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THE OREGON QUESTION : WAR AND PEACE.* 


No subject, of a national interest to us, 
within the last twenty years, has elicited 
80 various and contradictory opinions, as 
the character and value of the western 
eoast of this continent, and the question 
of territorial possession in a portion of 
those regions. When it was made a 
matter Xs diplomatic correspondence, un- 
der the administrations of Monroe and 
Adams, it lay under the disadvantage 
of not being sufficiently understood. 
Within the last two years, it has arisen 
to public interest under the still greater 
disddvantage—the greatest that can befall 
a national question—of becoming, to an 
alarming degree, a field for partisan ex- 
citement and warfare. A few words on 
this point will not be out of place. 

The more sober and reflecting portion 
of the people—remembering, simply, that 
in two or three distinct negotiations our 





government have ey compro- 
mised the question, offering a division of 
claims and a definite boundary line—had 
been nearly unanimous in supposing 
England to have, in the case, actual inhe- 
rent rights of territorial possession, a par- 
amount title to a part of the country. 
The ground of this conclusion was quite 
reasonable ; for it was hardly to be sup- 
posed that so many commissioners and 
ministers, on the part of the United States 
and of England, could have conferred so 
often without settling the question, in its 
broader merits, beyond the possibilty of 
dispute—certainly beyond the possibility 
of being discussed, in the end, by po- 
sitions differing in such important re- 
spects from those first assumed and for 
a long time vigorously defended. Those, 
on the other Sond, who have for some 
twenty years practiced deepening of their 
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voices with shouting for the “largest 
liberty’—which means, in effect, the 
liberty of progressing, in whatever way, 
outside both of the Constitution and the 
Country—having found the Texas affair 
(in which nearly every step was in vio- 
lation of some law, legislative or inter- 
national) to prove an easy transaction, 
“easy as lying,” and of great popular 
effect—set up forthwith the similar cry, 
and for the same purposes, “ the whole 
of Oregon!” On the other side of the 
Atlantic, again, the English and French 
Journals, and the talkeng mass of the 
English people, spoke confidently of the 
preponderance of British claims in all 
the Pacific region north of the Columbia. 
But did either part of the community in 
this country, or the journalists and po- 
litical talkers of Great Britain, give forth 
their opinions on any grounds of know- 
ledge in the premises? We confidently 
affirm—not. We dare assert—without 
fear of finding ourselves in error, could 
the truth be known—that not a hundred 
persons in America, not fifty in Europe, 
till the publication of Mr. Greenhow’s 
book, and not many times that number 
till the appearance of the late Diplomatic 
Correspondence, were aware of the va- 
rious grounds, on which the claims of 
either nation are supported, in any de- 
gree warranting the constant positive 
assertions made on every side, that the 
United States had, or had not, a superior 
title to the entire extent of Oregon. A 
few historical facts were familiar to every 
one. The voyaging of the old Spaniards 
along the Pacific coast, the subsequent 
explorations of English navigators, the 
discovery of the Columbia by a Captain 
Gray, an American, the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark, the Nootka Sound 
Convention ; that Spain had made over 
all her claims to us, that we had a sha- 
dowy claim, it was thought—though few 
could explain how—through the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, that the language of 
the Nootka treaty seemed to recognize for 
England certain positive territorial rights, 
and that we had afterwards, in two or 
three negotiations, made offers that im- 
plied a compromise—which offers, how- 
ever, were not accepted ; these, and some 
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other points, were generally agreed upon. 
But how these discoveries, treaties, of- 
fers, did actually affect the ultimate right 
and title to that immense region between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Ocean was 
by no means understood, except by a 
few diplomatists, congressional or par- 
liamentary debaters, and delvers in mat- 
ter-of-fact history—and by most of these 
to an extent not equal to the perplexities 
of the subject. The great body of the 
mec ap an ne of national 
1onor—enjoyed extraordinary freedom of 
speech, from the unusual limits of mis- 
Be cy" 9a afforded them. 

his thorough confidence of knowing 
in the thorough absence of knowledge, 
was not, perhaps, to be wondered at. It 
certainly was not first displayed by the 
public on this subject. The leaders of 
popular opinion, when a national question 
arises, are obliged to appear informed. 
The public dislike to appear uninformed. 
The former, accordingly, forthwith de- 
clare the subject—as the clown said, in 
the Old Play—* enveloped in great light.” 
The latter swear by their leaders, and 
imagine themselves illuminated. 

This general ignorance, however, on 
the subject of Oregon, was not in reality 
a matter of surprise. The question was 
eminently complicated, as well as far 
removed from the common view. It 
demanded, for an adequate understanding 
of its merits, not only much investigation 
among obscure historical documents, but 
a very thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of international law. Most 
evidently the opinions of the mass, 
under these circumstances, could only be 
entertained at second-hand. But before 
the appearance of Mr. Greenhow’s* book 
no opinions sufficiently guarantied by 
authorities were before the public at 
large. Not but that the knowledge dis- 
played, and the expositions presented, by 
the American Plepipotentiaries and Jead- 
ing Statesmen in the earlier Discussions, 
—from 1818-19, the date of the Florida 
Treaty, to 1827 when the final convention 
of joint occupancy was signed—were 
very full and evincing great ability. The 
management of our claims by Mr. Rush, 
for some years resident at the Court of 





* We take this occasion to say of Mr. Greenhow’s volume, that it is, in all respects, 
the most valuable work which has appeared, on the subject of the Pacific Coast and the 


Oregon question. 


We do not agree with all its representations, geographical and his- 


torical, nor always with its deductions on disputed points; but it is replete with infor- 
mation, and its statements are candidly and clearly presented. No one can do without 
it who wishes to obtain a full knowledge of the subject. 
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London, with the exception of one or 
two important oversights, was entirely 
creditable to his diplomatic capacity ; 
Mr. Gallatin exhibited throughout, as 
was to be expected, a profound and 
thorough acquaintance with the whole 
subject; and Mr. Adams, whose position 
at different times brought him into con- 
tact with the question, gave evidence, in 
this connection also, of that extended 
general knowledge—especially of his- 
torical matters—for which he is dis- 
tinguished. We cannot, indeed, at the 
risk of appearing invidious; disguise our 
conviction, that the American Plenipo- 
tentiaries displayed a better understanding 
of the subject than the English Com- 
missioners appeared to possess. We refer 
especially to Messrs. Huskisson and 
Addington, who manifested an ignorance 
on historical points—unless they pur- 
posely misstated them—and a fertility of 
extravagant assumption and _ illogical 
reasoning quite remarkable. Our obser- 
vation will be substantiated by the fact, 
that many of their statements and pos- 
itions have been significantly abandoned 
by the present able minister, Mr. Packen- 
ham. But the ample expositions of the 
question at that time set forth, though 
they have been made the basis of all late 
investigations and argument, were never 
familiar to the public. The territory in 
dispute appeared, at that period, so far 
off, and the idea of vast regions of barren- 
ness intervening, on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains—thus seemingly shut- 
ting it away forever from the cultivation 
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of the States—was so generally dissemi- 
nated, that the community for many years 
felt no interest in the matter, and the 
documents relating to it were never col- 
lected so as to have a united weight, 
till the publication of Mr. Greenhow’s 
volume. How extensively that work 
was bought and read (for buying by 
no means implies reading a book, » & it 
might even be supposed that Mr. Inger- 
soll’s History of the Late War is being 
perused to some extent) we cannot 
say, but its circulation could not have 
been adequate to familiarizing the public 
with the full merits of the controversy, 
as the Press gave but few and uncon- 
nected abstracts of the valuable materi- 
als it contained. Some Congressional 
speeches since have entered lucidly into 
parts of the subject—but not fully enough 
to settle the convictions of the country. 
Others, uninformed, loud-mouthed—the 
louder, indeed, the less informed—were 
made expressly for political effect. Mr. 
Polk,* in his Inaugural Address, that he 
might come up to the measure of a 
premature declaration, thrust forth in 
advance for him by ignorant men at a 
partisan caucus—using assertions, not 
argument—put forward the whole matter 
by the ears, to no end but to drag a 
great national question into the miserable 
arena of party politics, where it could 
not fail to be distorted, and make the 
Republic appear in the eyes of Europe 
unreasoning, undignified, headstrong and 
rasping. Thus it happened that the 
ate diplomatic correspondence was the 





*There is no worse instance of the evil resulting from “scurvy politicians” using 


acknowledged national questions to hoist themselves into power, than was seen in the 
osition in which Mr. Polk found himself, on assuming the responsibilities of his office. 
Mhe point has been commented upon in our last number, in the article entitled “ Pan- 


dora.” The Baltimore Convention made haste to resolve that “‘ our right to the whole 
of Oregon is clear and unquestionable ;” that Oregon was to be re-occupied, as Texas 
was to be re-annexed, &c., &c. But towhatend? Was the American title toOregon a 
party question? Had the subject been mentioned at the Whig Convention? Had it in 
any way been compromised by Whig disaffection? No! It was a juggle, and they knew 
it. They seized upon it to make votes; and they made them. Mark the result! A 
president, carried into offiee by this and other scrupulous means, feels himself, at first, 
called upon to talk as loudly as those who placed him there had talked for him. He 
utters his manifesto accordingly. England regards it as a menace—a defiance, a resolu- 
tion of asserting claims per fas nefasque, quo jure quaque injuria. She is, of course, 
angry and assumes the warlike. But our President, when he comes to practical decision 
on the subject, finds that he has been unequivocal too early, that the question was vir- 
tually compromised years before, that he is placed in a false and a weak position. He 
is forced to fling to the wind his bravado promise to exact the whole, and the party- 
pledge which had been made for him beforehand. He offers to give Be nearly half of 
Oregon, provided we be allowed to keep the other half! ‘ How natural,” says “ Pan- 
dora,” “is the inference which will be drawn, on the other side, that he had beer 
staggered by the force of the British claim, and compelled, in conscience, to defer to it. 
How easy the presumption, that when a president, so situated, could begin by professing 
so much, justice would give still more! 
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first consecutive and closely-reasoned 
view of this complicated question that 
has fairly been spread before the public.* 
It was on both sides exceedingly able, 
presenting for either country the entire 
argument. The community were enabled 
to see—what alone could reasonably de- 
termine their opinions—the comparative 
full strength of the rival claims at one 
survey. The effect was important. Those 
who, having “uttered their most sweet 
voices,” to some effect, for the ** blood- 
less conquest” of Texas, sought after- 
wards to monopolize the patriotism of 
the country by exclusive outcries for 
exclusive rights in Oregon (when, as we 
have shown, they did not, and could not 
have known the grounds of the claim), 
suddenly awoke one morning, like Lord 
Byron, surprised to “find themselves 
famous,” as having actually been—for 
the first time in some years—measurably 
in the right. Those, on the other hand, 
whom many historical facts, actual joint 
occupancy for many years, and most of 
all, our repeated offers of compromise at 
the 49th°, had naturally persuaded, that 
the British right down to that latitude 
was superior to our own, with perhaps a 
shadow of argument for something be- 
yond, became, when the best pleadings 
of both countries were before them, con- 
vinced that our title up to the 49th®, is 
irrefragable, with a claim, even as far as 
the Russian boundary, stronger than 
Great Britain can well establish. But 
they were equally convinced that Eng- 
Jand was sincere in believing herself 
possessed of a paramount title to a part; 
that, if our abstract right to the whole be 
perfect, it will be difficult to persuade the 
rest of the world that itis so—a consider- 
ation not to be disregarded by a people 
not careless of a ne paced ; that, if we 
could so persuade them, the very fact of 
our having offered to rest satisfied with 
the 49th parallel would be, in their eyes, 
a bar to enforcing a violent claim to the 
whole; and that whatever might be said 
of the soil, British subjects have, by 
long occupancy, acquired in that region 
rights of property, at least, and trading 
interests, that can not be overlooked. 
They were also impressed’ with a wish 
that the Republic should not appear to 
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the world possessed with too great a lust 
of territory (avaritia soli)—a feeling 
little appreciated by the monopolizers of 
patriotism. They were willing, therefore, 
to abide still by a division of claims. 
Corresponding positions were assumed 
by parties in Congress. Loco-foco ora- 
tors saw a productive opportunity of add- 
ing to their stock of political] capital, both 
individual and partisan. They made haste 
to illuminate themselves, like automaton 
figures in alabaster, for the admiration of 
constituents. They arrogated tothe Party 
the position of champions of the national 
honor, defenders of the soil. They ac- 
cused the Whig Party of opposition to 
the wishes of the megmoy un-American 
views, subserviency to British interests. 
They talked boldly of War, and made no 
preparation ; scornfully of England, as if 
scorn were a defence for our sea-coast 
and cities. They significantly hinted, 
that a second Federal dynasty was to be 
overwhelmed by the odium which should 
confound a second resistance to the pop- 
ular war-spirit. The whole country, 
even the more moderate of their own 
ranks, saw that they were pulling these 
dangerous wires for no purpose but to 
strengthen their present ascendency, and 
secure it for the future :—not the 49th 
or the 54th parallel of latitude, but a 
parallel of power in *48, was the one 
object of their resolutions belligerent and 
noisy declamations. The Whigs in Con- 
gress saw quite through this game :—it is 
singular, indeed, that the Administration 
party could ever have supposed they 
could be led blindfolded. They had, for 
the most part, like the intelligent portion 
of the community abroad, settled it in 
their own minds, that the United States 
have superior rights in Oregon, and that 
these rights are to be maintained. They 
felt, however, all those difficulties in the 
case which we have stated above, and 
preferred, like men aware of the true foun- 
dations of a people’s honor, that the Re- 
public, abiding by its offered compromise, 
should seem to yield something of its 
abstract claims, now better understood, 
rather than wear before the world tlie im- 
putations, which we might not be able to 
avoid, of inconsistency, ambition and ava- 
rice. There was no oneof them who was 





* We are not prepared to say, that our practice of publishing the diplomatic corres- 
pondence between this and other nations, contrary to European custom, Is, in general, 
to be commended, though we cannot but consider it, in this case, fortunate, as a com- 
plete view of this controversy was greatly needed by the public, both in this country 


and in Europe. 
should be kept in profound secrecy. 


There are occasions, however, when the movements of government 
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not persuaded, that the dispute could be 
honorably settled without the arbitration 
of the cannon; and they were especially 
resolved that the great question of Peace 
or War should not be used as a political 
tool by their opponents—by some of them, 
with no intention that War should follow 
—by others, with an utter recklessness 
of results, if so they could gain their 
sordid ends—* children playing on the 
hole of the asp, weaned children putting 
their hands on the cockatrice’s den.” They 
took their stand accordingly; and it is 
not too much to say, that their firm, in- 
telligent, unimpassioned conduct, aided 
by the position which the Statesman of 
South Carolina was bold enough to as- 
sume in the face of the rank and file of 
his party, kept the question from being 
absorbed by an unscrupulous faction for 
their own sinister purposes. The ad- 
vices from England, by the last arrival, 
are such as entirely to sustain them; and 
the country is free, we think, to rejoice 
that so important a controversy is placed 
back on the high national grounds from 
which it never should have been forced 
away. Let those who so dealt with it 
bear the blame. There are symptoms, 
indeed, that they are not pleased with the 
too evident prospect of peace—for peace- 
ably, we are assured the question will 
finally be settled. Not that the majority 
of them, as we have already intimated, 
ever really desired or expected War. 
True, they have martial spirits among 
them—valiant editors, orators, planners 
of campaigns—men of a “ most dire na- 
ture,” and plainly born for some emer- 
gency—who appear quite ready, and did 
appear quite likely, to lead both their 
party and their country into danger. 
And they maintained their valor, for the 
purpose, to an extraordinary piteh :— 


“The lion shagg’d, fierce tail and fiery eye, 
Lasheth his sides to keep his courage high. 


But the greater number of the political 
jugglers, in whom that party have con- 
fided, by no means designed that the 
phantom they had so rashly conjured up, 
should prove the devil in earnest. They 
wished only to show their power, and to 
maintain it, by raising spectres which 
they alone should seem able to put down 
again; and they imagined that this Shape 
of War would be both easily scared up, 
and the most potent. When they see, 
however, the portentous shadow unex- 
pectedly dissolve to reappear—too plainly 
—in the assured form of Peace, they can- 
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not help feeling a “ gentle regret.” They 
have not yet gained enough by their game. 
They would gladly have recourse again 
to the terrors of their magic lantern, care- 
less if they do not finally evoke the actual 
Angel of Blood, and bring the nation— 
unfortunate in its rulers !—to “ drink at 
the hand of the Lord the cup of his fury.” 
But we repeat our assurance, that their 
machinations are idle, and that the nation 
will again owe it, as often before, to that 
*‘moral power of the Whig Party,” of 
which we spoke in a former number, 
that they are not plunged into irreparable 
misfortune. 

We have bestowed, by implication at 
least, emphatic commendations on the 
Oregon Correspondence, as having tended 
to enlighten public opinion in this coun- 
try, by placing face to face the strongest 
arguments which either side can furnish ; 
thus enabling every one to judge of pre- 
ponderating claims, and to take a ground 
at once positive, moderate, and American. 
Its effect in England, we apprehend, will 
be found to have been still greater. The 
great body of the English people are 
absurdly ignorant of matters relating to 
this country. Even most of their public 
men, journalists and book-makers, betray 
a lack of knowledge on points of our 
history, geography, social order, that 
does great honor to either theirself-conceit 
or their indifference. If we travel in Eng- 
land, one half of those we converse with 
among the masses are likely to express 
their wonder that, being Americans, we 
talk English. Mr. Alison, in his ponder- 
ous and partial history—a work as false 
in its spirit as in its statements—speaks 
twice of the “ two States of Massachu- 
setts and New England”—calls the Cana- 
dians the Tyrolese of America—asserts 
his doubt whether each State, “so ex- 
tensive and undefined are their powers,” 
cannot “declare peace and war;” and 
represents Washington as giving his cast- 
ing vote, in Congress, while President of 
the United States. Blunders almost as 
unpardonable are made in Parliamentary 
speeches, It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, on a subject so far removed from 
them as Oregon, their want of informa- 
tion “ from King to Cobbler,” (with the 
exception of those who had studied it for 
diplomatic purposes,) was co-extensive 
with their prejudices—both intense. But 
we observe that the English papers have 
published the whole, or parts of the cor- 
respondence, as first put forth on this 
side, and we think we can see the im- 
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pression it has produced in a partial lull- 
ing of that confident tone with which 
they have hitherto asserted their claim 
down to the Columbia. The Times only 
attempts to answer Mr. Buchanan’s last 
letter, with a particular effort to show 
that our possession of several titles, con- 
flicting as between themselves, nullifies 
the validity of them all as against Eng- 
land. The argument, though more terse 
and spirited than Mr. Packenham’s, is 
false andinconclusive. We must, indeed, 
be allowed, as Americans, again to declare 
the gratification it has afforded us to ob- 
serve the superior ability manifested on 
the American side of the correspondence. 
Mr. Packenham is undoubtedly a very 
clever man. It may be that he has con- 
ducted the argument for his government 
as well as could have been done by Lord 
Aberdeen himself. It may be, too, that 
he appears to disadvantage, because of 
the palpable weakness of the claim which 
he urges. But as we read his notes and 
statements in their connection with those 
of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Buchanan, we 
cannot resist the conviction that an edu- 
cation and practice amid the conflicts of 
American politics, and in the intellectual 
 tenerear of the legal profession, is a 

tter training for the art of diplomacy 
than can be found in all the occupations 
of British Statesmanship. This aside, 
however—public opinion in England, we 
have assured ourselves from the tone of 
influential journals and by private advices, 
has been most essentially modified. How 
much of this is owing to the very diplo- 
matic idea, which has doubtless impress- 
ed itself on their statesmen and journal- 
ists, that this is an excellent opportunity 
to obtain from us a concession of Tariff 
modifications, we cannot say. In what 
spirit, also, such a compromise—worth 
more to them than the whole of Oregon— 
should be met by us, we will not con- 
sider at present. All of this change in 
sentiment that is not due to that hope, is 
to be placed, we think, to the account of 
an awakened sense of the actual prepon- 
derance of the American claim. Under 
their united influence, it is believed, the 
London Times—the dignified, unscrupu- 
lous and bitter enemy of American growth 
in America—put forth the leader which 
has been much commented upon, urging 
government to tender us the offer which 
we twice made them and they rejected, 
of the 49th parallel, giving England Van- 
couver’s Island, with joint navigation of 
the Columbia. As this suggestion is 


made, it is further believed, by ministerial 
authority, the question of peace obviously 
rests with ourselves. 

We have thus made a historical sum- 
mary of the various aspects and positions 
which this controversy has assumed, 
partly that our further remarks may be 
clearly understood, and partly to show 
how demagogues of little knowledge and 
less principle can pervert great national 
questions to party purposes. We are now 
brought to this important point :—that it 
probably rests with the present Congress 
to determine whether the dispute shall be 
settled without war. It remains to con- 
sider the way in which this can be 
effected, involving the nature of those 
rights which the British do possess on 
the Pacific coast, and the extent to which 
we ought to push our abstract claims. 

The Oregon question has been com- 
monly spoken of asa question of bound- 


ary. In the proper use of terms, this is ° 


not so. The question is rather a ques- 
tion of title, which the parties have in 
vain attempted to settle by partition. 
The attempt to divide a territory between 
contending claimants involves, of course, 
the proposal of a boundary; and if the 
parties are agreed that there shall be a 
division, the question of the line of par- 
tition becomes the only one. But even 
then, the question where the division 
line shall run bears little resemblance 
to a boundary question properly so 
called—such as that which was so hap- 
pily adjusted by the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, in 1842, 

Ve notice this misnomer, because it 
seems to us to have been the occasion of 
some misapprehension on both sides of 
the Ailantic. Where one government 
has clear and undoubted jurisdiction over 
a ‘given territory, and another govern- 
ment has clear and undoubted jurisdic- 
tion over another territory contiguous to 
the former, and a misunderstanding has 
arisen as to which range of highlands, 
which water course, which parallel of 
latitude, marks the transition from the 
one jurisdiction to the other—that is a 
question of boundary. To suppose any 
analogy between the present question and 
a question of that kind, is to misunder- 
stand the whole matter. Our rights in 
Oregon—if we are to hold to the validity 
of the Spanish title—are as good in 
every part, from the Mexican boundary 
to the Sealion-ae in any part; and on the 
other hand the rights of Great Britain, if 
she has any, are equally ubiquitous. I! 
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the “great powers” of Europe should 
now come to the conclusion, unanimous- 
ly, that the territories of the Turkish em- 
pire have been given up to barbarism long 
enough, and ought to be reclaimed imme- 
diately by being brought under the in- 
fluence of more civilized institutions— 
the question how to divide those territo- 
ries among the great claimants—how 
much to give to Russia as the ancient 
enemy of Turkey, and how much to 
Britain as her ancient ally—how much to 
give to Austria on the score of contiguity, 
and how much to France out of respect 
to the idea that the Mediterranean is a 
“French lake”—would not be at all like 
the question of a litigated boundary be- 
tween Belgium and Holland, but would 
be like the question now in dispute be- 
tween the two great powers of the North 
American continent about the partition 
of Oregon. 

Our Government, then, in asserting an 
abstract title to the whole territory from 
California to the Russian boundary, is 
plainly right in the sense that such title 
1s a8 good at any one point of the coast 
as at any other. The British title, on 
the other hand, if good for anything as 
a title, is as good for the whole, or for as 
much as that government may choose to 
demand, as for any part. This position 
brings the controversy to its true issue. 
What is our ground of claim? What is 
the British? Which of the two is better 
than the other? 

There is little occasion here to give 
the full details of discovery, exploration, 
trade and treaties, which constitute the 
materials of the arguments on either side. 
The published correspondence, with the 
various dissertations in reviews and pa- 
pers, have made the leading facts and 
aga of the case familiar to the pub- 
ic. The names of Juan de Fuca and 
Heceta, of Meares and Vancouver, of 
Gray and Kendrick, of the Treaty of 
Utrecht and the Nootka Sound Conven- 
tion—the principles of international law 
touching the rights acquired by diseov- 
ery,and the distinction between those 
treaties which war annihilates, and those 
which survive the shock of arms—have 
become like household words wherever 
there is intelligence enough to read the 
newspapers. What we propose, then, 
israther to express some general thoughts 
that oceur to us respecting the nature of 
the American claim, the nature of the 
British rights as distinguished from it, 
and the manner in which the dispute is 
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to be peaceably settled. In doing this, 
however, we shall have occasion to refer 
to some facts and arguments which have 
frequently before been employed. 

What are the grounds, first, of any 
positive claims on the part of the British 
government to Oregon, or to any definite 
part of it as a territory of the British 
empire? In our view, after giving some 
attention to the argument, that govern- 
ment seems to have no claim of that 
sort—none, we mean, that is warranted 
by the received law of nations. The 
only.sources from which such a title can 
originate, according to that law as laid 
down on all sides, are discovery, settle- 
ment or occupation, treaty, contiguity 
and prescription. 

What, then, is the source of any claim 
that Great Britain ean set up? Is it dis- 
covery? Did the British government, or 
anybody under the authority and pro- 
tection of that government, discover the 
north-west coast of America? No. 
Should we admit the story that Drake 
sailed up the coast, even to the 48th de- 
gree instead of the 43d—an assertion 
which the English themselves have 
wisely abandoned—who was Drake ? 
An Englishman sent out by his sove- 
reign to explore? An honest merchant, 
sailing for Jawful peepee under the 
protection of the British flag? Not at 
all. He was a buccaneer—a mere pi- 
rate—confessed to be such by Queen 
Elizabeth herself. Did Britain discover 
the great river of the west? No. Af- 
ter its discovery, did she first explore it 
from its upper branches to its mouth, 
with a view to occupation? No. Facts 
are indisputably against her. Did she 
discover the great islands, straits and 
harbors of the North-western Archipe- 
lago? No. The old Greek pilot in the 
Spanish service, Juan de Fuca, has left 
his name there, from the year 1592, as a 
perpetual testimony against the British 
claim of discovery ; and if his narrative 
be rejected as a fabrication—an assertion 
for which there is not good ground—yet 
the explorations and discoveries along 
those coasts and islands, by Perez, He- 
ceta and Bodega, sent out by the Spanish 
government for that purpose several 
vears before the English appeared in 
the Pacific Ocean at all, are conclusive 
against the pretension. The only origi- 
nal discovery of any kind made by her 
subjects, on the coast or inland, island or 
river—of a nature to confer title accord- 
ing to received rules—is that of Fraser's 
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River, which does not cross the 49th 
parallel, but enters the sea a few miles 
above; and the claim by this discovery 
must evidently be subject to the Spanish 
title by discovery and exploration of the 
coasts, straits and islands subtending its 
course in the same latitudes—if that title 
is found to be valid. 

But discovery, not followed by actual 
occupation, constitutes no title. Has 
Great Britain, then, acquired a title by 
occupation? Certainly not. From the 
days of De Fuca, Perez and Bodega to 
this hour, she has had no such occypa- 
tion there as constitutes a title to the 
sovereignty or even to the soil. Before 
the Nootka Treaty (1790) her navigators 
had hardly had time for the absurdity of 
taking possession, in the name of Kin 
George, of a country already eet | 
by another nation—though they were 
enabled to commit the greater absurdity 
of doing it after that treaty was ratified, 
which expressly “ left the sovereignty” of 
the whole region * in abeyance.”* As to 
the establishments of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, scattered through Oregon, they 
are mere stations for traders and hunters, 
and by the force of a solemn treaty—the 
very terms of the Nootka Convention it- 
seli—are precluded from acquiring any 


title to exclusive possession by any 


length of occupancy. Those establish- 
ments are no more an occupation of Ore- 
gon than the East India Company’s fac- 
tories at Canton, before the late war 
there, were an occupation of China. 
The British flag flying on one of the 
forts or trading-houses of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, is no more an occupation 
of the country in the sense in which oc- 
cupation gives title, than the same flag 
flying over a merchantman or a whaler 
in the harbor of Honolulu is an occupa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands—even less 
than the same flag flying over the British 
consulate at Smyrna is an occupation of 
Asia Minor. The only possible way in 
which such occupancy could even con- 
firm, much less create, a title to territory, 
would be by its following immediately 
on original discovery. But the original 
discovery belonged to another nation. 
Has Great Britain, then, acquired a 
title to the possession or sovereignty of 
Oregon, or of any part of it, by treaty? 
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Certainly her treaties with the United 
States have neither given nor recognized 
any such title, but, on the contrary, they 
have made it impossible for her, during 
their continuance, to acquire either the 
sovereignty or the soil of Oregon, or of 
any part of it. Her treaty with Spain in 
1790 (the Nootka Convention), equally 
shuts the door against her ; and, what is 
worse, it shuts the door forever, or till 
that convention be abrogated by some- 
thing more absolute ; for the express 
terms of the treaty are, that “the sove- 
reignty,” that is, the title, “* SHALL BE IN 
ABEYANCE.” It concedes to her, there- 
fore, no sovereignty in Oregon, and no 
possession of the soil—gives her no slice 
out of that Spanish-American empire, 
which Spain considered in those days as 
extending to Prince William’s Sound ; it 
only relaxes, in relation to the north- 
west coast, the rigor of that exclusive 
system by which Spain had attempted to 
prevent all access of foreigners to her 
American possessions ; it simply allows 
to British subjects the privileges which 
British subjects have enjoyed there ever 
since—the privilege of trading and fish- 
ing on the coast, and of making “ settle- 
ments” there (not colonies)—under cer- 
tain restrictions. That the Nootka Sound 
Convention was considered by the par- 
ties at the time as annexing any part of 
North-western America to the dominions 
of the British crown, cannot be pre- 
tended. We wonder that British pleni- 
potentiaries have ever suffered themselves 
to make the pretence. 

Can a title, then, be awarded to Great 
Britain on the ground of contiguity ? 
Contiguity to what? To Hong Kong? 
to the coast of Bengal? to New South 
Wales? or to the Falkland Islands? In 
respect to facilites of communication and 
mutual dependence, the territory in ques- 
tion is nearer to almost any part of the 
British empue than to Canada, or the 
territory drained by the streams that 
empty into Hudson’s Bay. The only 
contiguity she can urge, is that of terr- 
tory conceded to her (by the treaty of 
London, 1818) above the 49th parallel, 
and lying along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains—a boundary, itself utterly 
uninhabited, and full two thousand mies 
from any settlement in Canada. This 





* Vancouver, who was dispatched by England to superintend the execution of a 
treaty, by whose provisions the whole coast should remain free of access to the subjects, 
both of pe m8 and Spain, proceeded to take possession, with divers ceremonies, 1 


the name o 


King George, of the entire country, from latitude 39° 20’, to the 59th par- 


allel—the lower part of which coast naw belongs to Mexico, and the upper part to 


Russia ! 
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very imperfect title is, then, the only 

positive ground of claim Great Britain 

— Of its value we shall speak 
ereafter. 

As for the possibility of a title by pre- 
scription, all the treaties and negotiations, 
from the Treaty of the Escurial, (usually 
called the Nootka Sound Treaty,) to Mr. 
Buchanan’s last letter, are conclusive 
against it. In any event, it could not 
apply to a region which was not discov- 
ered, or at least explored by authority, 
till within the last seventy years. 

But England inguires if we, also, have 
any sources of absolute title ; if, in fact, 
those regions, for aught we can urge, are 
not equally open to colonization and pos- 
session by the citizens of both nations. 

Now we have to remark, at the outset, 
that on the point of the different Ameri- 
can claims conflicting, so as to nullify 
the value of the whole, the British Pleni- 
potentiaries have put forth some of the 
most discreditable reasoning we remem- 
ber ever to have read or listened to. The 
London Times, also, accuses Mr. Buchan- 
an of “special pleading,” and attempts to 
substantiate Mr. Packenham’s argument, 

hich it calls “a fair one.” Let us com- 

are the two. Mr. Buchanan isa “ Phil- 


adelphia lawyer,” or at least of Pennsyl- 


vania—thonght to be a crafty school; but 
it will not be difficult to show that if any 
of his reasoning on this point is defective, 
or unwisely put, their positions in an- 
swer, even if successful, avail them just 
nothing at all, 

The facts are these. The Spanish 
title, if admitted, covers the whole coast. 
That title was made over to us in 1819. 
But long before, as early as 1792, we 
had made important discoveries on that 
coast by vessels and inland explorations. 
We base a claim on these discoveries, 
also. 

« But,” says Mr. Packenham, “ if the 
Spanish title was perfect, these discove- 
ries and explorations wére encroachments 
on that title. If Russia allowed Spain 
to enter complaints of her subjects for 
violating the Spanish territory as high 
up as the 61st latitude, the American 
Operations on the Columbia River must 
be considered as a violation of that terri- 
tory. The two titles, therefore, conflict ; 
both cannot be good.” 


“The United States can found no claim 
on discovery, exploration and settlement, 
effected previously to the Florida treaty, 
(1819,) without admitting the principles 
of the Nootka convention, [by which, Eng- 
land alleges, any nation had a right to ex- 
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plore and make settlements on that coast,]} 
and the consequent validity of the parallel 
claims of Great Britain founded on like 
acts; nor can they appeal to any exclusive 
right, as acquired by the Florida treaty, 
without upsetting all claims adduced in 
their own proper right, by reason of dis- 
covery, exploration and settlement, ante- 
cedent to that arrangement.” 


“ By what authority,” responds Mr. 
Buchanan, “ does Great Britain thus in- 
terpose ?” These titles are both good— 
AS AGAINST HER. As far as sie has any- 
thing to say, each of them is valid. Of 
the explorations, “ encroachments,” by 
which we establish our second claim, 
Spain alone had any right to complain, 
and a question between the two titles 
could only rise between her government 
and ours. ‘ Had Great Britain, instead 
of the United States, acquired the Spanish 
title, she might have contended that those 
acts of the United States were encroach- 
ments, and disregarded them accordingly ; 
but, standing a stranger to both titles, 
she cannot interfere.” Stated in brief, her 
argument stands thus: ** The American 
title is not good as against Great Britain, 
because inconsistent with that of Spain ; 
and the Spanish title is not good as 
against Great Britain, because inconsis- 
tent with that of the United States.” 
But, “* was it ever imagined in any court 
of justice that the acquisition of a new 
title destroyed the old one: and vice versa, 
that the purchase of the old title destroy- 
ed the new one?’ * The title now vested 
in the United States is just as strong as 
though every act of discovery, explora- 
tion and settlement, on the part of both 
powers, had been performed by Spain 
alone before she had transferred all her 
rights to the United States.” 

“ Verbal Sophistries,” replies the Lon- 
don Times: ** Mr. Packenham’s argu- 
ment is a fair one.” 


“The claim of the Americans to the 
Oregon territory must be founded either on 
prior occupancy, or on the transfer by 
Spain. It cannot rest on both. If the 
occupancy were undoubted both in time 
and kind—if it had been accompanied by 
all the external symbols of property as well 
as all the evidences of undivided possession 
—then an alienation by Spain after an in- 
terval of thirty years would be worth 
nothing at all, for Spain would have in 
that case transferred what she had no right 
to; and the American title would thus be 
good as one of prior occupancy only. But 
if, on the other hand, America founds her 
pretensions to the Oregon on a cession by 
Spain made in the year 1819, any previous 
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occupation can only be considered as an 
usurpation ; and a state has no more right 
than an individual to fortify its title by its 
own wrong. The prior occupation and the 
after cession may be cited as distinct facts, 
but they cannot confer one title. Two bad 
titles can no more make a good one than 
two affirmatives can make a negative. By 
putting forward the cession by Spain the 
American Minister destroys the claim 
arising from an earlier right ; and likewise, 
by appealing to the antecedent right, he 
destroys all the validity of the Spanish 
cession. Instead of the two titles coalesc- 
ing, they are repugnant and mutually de- 
structive.” 

There is here something wrong in the 
argument on both sides. Our title through 
Spain is considered by us as covering the 
whole of Oregon, from the Mexican 
boundary to the Russian. Our title, as 
urged against Great Britain, through our 
own discoveries, embraces all that is 
drained by the Columbia and its branch- 
es—that is all of that same Oregon terri- 
tory, except the portion drained by Fra- 
ser’s river, and two or three other small 
valleys near the coast, whose streams 
empty, not into the Columbia, but into the 
sea: for the sake of clearness, say all 
up to the 49th parallel. Now, Mr. Bu- 


chanan has certainly erred in represent- 


ing that these two titles—which, within 
the common limits covered by both, most 
evidently must conflict as regards each 
other, but each of which, by itself, is good 
as against England—can, when united, 
yield, at one and the same view and 
within those common limits, an amount 
of validity, as against England, equal to 
the sum of their separate values. It isa 
manifest Algebraic absurdity, and might 
be exhibited in simple Equations, were 
we disposed to trifle. The full value of 
each claim can have no existence even, 
except when it stands on its own ground. 
For, in the very nature of values, two per- 
fect titles to the same thing cannot coex- 
ist, in any relation—whether as towards 
each other, or as united against an an- 
tagonist third claim. It is impossible in 
theory, still more in practice. The very 
moment one claim is looked at as con- 
joined with a second, abstractly con- 
flicting with it, that moment each takes 
away, both in idea and fact, from the 
supposed worth, completeness, all-suffi- 
ciency of the other, and is itself to be con- 
sidered, not additive, but supplemental, 
or compensative, merely. If Mr. Buchan- 
an, therefore, had asked, whether, “in a 
court of justice, the acquisition of a new 
title would impair, not destroy, the abso- 
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lute sufficiency, as once estimated, of the 
old one,” and vice versa, the answer 
would, most unquestionably, be in the 
affirmative. The very term “ new title,” 
indeed, implies that the old title has either 
wholly or in part, been superseded, or 
that it has been found to be less complete 
than was once supposed. 

But what have Mr. Packenham and 
The Times arrived at in taking advan- 
tage of these slight and only defects in 
all Mr. Buchanan’s argument? They 
have effected the absurd conclusion, 
which no lawyer on either side of the 
Atlantic would undertake to defend, that 
these two titles are * mutually destruc- 
tive,” and that by basing our claim on 
both, they are both overthrown and our 
entire right falls through. Now The 
Times and Mr. Packenham are continu- 
ally forgetting, or wilfully overlooking, 
what Mr. Buchanan, in his last letter, so 
pointedly dwelt upon in three or four 
places, that these separate titles are put 
forward together as against Great Britain. 
To add to the profit of its oversight, «The 
Times” remarks, “ that two bad titles can 
no more make ene good one, than two 
affirmatives can make a negative.” Bu 
we would suggest to the enlightened Edi- 
tor of «* Public Opinion in England,” that 
the question is not whether two bad titles 
can make one good one, but whether two 
good titles can make one good one; and 
that he had better prove the titles to be 
separately bad, before such a remark 
shall be considered as adding force to his 
argument. 

Let us elicit the simple truth as to the 
value of both titles when jointly urged, 
by asking a candid and fair question, and 
expecting as fair and candid a reply. 
England, herself, has always acknow- 
ledged that Spain had, at least, some 
rights on the Pacific coast—not by her 
antiquated claim of two centuries standing, 
which England denied, but by the explor- 
ations of Perez, Heceta and Bodega, pre- 
vious to those of Cook and Vancouver. 
But she said they were not exclusive, 
and she accordingly declared herself at 
liberty to encroach upon that region 
where she chose. The United States, 
also, explored and occupied a part, and, 
according to Great Britain’s own assump- 
tion, thus acquired a claim. Neither 
England, however, nor the United States, 
(had we been so disposed,) could deny 
that Spain still had rights along that 
coast, and might institute a very fair trial 
of claims against either nation. Those 
rights, of whatever kind, we bought out; 
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and thus, in England’s eyes, must have 
appeared possessed of all claims, except 
such as she had to assert. Now we 
ask, if—having, ourselves, established a 
claim similar to her own, and having 
bought besides a right of Spain which 
England could not and did not entirel 
disregard—this purchase of the Spanis 
title did not add something—we will not 
now say the full value of what Spain 
might have thought it worth, or we, after 
her, have thought it worth—but some- 
thing, at least, to the sufficiency of our 
former title. But one answer can be 
given. In the eyes of England and the 
world, our claim was worth the more for 
acquiring the Spanish right. It afforded 
another ground—a _ consideration—for 
urging the propriety, the reasonableness, 
of our having a larger part of Oregon. 
So, also, if our title through Spain be 
preferred first, then our right by prior 
discovery and occupation (prior as regards 
Great Britain) is unquestionably an addi- 
tional “ consideration.” It is supple- 
mental, compensative : it strengthens the 
Spanish title. 

*« But you are now arguing,” it is re- 
plied, **on the ground of the Nootka 
Convention, admitting that England had 
a right to settle herself in Oregon—in 
other words that the Spanish title was 
defective in so far as it could not cover 
the entire coast—a point which Mr. 
Buchanan never allows.” Nor do we 
allow it; but, supposing it, we have 
made out one case, at least, where both 
claims can be presented at once against 
England, without realizing the Kilkenny 
allegory—whereas The Times, following 
Mr. Packenham, says distinctly, ‘ it can- 
not rest on both,” but both put forward 
“are mutually destructive.” But assum- 
ing, on our part, the entire and exclusive 
validity of the Spanish title, so that not 
only England’s explorations and occupa- 
tion, but our own, were “ encroach- 
ments,” we still hold it most evident, 
that, inasmuch as we have since acquired 
that title, the explorations and occupancy 
we had previously instituted must, in 
the eyes of other nations, be of a nature 
both to justify themselves, and to fortify 
our claim, in case that purchased title be 
assailed by a third party. 

Let the case be again clearly stated. 
England says :—** You assert the exclu- 
sive validity of your claim through Spain. 
We denyand assail it. You then fall back 
on your discovery of the Columbia and 
other explorations to support and help 
out thatclaim. This you cannot do; for, 
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if you maintain the Spanish title as in- 
violable, a character of encroachment and 
violation attaches [we use the words of 
Mr. Packenham] to every act which the 
United States appealed to in the negotia- 
tion of 1818, as giving them a claim to 
territory on the North-west Coast.” The 
“acts” referred to were the occupation 
of the mouth of the Columbia, the expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark, sent out by 
President Jefferson, in 1805, to explore 
the branches of the Columbia ; the ** claim 
advanced after the late war for the resti- 
tution of Astoria, the provisions of joint 
occupation of Oregon, entered into by the 
United States with Great Britain, in 
1818,” and, above all, “the proposal 
actually made on the part of the United 
States, the same year, for a partition of 
that territory.” 

Now, it will be found on inquiry, thatall 
these acts on the part of our government, 
were entirely natural and proper, and, 
in our opinion, eminently wise. Nor is 
any one of them chargeable with the 
slightest shadow of injustice towards 
Spain. In the first place, the Trading 
Settlement, established at the mouth of 
the Columbia by Astor, was at the time 
the act of a private individual, and could 
not involve the honor of the nation with 
Spain. Afterwards, it was acknowledged 
and assumed by the United States, by the 
demand for its restitution after the War, 
and by accomplishing that demand 
through an authorized Government Offi- 
cer. Then, and not till then, could Spain 
have complained of our government, 
though she might have complained fo it, 
as it was the act of one of our citizens. 
‘«* But the Expedition of Lewis and Clark 
was sent out by Jefferson, then President, 
in 1805, fourteen years before Spain 
transferred her claim to the United States.” 
This is an important point, and demands 
a clear statement. 

Louisiana had been originally held by 
France—was ceded by her to Spain in 
1762—retroceded to France in 1800, and 
purchased of her by the United States in 
1803. How far the immense and unde- 
fined territory, going by that name, ex- 
tended is not, and never has been, well 
understood. France did not know, when 
she possessed it—except that it stretched 
from tropical foliage to a region of six- 
month snows,—and embraced more than 
she had explored or could ever use. 
Spain did not know, when she had it— 
except that it must join some way her 
dominions on the Pacific; but how far 
it was to the Pacific, she was not aware. 
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The extent of the continent, in fact, in 
the northern and western direction of 
Louisiana was scarcely imagined. When 
we obtained possession of it, the same 
doubt remained. it was not clearly 
understood how far the Spanish claim at 
that time extended. It was known to 
us, that Spain had rights on the Pacific, 
as she had for nearly two centuries occu- 
pied the coasts of Mexico and California. 
Her trouble with England at Nootka 
Sound, and the convention between them 
has also come to our knowledge. But how 
far her later discoveries in the North- 
west substantiated her ancient claim to 
the whole coast, our government did not 
understand. No question had yet arisen 
to produce an investigation on our part. 
It was thought, however, that what Spain 
was not entitled to, would belong to us by 
the Louisiana Purchase ; and it was seen 
that England had designs on that coast, 
and would, if permitted to work unnoticed, 
gain immense advantages on our western 

orders. Jefferson, with the foresight 
of a practical Statesman, commissioned 
Lewis and Clarke to explore the whole 
of the Louisiana region, cross the Rocky 
Mountains, and descend*the branches of 
the Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, thus 
to perfect a claim, which, if Spain should 


not set it aside, might be successfully held 


against Great Britain. The wisdom of 
that movement is now perceived. Equal- 
ly so is its propriety. If, indeed, our 
Government had planned it with full 
knowledge at the time, that Spain’s title 
to all that region was complete, or with 
a determination to establish and hold a 
claim in the face of that title—we, for 
one, would not hesitate to say, that it 
would have been the worst of stains on 
our national honor. But Great Britain 
cannot show that it was so projected ; 
and those who have studied the circum- 
stances of the early years of our Govern- 
ment know that it was not. 

As to the demand we made for the 
restitution of Astoria, the arrangement 
we entered into with England for the 
joint occupancy with Oregon, and the 
proposition we made her to have the 
boundary of the 49th parallel run on 
over the mountains down to the Pacific 
—all of which, as taking place in 1818, 
before we acquired the Spanish title, are 
alleged as proofs of our utter disregard of 
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that title at the time—it is sufficient to 
say, that our statesmen had for many 
years perceived that the ancient power of 
Spain on the Continent was breaking 
fast, and that some other nation must 
soon become possessed of the unoccupied 
wilds of her dominions; that we had 
begun, in consequence, to negotiate with 
her in 1815, nearly three years before, 
for the acquisition of that very title ; that 
when we were making those propositions 
to Great Britain, that negotiation was ex- 
pected daily to be brought to a success- 
ful close ; and that it was in fact termi- 
nated only four months afterwards with 
the cession to us of all her claim to the 
Pacific coast, from California northward. 
Let it be remembered, too, that through 
all that negotiation with England, the 
United States «treated the Spanish title 
with respect,” not asserting that they 
had a perfect right to Oregon, but that 
their clam was good as against Great 
Britain. 

We think, then, it is conclusively 
proved, that no diplomatic ingenuity can 
make our two claims when put forward 
together against a third party, appear not 
mutually compensative and confirmative, 
(in case either needed to be strengthened,) 
rather than “ mutually destructive’—and 
that our rights in Oregon may be firmly 
and honorably reposed on both at once. 

We believe, however, the argument 
would have been more simply and secure- 
ly conducted in another way. I[t was not 
necessary or well to advance both titles 
at the same time. Our claim through 
Spaia is held by Mr, Buchanan, to cover 
the entire territory in dispute. Our claim, 
in right of our own discoveries, is held to 
be impregnable for a part. Manifestly 
the latter could not be necessary to the 
former, should that prove to be valid; 
and, the former swept away, the latter 
must plainly stand on its own merits." 
The broader claim should, therefore, have 
been first presented. That failing, we 
should have been left at entire liberty 
to fall back upon the other in all its 
strength, supported by considerations 
arising from the Lousrana Purchase and 
the principle of contiguity. 

For England is obliged first of all to 
prove the invalidity of the original Spanish 
claim. It is totally impossible for her to 
gain anything of title by relying on the 





* The only ground on which both claims could be advisedly urged together would be 
the supposition that England would admit the Spanish claim to entitle its holder to a 
part of the territory, but not all—in which case our own discoveries, explorations and 
occupation might be urged as reasonable “ considerations” why we, the holders of that 
title, should have a greater share than that alone would give us. 
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rovisions of the Nootka Convention. 
By the very terms of that treaty the 
« Sovereignty ”—that is, the “ Title ”— 
was to remain “in abeyance.” The 
whole question of territorial rights was 
purposely left—just as it stood—for fu- 
ture settlement. For whatever number 
of years, therefore, (short of a period 
sufficient to give a prescriptive right,) 
England might go on extending trading- 
sts and settlements, it is evident she 
would acquire only rights of property, no 
rights of soil:—the “sovereignty,” the 
« title,” would still remain to be deter- 
mined. But granting her able entirely to 
overthrow the original Spanish claim, 
she must then, by the provisions of the 
same Nootka Convention for which she 
contends, allow that we were at equal lib- 
erty with herself to plant ourselves upon 
that coast, in which case superiority of 
title to more or less of the territory would 
rest solely upon priority of discovery, 
exploration, occupancy, with the addition, 
on our part, of the Louisiana claim and 
the right by contiguity, as above stated. 
We propose to make a few remarks, and 
but a few,*respecting the Spanish claim. 
From the earliest ages of American 
history, before the commencement of 
English colonization in Virginia, Spain 
claimed the entire Pacific coast as a por- 
tion of her mighty empire. Her latest 
assertion of exclusive right was in the 
negotiation of transfer to us in 1819. 
How, in the long period that intervened, 
had she built up and established that 
claim? In any manner sufficiently in 
accordance with those rules which na- 
tions have agreed to receive as conferring 
the possession of new territory? Or had 
she made an empty assertion, to be justly 
thrown aside whenever she should be un- 
able to maintain it? We cannot do bet- 
ter than just to enumerate the steps of 
her progress. 
he Pacific Ocean was first discovered 
by Spaniards, in 1513, at the extreme 
southern limits of the Northern Conti- 
nent, in the Isthmus of Darien. They 
immediately began to explore it both 
north and south for a passage to India. 
In 1518 Mexico was discovered, lying 
between the two oceans, but especially 
stretching along the Pacific. Two years 
afterwards that great and splendid em- 
pire was a Spanish province. Expedi- 
tions were immediately fitted out for 
northern discoveries. In 1528 Monaldo 
spent six months, surveying the shore as 
far as the river of Santiago. In 1530 
Culiacan was founded at the eritrance of 
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the Gulf of California. In 1539 Ulloa, 
sent out by Cortez, explored both coasts 
of the entire peninsula of California, as 
far north as the 32d°. In 1542 Cabrillo 
surveyed the coast of the ocean still far- 
ther, reaching the 38th parallel. Falling 
sick and dying, his pilot, Ferrela, con- 
tinued the voyage north till he came 
to a promontory under the 41st®, nearly 
to the southern boundary of Oregon. It 
is contended, on nearly equal authority, 
that they reached at that time the 43d 
“ of latitude. 

Ve have no doubt that the account of 
De Fuca’s discoveries in 1592, and sail- 
ing through the Straits, which bear his 
name, is entirely true. The internal 
evidence is strong. But as the Spanish 
Government did not make it public, we 
shall not rely upon it. 

Hitherto, no English navigator had ap- 
peared on the Pacific coast, except the 
buccaneer, Drake; nor did any English 
flag float along that coast for nearly two 
centuries more. Spain, also, for nearly 
two hundred years after the supposed 
voyage of De Fuca, made no explora- 
tions to the north. But did she, there- 
fore, forfeit her ancient claim, for having 
neglected it so Jong, as is urged by Great 
Britain, and is even allowed by Mr. Gal- 
latin? No. For in the absence of any 
other title, she could hold her claim, as 
against other nations, by prescription. 
** Prescription,” says the Oregon article, 
in the Edinburgh Review, “ may exist by 
itself, when the rest of the world has, for 
a long series of years, allowed a single 
nation to exclude all others from a terri- 
tory to which she has no perfect title by 
occupation, contiguity, or treaty.” Now, 
this is just what Spain could have urged. 
We have nothing to do here with any 
reliance of hers on the absurd bull of the 
Pope, “dividing all the Pagan countries 
on the globe between her and Portugal— 
an arrangement giving to Spain both the 
Americas. We have nothing to do with 
this. From the earliest conquest of 
Mexico—trom her earliest exploration of 
the shores of California—Spain had de- 
clared to all nations her exclusive claim 
to the western side of this continent. She 
was able to do this on the ground simply 
of discovery, occupation, and contiguity 
of sea-coast. And she had guarded that 
claim with jealous watchfulness. She 
had forborne to publish the accounts of 
her navigators, lest other nations should 
take advantage of them. She had forbid 
other nations to trade with her Mexican 
Colonies, lest it should open the door to 
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encroachments upon her territory. She 
had especially declared that alien vessels 
must not navigate any of those es 
of the Pacific seas. And what did the 
rest of the world do? They acquiesced 
in this claim for two hundred and fifty 
years, Was it not then too late for them 
todemur? The very length of time ad- 
duced to show that her ttle had fallen 
through from neglect to occupy the entire 
coast, affords her a secondary title by pre- 
scription, from their neglect to deny her 
claim by practical demonstrations. Nor, 
indeed, was the nature of that title, by 
any means, new to Great Britain. It was 
very much like that which she now asserts 
to the coast of Labrador, where she has 
neither courts nor colonies—very much 
like the title which Don Pedro of Brazil 
has to those vast regions of his empire, 
which the foot of the surveyor or the ex- 
plorer has never trodden, and where the 
wild inhabitants know about as little of 
him and his edicts as of the fabulous blue 
laws of Connecticut. Spain had never made 
a treaty with England, or with any other 
power, in which her claim to the western 
coast of North America was in any form 
surrendered. And when, near the close 


of the last century, some British subjects 
under the flag of Portugal, and some 


American citizens under the flag of the 
Union, began to resort to that coast, for 
the purpose of purchasing furs of the 
natives, the Spanish government in 
Mexico and at Madrid, immediately took 
the alarm, and asserted its sovereignty 
over that coast up to Prince William’s 
Sound, in the same tone which England 
would now use, if her sovereignty over 
the Hudson’s Bay Territory were called 
im question. 

And what if that ancient claim had 
been entirely lost, by two centuries of 
neglect to explore farther, and to occupy 
the higher latitudes? Was it not also 
entirely re-assumed and reéstablished by 
her final prior discoveries and surveys 
along the whole coast? Unquestionably 
it was; and we wonder that Mr. Galla- 
tin, of all men, should have overlooked 
the force of that circumstance, We 
greatly dislike to be found not agreeing 
with that venerable and distinguished 
ex-diplomatist, on a subject so peculiarly 
his own, and on which he has, within a 
few days, at the age of eighty-five, sur- 
prised the public with such remarkable 
communications, But we certainly think 
him in the wrong here, as have been all 
the British Plenipotentiaries. Cook did 
not sail into the Pacific till 1776. But 
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in 1774, Perez, and in 1775, Heceta and 
Bodega, sent out on purpose by the 
Spanish Government, explored the coast 
in various parts, as high as the 58th de- 
gree, passed through the great North- 
western Archipelago, discovered the isl- 
ands now called ‘Queen Charlotte's” 
and “ Prince of Wales’,” and made note 
of many high mountains, bays and head- 
lands. Perez is believed to have even 
discovered Nootka Sound, though it can- 
not be fully authenticated. It was en- 
tirely competent to Spain, therefore, to 
base then, if she chose, an exclusive 
claim on those discoveries alone. No 
one can show that she could then feel it 
necessary for her to go back to anything 
antecedent—to the Pope’s bull, to early 
explorations, to California settlements 
involving right of contiguous coast, or to 
title by prescription. If exploration and 
discovery can ever confer a claim to ter- 
ritory, this was a case. They were char- 
acterized by every requisite circumstance. 
They wereauthorized, governmental, pro- 
jected for the purpose, and what is more, 
made in a region not only already claim- 
ed for two centuries by the nation send- 
ing them forth, but never yet coasted by 
the ships, or seen by the subjects, of any 
other Power. 

In what way, then, could Spain forfeit 
that claim? In one way only——by neg- 
lecting to occupy. But how long must 
such neglect continue, to make the for- 
feiture good? Two years? Three years? 
Five or ten {times such a period? If, in 
ten or twenty years after the English had 
discovered New Holland, while they were 
delaying to occupy, some other nation 
had begun to colonize its coasts, what 
would they have done? England knows 
that she would have driven them away 
at once. She knows she would not have 
suffered so short a period of apparent 
neglect to cut her off from so great au 
acquisition. And how long was Spain 
indolent, before England set a mailed 
foot upon her territory? Perez and Bo- 
dega sailed up the coast in 1774 and 
1775. In 1776—only two years after— 
Cook followed in their track; and the same 

ear, Meares set up a “ shantce,” and 

egan to trade with the natives of Noot- 
ka Sound. Spain immediately took the 
alarm. She had, for two centuries, per- 
mitted no nations ‘ to trade in her Amer!- 
can possessions.” She knew, besides, that 
this trading-hut might grow into a set- 
tlement, a settlement be called occupancy, 
and occupancy create a title. The Span- 
ish authorities in Mexico endeavored to 
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forestall such a result, by seizing Meares’ 
vessel. The English Government, though 
Meares had come there under a Portu- 
guese flag, with Portuguese sailing-pa- 
ers, Portuguese sailors — everything 
focieguese but himself—demanded in- 
stant restitution. Pitt and Fox talked 
scornfully in Parliament of the Pope’s 
bull and Spain’s antiquated title—of 
Cook and Vancouver—but little of that 
title’s having never before been disputed, 
or of Perez and Heceta. Spain 3 ogee 
ed with dignity, and sent a “ Circular of 
Rights” to every European Court; but 
she at last yielded, and assented to the 
Nootka Convention. 

And by so doing, did she confess her 
sense of the real weakness of her claim, 
as England alleges? No. The chief 
infirmity of the Spanish title to the 
North-west in 1790, was just the in- 
firmity of the Chinese title to Hong- 
Kong in 1840,—the want of power to 
resist the British navy. The paramount 
law of nations, as evinced by all the 
precedents of history, is that sovereignty 
over any country belongs to those who 
have it, and who by force or by skill can 
keep it. In 1790, Spain was beginning 
to feel in all her members, and at her 
heart, the impending dissolution of that 
mighty empire which even then over- 
shadowed the world, but is now num- 
bered with the things that were. At the 
demand, therefore, of Great Britain—then 
in the act of acquiring in India more than 
all that she had lost in America—she 
conceded in North-western America cer- 
tain rights which she had always before 
refused. 

And what were those? Rights of do- 
minion—rights of soil—as England has 
assumed ? We have shown that they were 
not so. Spain did not surrender to Great 
Britain one inch oi her sovereignty; she 
only conceded to British “subjects” the 
privilege of fishing and trading on the 
north-west coast, and of “ making settle- 
ments there ;” not a word in the treaty 
concedes to the British King the night of 
establishing his jurisdiction there. What- 
ever her claim was worth in 1790, so 
much is it worth to-day. 

That ancient Spanish title, then—com- 
mencing in discovery, kept up by the 
continued exercise of authority in repel- 
ling all foreigners from those seas, con- 
firmed by centuries of prescription, still 
farther strengthened by later and indis- 
putable explorations and discoveries, 
never distinctly called in question till 
the altercation which led to the Nootka 
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Sound Convention, and even then in no 
degree compromised—is the basis of our 
claim. 

If that title could be overthrown, we 
can then, as we have before shown—on 
England’s own assumption—fall back on 
the discoveries and explorations of the 
Columbia, the Louisiana Purchase and 
the broad contiguity of our territory along 
the Rocky Mountains—all of which con- 
siderations would unite to give us Oregon 
up to the 49th degree. 

There is another view of the whole 
subject, quite independent of all historical 
questions, and Little connected with those 
dogmas of international Jaw which have 
been vaguely consented to by European 
monarchies, who have taken it for granted 
that because Europe was theirs, therefore 
the world was theirs, and they had only 
to agree how to divide it among them- 
selves. The American law of nations is, 
that God made the world not for Europe 
but for the world—Europe for Europe— 
Asia for Asia, and America for America ; 
that the earth is given to man, not for 
a hunting-ground, but for a planting- 
ag to build wigwams, but to 

uild houses and cities—not to live in 
the debasement of savage life, contending 
with wild brutes for dominion over the 
wildness of nature, but to live in the 
comforts and refinements of civilization, 
and in the peace and abundance of well- 
ordered society. So long as Oregon was 
to remain a hunting-ground, so one the 
right of British subjects to hunt there, 
and to buy skins of the native hunters, 
and the right of the British government 
to prevent its subjects in those forests 
from wronging each other and from 
wronging the natives, could not be rea- 
sonably denied. But the time has now 
come when Oregon must be occupied for 
other uses; and the question is, whether 
the British right of hunting there shall 
stand in the way of cultivation, and shall 
exclude those who are ready to fill those 
valleys with the beauty of civilized society. 

But it may be asked, Has not England 
as good a right to colonize the North-west 
coast as we have? No. For—without 
referring to the historical question at all 
on which the argument for us is shown, 
we think, to be impregnable—the fact 
that where Oregon is colonized it must be 
settled by an American and not a British 
population, is conclusive on that inquiry. 

But if such and so fortified is our na- 
ked title to Oregon, are there no rights, 
no claims on the side of Great Britain ? 
no “considerations” in her favor? no 
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circumstances agrees | the whole 
matter from the Nootka Convention to 
this day affording ground in reason why 
we should make her some liberal con- 
cessions? Most certainly there are. For 
if the Spanish title be entirely valid, she 
has one counter-claim of considerable 
value. The English discovered and first 
explored the second great river of Ore- 
gon—Fraser’s River. It rises above 
the 54th degree, and runs directly south 
in a valley parallel to that of the North 
Branch of the Columbia, and empties 
into De Fuca’s Straits, just above the 
49th degree. Now, as we argued above 
that the discovery and exploration of the 
Columbia must be, in the eyes of other 
nations, and of England, a most import- 
ant “consideration” in our favor sup- 
porting the exclusive Spanish title when 
assailed by England, so her discovery of 
Fraser’s River is a just “ consideration” 
in her favor against that title, as urged 
by us. Again, by the Nootka Conven- 
tion, Spain confessedly did concede to 
England important privileges—the right 
of hunting and fishing in that region, of 
trading with the natives, and of estab- 
lishing “ settlements” for that purpose. 
During the long series of wars originating 
in the French Revolution, the British 
privileges in Oregon had become, in a 
degree, prescriptive; and when we be- 
came the purchasers of the Spanish title, 
we acyuired that title under the incum- 
brance of those somewhat undefined 
British privileges, just as we acquired it 
under the incumbrance of the right of the 
natives to roam through the forests, to 
fish in the streams, and to build their 
wigwams in the valleys. That incum- 
brance was accordingly recognized and 
imperfectly defined in the Convention of 
1818. The Nootka Sound Convention, 
though never formally renewed between 
the original parties, had never been dis- 
claimed by Spain in the negotiation of 
new treaties. Magnanimity on our part, 
and a patriotic regard for our national 
honer, to say nothing of justice, required 
us to recognize that incumbrance. On 
the same grounds, we should recognize 
the incumbrance still, and negotiate, not 
in a chaffering or bullying temper, but in 
era spirit for its removal. The 

ritish have, under guaranty of a treaty, 
acquired rights of property in Oregon, 
which cannot be disregarded. 

Moreover, we have for a quarter of a 
century, since 1818, consented to their 
being joint tenants with us of the whole 
territory, with rights of settlement and 
trade coequal with our own—we have 
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thrice renewed the convention conceding 
these rights—and three different Ad- 
ministrations, including the present, have 
offered to compromise with Great Britain, 
by a line that would leave her four- 
ninths of the whole territory. We do 
not see how any American could ever 
think of overlooking these things, urging 
our claim to the last foot of wilderness 
soil covered by an abstract naked title. 

The duty of the Whig Party, at least, 
is neither doubtful nor difficult. They 
are the maintainers of moderate counsels, 
the conservators of the rights of Order 
and Reason, in this country. They will 
maintain the just ground already com- 

romised. And it will not be difficult to 
ead Great Britain, also, to a just conces- 
sion. She has no thought of sending 
her convicts or her paupers, or any other 
class of her superfluous population, to 
inhabit Oregon. Her sole interest there 
is the interest of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, which has acquired the monopoly 
of the rights conceded to her subjects in 
that region. Her tenacity in the contro- 
versy is simply the tenacity with which 
she always contends for commercial priv- 
ileges, and especially when those privi- 
leges have become the vested rights of men 
that know how to influence her coun- 
sels. Satisfy the British government on 
this point, and at the same time let the 
British people see that we have no inten- 
tion either to cheat them or to bully them, 
and there will be little difficulty. 

It is therefore to be looked upon asa 
duty incumbent upon the Whigs, to en- 
courage and sustain every proposition that 
looks to renewed negotiation ; or, that 
failing, to ultimate final arbitration. To 
refuse this common alternative of arbi- 
tration, would betray, on our part, an ex- 
traordinary distrust in the justice of our 
claim, or an extraordinary and unreason- 
able distrust in the capacity or the dispo- 
sition of any foreign nation, or other third 
party, to do us justice. 

Hardly any arrangement could be pro- 

sed for the settlement of this dispute, 
that would not be—in all respects— 
cheaper and wiser, and more honora- 
ble to both parties, than War. It is not 
to be endured, that War, between two 
such nations, should be thought of— 
much less resorted to—on a question like 
this, which reason and right can settle, 
and which arms cannot. ar on sucha 
question, between two Powers so related 
to each other and to the welfare of the 
Human Race, would be the greatest ca- 
lamity that could befall the world at this 
crisis of the world’s history. 
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BIRDS AND POETS ILLUSTRATING EACH OTHER. 


‘* We will entangle buds, and flowers, and beams, 
Which twinkle on the fountain’s brim, and make 
Strange combinations out of common things.” 


Prometheus Unbound. 


*¢ Oft on the dappled turf, at ease, 
I sit, and play with similies— 
Loose types of Things through all degrees.” 


We love our own face in a mirror, 
and, like a second Narcissus, we grow 
amorous over it, shadowed in the bur- 
nished lapsing of a fountain—we love 
the stars sleeping in deep waters, too, 
(happy association!) and the pageantry 
of cloud, and rock, and tree, reversed 
in a still, liquid sky—in a word, we love 
all similitudes! Perhaps this is because 
they illustrate to us a power of repro- 
duction external to ourselves, and this 
is such an approach to that creative 
faculty which belongs to the “ big ima- 
gination” in us, that, having no jealousy 
in our temper, we are charmed to see, 
even in **dumb nature,” something like 
a rivalry of this “ bright particular’— 
gift—we own. In truth, there is some- 
thing worth following up in this idea. 
We should like to see the painter or the 
poet who could ever produce a land- 
scape so cunningly, even to the last mi- 
nutest tracery of its lines and shades, as 
we have seen the unruffled surface of a 
lake do it some clear, calm morning be- 
fore sunrise—not one twisted fibre of 
the grass, one knotted eccentric twig, one 
blue-eyed, dewy-lipped violet but hung 
there—upside down, to be sure—perfect 
as it came from God’s hand! «“ What is 
this? Does it not mock our pride of art, 
and crumble its dedicated altars down ?” 
“It is God’s handy-work through his 
natural laws!” «Ah! But the picture 
is not always there. Does God (in rev- 
erence) with his own personal hand paint 
the landscape in the lake whenever it is 
seen? Is ita special act?” «No; itis 
consequential upon an arrangement of 
laws fixed since the birth of time.” 
“You are smiling! was that smile now 
upon your face pre-ordained since the 
same period ?” *‘* So far as we know, it 
was, equally with the other, consequen- 
hal.” “That smile was a physical ex- 
pression of a mental condition or humor 
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Wordsworth—To a Daisy. 


in yourself, was it not?” “Ay.” “It 
might have been a frown, or varied by 
other external modification?” « Ay.” 
« Might not the landscape in the lake 
have been a_storm-shaken blurr ?” 
“Granted.” “Is it not quite as ‘ conse- 
quential,’ then, that earth has her physi- 
cal expressions of certain conditions and 
humors of the vital force in her which 
are affected by external relations ?” 
*«* What external relations can you mean ”” 
«< First, those to her solar system; next, 
those to the other systems which make 
up the universe. These relations may 
determine in her all the action of ele- 
mental expression—variations of the sea- 
sons, &c., &c.” “Pshaw! fogmatic !” 
“ Guilty ; but stil, we ‘love similitudes,’” 
It is an old fancy of that science of see- 
ing deepest into the millstone, called Me- 
taphysical Philosophy, that the earth is 
an animal—a living thing—of course, in- 
sensate brute and es to our apprehen- 
sion, but to the vision of Higher Intelli- 
gences an appareled creature in its robes of 
cloud and light—swung on its orbed cir- 
cuit, amid traveling peers: that to them 
its vast calm front must be forever preg- 
nant with a meaning of its own ; and they 
can, to “the dumbness of its very ges- 
ture,” interpret—that it has articulations, 
joints and motives” to its body, which 
must move, act and obey the impulse of 
the life within it. This active impulse— 
call it the galvanic fluid, or the principle of 
life—lives through and animates its own 
great bulk, as well as through ev 
modification of its aggregate mass whic 
we see as forms, and know as existences: 


‘One sun illumines heaven ; one spirit 


vast 
With life and love makes chaos ever 
new.” 


That this sphered creature must have 
been itself in chaos a thought projected 
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out of the mind of God—the base and ori- 
ginal of the being of which was a self- 
modifying vital principle. This vital force 
was independent of, and prior to, all or- 
ganization ; yet the law of its energies was 
the creative or selt-formative—so that, if 
it acted through itself at all, it must act 
creatively—plastically—expressing this 
action in forms, the combinations of its 
own constituents. Mark you; the gift 
of this creative energy was from God, 
who gave it its laws, making it through 
them self-acting. In a word, His higher 
energy produced here a remote modifica- 
tion of some one thought or phase of His 
own Eternal might; and this we call— 
and it is to us—creative. The fact of its 
being an energy sustained from God, im- 
plies the necessity of action, and this 
action constitutes its development of it- 
self—its entity. .That this entity must 
be infinitely remote from the positive be- 
ing of God is self-evident : 

** As if the cause of life could think and 

live.” 

God’s being must be something immea- 
surably beyond the ideas of thinking and 
living, as they appear to us—for how 
could like create its like. It may pro- 
create—creation is absolute and beyond 
this; the power of pro-creation is from 
it an endowment: so that in applying 
the term creativeness to any being under 
God, we must be understood as using it 
in the sense of production or projection 
out of the laws of its own life. 

We are no 


** Magian with his powerful wand,” 


setting up to reveal, or be doctrinal of, 
that which may not be known; but yet, 
we protest *‘ we love similitudes,” and 
are fain to test how far they may play- 
fully and safely carry us; for we mean 
to demonstrate (save the mark !) that 
these Birds of which we are to treat are 
no less than the ** winged words” of this 
Earth’s Poetry! Do they not express 
the supremest graces of a purely sensuous 
life—of action—which we have shown 
to be a necessity of that vital energy 
permeating the globe and all that is there- 
in? Now let us see how we can make 
our Earth a Poet—to discourse in sweet 
living numbers! This must be compara- 
tively with Man, of course. There are 
two souls; Man possesses a soul—a pe- 
culiar energy, “‘ breathed into his nostrils, 
the breath of life’—Eternal life, higher 
than the life of the Earth, and to which 
its vital principle has been given as a 
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medium. Then, as the soul is man’s 
highest vitality, why may not the Prin- 
ciple of Life, which is to the Earth its 
highest vitality, be to it the soul— 


“‘ The lightning of its being,” 


yet a lightning whose fountain may be 
the sun, while the eternity of God’s own 
life may be the source of that higher soul 
inman. His soul is creative, and peo- 
ples the chambers of its imagery with 
rare and gorgeous creatures. Then why 
may it not be—as we have shown it 
must, from the necessities of its origin and 
existence—that this lower, or Earth Soul 
is likewise creative, and all things that 
it contains, the expression of this self- 
exercised, seli-modifying power, in 
thoughts that walk, run, creep, are 
still, or fly? A union of the two ener- 
gies, the Spiritual and Sensuous, seems 
to have been necessary to the consumma- 
tion of things as they are. The purely 
Spiritual could know nothing of the Sen- 
suous, except as an abstract idea; nor 
could the purely Sensuous know the 
Spiritual at all, except through vague 
and undefined zmages of power; and this 
very necessity for the interposition of an 
image precludes the possibility of any 
knowledge of its essence. Hence it ap- 

ears to us, that the life of the latter must 

ave been confined to simple conscious- 
ness—a mere direct knowledge of external 
things, as they appealed to its senses, 
eflected its organization ; while its being, 
to the former, was only a cold and life- 
less reflex, such as we have described 
the inverted landscape in the lake to have 
been. Now we fancy that, to angelic 
vision, which alone, under God, regarded 
things from the Universe as a point of 
view, our world must have hung upon 
space about as unnaturally as that morn- 
ing picture did, and all its action have 
seemed as the shadow of a Bird passing 
over it would have done to us from our 
point of view. 


«<_____-The Dadal earth, 
That island in the ocean of the world, 
Hung in its cloud of all sustaining air ; 
But this divinest universe 
Was yet a chaos and a curse, 
For thou wert not; but power from worst 
producing worst— 
The spirit of the beasts was kindled there, 
And of the birds and of the watery forms.” 


That “* thou” was Adam, and, in rever- 
ence, it seems to us that the only way 
left of righting that apparently shadow- 
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peopled “island” to the apprehension 
of those Higher Intelligences, was through 
the interpenetration of the idiosyncratic 
life of some one of the “ Principalities 
and Powers” into its lower essence— 
in a word, by the marriage of the 
Angelic and Sensuous life. That such 
a marriage was symboled by the 
breathing into the nostrils of Adam 
the breath of life, we have no ques- 
tion. Into his organization—the most 
subtle and perfect expression of the 
creative energy of earth—a higher en- 
ergy had passed, and in this sublimest 
marriage was the act and purpose of crea- 
tion consummate. To the universe, when 
he awoke in birth “the great globe it- 
self,” with all “the pomp and circum- 
stance” of its peculiar being, stood first 
revealed beneath the pillared firmament 
as now it stands— 


“ Man, the imperial shape, then multiplied 
His generations under the Pavilion 
Of the sun’s throne.” 


His organization became to this vast 
new entity the law of beauty—of per- 
fect form—harmonizing it with the Uni- 
verse; his point of vision in common 
with the Seraphim, disclosing not the 
only but the highest reality. He first saw 
beauty here, and heard the choir of 
morning birds, but he as well, first looked 
off into heaven and heard the singing of 
the morning stars. He, alone, could look 
beyond mere consciousness, and see 
things, not as they appear to animal sense, 
but as they exist absolutely to all intelli- 
gences. All Truth is relative—but Ex- 
istences are positive. It is only to man 
that the higher truth of these Existences 
was revealed, for he alone saw them in 
their relations. These relations were 
wide as the extended firmament—deep as 
abysmal space; and, to him, in right of 
his angelic birth, « the seeing eye” was 
an This is “the vision and the 
aculty divine;” and that his recreant 
spirituality does not always use it—that 
he has sometimes walked through life as 
one having eyes that saw not—does not, 
for an instant, alter the relations of things, 
or make their position on the eternal scale 
less absolute, or iron-hinged. That he 
has Free Will, in this respect, is his own 
awful and peculiar gift—we cannot con- 
ceive, even of Gabriel, “nearest the 
throne,” as one who could not FALL! 
But we can conceive—if man could only 
see as we do—or (more modestly) would 
only walk with his eyes open, how 
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charmingly and pleasantly his relations 
to the Earth might be changed. It is not 
so absurd, as might appear at first glance, 
to suppose her our Primal Parent through 
whom we have been born of Spirit—for 
surely we owe to her what we have of 
flesh and blood. And, to our mind, 
how lovely such a faith would be! 
With our hearts possessed of it, then 
would all the rude tremendous phases of 
her energy be tempered with amenities. 
It would then be our large Old Mother, 
chaunting in her seas a lullaby to us, 
when the long waves broke roaring on 
the sands or shook the fast cliffs with 
lashings. Then it would be the heavy 
trample of ber roused strength in chasten- 
ings, when the hoarse storm made noises 
and the “cross blue lightning” spit its 
shafts against the crags—or, when her 
mountainous brows shook off the mellow 
evening, it would be in parting smiles 
for us—when their white fronts laughed 
out with the fiery kiss of morning, it 
would be to greet us. We might gaze 
back tranquil love for love into her dark 
eyes of sleeping waters when they 
showed eloquent for us the sparkling 
visions of her infinite life. In pleasant 
wonder, with some awe, we might look 
down where the cavernous arteries of 
her warm great heart were yawning— 
hear the clinking ripple of her nourishing 
blood go through her veins—while, far 
beneath, her fiery bowels yearned and 
shook the hills with belchings. Then in 
her long rivers we would see the arms of 
a nursing Mother thrown around the 
nations—we should know in the wind- 
bowed voiceful forest, the shaking of her 
musical hair—and ah! how tenderly sa- 
lute the Cowslip “ cinque-spotted with its 
crimson drops,” sent forth to us from 
near her heart—a thought of odors paint- 
ed and embodied by the Sun. We should 
then see in Brute active life, not simply 
savage foes with whom our dealings 
should be under the law of blood, but 
Anti-types in which were foreshadowed 
the physical thoughts of strength, activity, 
courage &c., which were to be united in 
man the Type. Lion, tiger, horse, hog, 
monkey, all blended into one; and he— 
with. his union of the Higher Vitality 
acting through these forces—exhibiting 
their utmost capabilities, the basest as 
well as the best powers of these organ- 
ized thoughts of action and of passion. 
Then would they become to us forever a 
lower Brotherhood, reminding us that we 
too are born “ of the earth, earthy ;” that, 
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with all the keen exulting of this star- 
measuring vision, we are linked to them 
through a common life in half that con- 
stitutes our being. Then would the 
Brute King of Numidian forests be a re- 
proach to us—with its inviolate faith to 
the original laws which stamped it royal— 
would rebuke its Human Brother of the 
lion-heart back to “‘mere nature ;” when 
he grew voluptuous, would taunt him 
through the fixed wrinkles in its tawny 
face and the still strength of fierceness in 
its eye, to 


“Rouse ! and the weak and wanton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amorous 
folds, 

And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air!” 


Even the striped Tiger, in its Hyrcanian 
lair, stretched, gorged with blood, and 
harmless as a sleeping child, might teach 
a Robespierre to tire of slaughter and 
sheath for once his gore-stained claws. 
We are forever drawn away from our 
Earth-Mother by that counter force in us. 
May it not be that all Evil is the result of 
this unceasing antagonism of the Organic 
and Spiritual lives—that in a struggle 
which should elevate the lower, the 


symmetry of both is most frequently de- 
stroyed. Nature calls us back to her in 
this symbolical language, while the stars 


draw us by affinities. We will not see 
that our true Heaven lies between the two; 
but in the blindness of our perverse 
strivings make that happy half-way place 
a Hell! Our Mother discourseth with us 
through these her living words—through 
these her constant Anti-types of the heroic 
virtues in us she illustrates the change- 
less laws by which they are sustained. 
She warns us when we have disgraced 
our lion—or even our hog or donkey na- 
tures—how we may get back again to 
truth by copying their simple lives. She 
speaketh sternly to us, for she cannot lie. 
Ay— 

‘* Call the creatures 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven ; whose bare unhoused 

trunks 

To the conflicting elements exposed 
Answer mere nature—bid them flatter 


thee.” 


Ah! then, too, as well, would birds he 
the Anti-types of the Poetical in us. As 
we have said, they are to our Eld-Mother 
her “winged words” of poetry. The 
similitude is perfect here! Even as Poe- 
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try is to us the higher language of our 
highest—i. e. our angelic nature—so, 
with this Matron Sister of the stars, is 
this Poetry the higher expression of the 
strong and beautiful in her. Further. 
more,as in our case it matters not 
whether this expression speak outwardly 
through the heart, the blood or the brain, 
so it be the most purely creative and per- 
fect of its kind, it is yet our Poetry—ex- 
alted just in eae as the brain— 
chief organ of the Soul—has worked it 
forth. So with her—it boots not whether 
sunset, waters, clouds, herbs, creeping 
things, beasts or Birds be her language— 
each condition is the expression of the 
Soul of action in her, and is, in its high- 
est revelations, her Poetry—and, as Birds 
embody the purest graces of this action, 
they are her most elevated articulations! 
Is not this fairly “demonstrated ?” Should 
they not seem to us the sublimest voices 
of her worship, lifted up on wings to- 
wards God, and be therefore sacred from 
all wantonness. Should they not thus be 
taken close to our hearts because they 
not only so clearly speak to us of the 
Soul in her, but as distinctly symbolize 
our own Souls? for is it not from their 
swift aerial movements and melodious 
tones we gather all the images and lan- 
guage of the Spiritual Life? In short, 
are not Birds the clearest, loftiest strain 
of the Earth’s Poetry—the most perfect 
allegories of the life to come—the finest 
Anti-types of the noblest aspirations of 
the life that is? Though man has, in 
common with the elephant, sagacity— 
with the horse, generous activity—with 
the lion, magnanimous courage—yet, 
only in common with the Bird hath he 
Wings, or rendereth up his heart on high 
in singing. But even as Anti-types of the 
physical virtues, Birds are the highest 
expression, and therefore the Heroic Poe- 
try. 

The traits enumerated above in con- 
nection with Brutes, are those of subordi- 
nates, of such as, sword in hand, lead 
columns crashing in the onset, or mount 
first the imminent deadly breach ;” but 
they act under a controlling mastery, and 
it is that of such a spirit as the Eagle 
typifies—of a broad-pinioned cleaver of 
the mists, whose far-flashing, sun-defying 
eye sees beyond the concurrence he has 
wielded to the results. Such a one was 
Napoleon—whose whole career was the 
sublimest Heroic Epic the world ever saw. 
The Eagle was, naturally, his favorite 
bird, and perched upon his standards, 
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leading his fiery veterans to victory. It 
was his Anti-type, with its whole hungry 
family of Raptores, flame-eyed and hook- 
beaked, clustered around it in his Mar- 
shals! It has been the bird of victory 
since time began—all the mighty Genius- 
es of war have loved it— 


“The Anarch Chiefs, whose fierce and 
murderous snares 
Have founded many asceptre-bearing line,” 


have taken it for a sign, an omen of 
triumph. The wry-necked, world-con- 
quering Macedonian followed it to the 
“ Ganges golden” and the Temple of Am- 
mon. The nation-yoking, “hook-billed 
Roman” carried it before his legions. 
Beneath its wings the grand Wallenstein, 
with his German cohorts, “ blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired and strong,” battled 
haughtily with his Destiny ? « The stern- 
er stuff” of our own daring and hardy 
Fathers saw in its strong wings and con- 
tinent-girdling flight, the fittest emblem 
of the freedom and the boundless Empire 
they were founding here. In a word, it 
has idealized and glorified all sublimest 
action and triumphs of the physical. It 
is the Epic of earth’s heroic Poetry. In it, 
like Homer, the Old Mother has loosened 
from “‘ thunderous brows” her topmost 
thought of beautiful, fierce, exulting 
strength, and sent it plumed to float upon 
her storms !—That will do— Miss Barrett- 
izing the Earth! But let the Daughter 
paint for us—her bold pencil does it 
well! When we set up for one of “ God’s 
prophets of the beautiful,” then may we, 
too, grind down the elements for our 
palette, and, at a single stroke, dash off 
such a profile of our Sphynx-headed 
Mother in her eternal youth, that the 
very Raven of the ark—sail to be now 
abroad !—will recognize it for the same 
face it saw lifted aahee above the flood! 
That would be Miss Barrett-izing witha 
“line effect,” especially if by the one 
effort we could throw in, as an accessory, 
the old fellow’s croak of greeting, hoarse 
with the phlegm of ages. But we are 
mournfully fain to confess we may not 
be a Seer—for, as yet, we have seen no 
sights 

‘Of calling shapes and beckoning sha- 

dows dire,” 
worth talking about; though, in equal 
humility, we are ready to acknowledge 
that, all this while, it may be 
ms true I talk of dreams 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy !” 
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Be our similitudes veritable, or this the 
** baseless fabric of a vision,” still we re- 
iterate our “ weakness” for them! Sure 
this wondrous wide ocean of Analogy 
(had we not as well have said Truth?) 
has some sunny spots in it—green isl- 
ands where we love to stop and play 
upon the pebbly verge with the weird 
Albatross—it brings us “ whispering 
shells” from the deep, deep sea. Rebuke 
not our toying fancy, and you shall hear 
them, too! 

But has not Earth, too, as well as Man, 
a yet more exalted and exalting Poetry 
than that of which the Bird of Battle is a 
sign? We, ourselves, can vouch for 
this—for have we not heard it ?—not 
alone in strains such as 


“«_____ Bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination,” 
but through this carnal sense in our own 
— ears have we confessed it. Ah! 
ow different that mellow rhythm, from 
the harsh, hungry clarion, sounded in its 
scream ? 
Have we not gone aside into those 
secret places where our Primal Mother 


“Plumes her feathers and lets grow her 
wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too rumpled and sometimes im- 
paired.” 


Here an awed silent witness have we not 
listened when her solemn moods of wor- 
ship came upon her? Think you she 
does not know the Mighty One, who 
thought her—Daughter of the Sun—into 
being? Yes! and she serves an altar to 
him, “in a house not made with hands ;” 
and thus, for that service—away from 
the hum and dust of bruising cities—from 
the rock-rude chaos of her sterner moods, 
where Eaglets nestle with her Storms— 
doth she draw apart; and, gathering 
about her there her delicate thoughts of 
love and gentlest peace, she lifts them on 
her green bosom to her old Sire to kiss, 
and resting tranquil in his warm light— 
sings! First, she sings an under prelude 
with the breeze and stream—then, soft 
and clear,a louder diapason swelling rings 
in sweet articulations, warbled out or 
trilling from her thousand living throats! 
Must not this be her choral incense— 
hymn of praise—the holier strain she 
carries in the anthem of the stars? 
Every note, too, is plumed with wings, 
and is the living movement of her heart 
to God. Have we not thus seen that 
she, too—comparatively with man—has 
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a Poetry, and discourseth “ sweet livin 
numbers,” after the same manner wit 
his rapt inspirations? This, her * tune- 
ful choir,” is the eldest; and, as it ex- 
se in her the highest yearnings of 
er purer life, so it stands the Anti-type of 
the spiritual and truest Poetry in Man— 
Man! her wayward child, half tyrant and 
half stranger on her bosom. What 
recks he, the hard self-worshiper, that 
the Linnet is his lowlier sister! Still is 
she bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, and sings for him of love! Yet 
he, too, sings of love. Her love is of the 
sun and flowers—his love goes. wing- 
ing to freeze among the stars, and will 
not stoop to caress her. Ah! unfra- 
ternal despot; ye may not know the 
innocent joy when it is warm about the 
heart. Thus her meek rebuke would be 
plained low from out her tiny heart! 
But, gentle singer, though in the aggre- 
gate we be 
‘A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest salvages”— 


yet have we men and women of us, who 
** Subscribe to tender objects "— 


who can turn away from the unholy al- 
tars of this “dark idolatry of self.” to 
know and feed upon the beautiful in out- 
ward things. To such, thou art a lowly 
sister— 
‘And for thy songs they give thee song 
again, 
But set thy lispings to a loftier strain !” 
Safer in their wide sympathies thou may- 
est nestle than in the strong cedar— 
cherished and nourished at their deep 
hearts—take thine ease—thou mayest be 
glad ! 

These are the true Monarchs here. 
They have thrown aside the perple and 
forgotten State. They go forth bare and 
meek into the throng of living creatures, 
and in their beneficence alone do they 
seem royal—* like the benediction of the 
covering heavens,” their calm, genial 
smiles fall everywhere in dew ; 

‘*¢ And they shall be accounted Poet Kings, 

Who simply say the most heart-easing 
things.” 

These are they the Song Birds typify! 

—the soft-eyed and musical-hearted !— 

Ah, alike— how full of happy love and 

the power of giving joy! 

It is very pleasant and curious to see 
how many points of resemblance there 
are between these Pilumy Poets and their 
bifurcated rivals without feathers. The 
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points of departure are rather of manner 
than of kind. The bird is its own in- 
strument, and 
**Singeth of Summer in full-throated 
ease ;” 
though there are exceptions: the Wood- 
pecker sometimes makes of the hollow 
oak an ‘‘ instrument” whereon to beat a 
tattoo. The Pheasant extemporizes the 
thunder of deep bass, using an old log 
for a drum; but these are incidental 
deviations, for they are not strictly Song- 
Birds, though they carry important parts 
in the orchestra. The Man has a voice 
too, and uses it to a purpose sometimes— 
for old Herrick says, 


**So smooth, so sweet, so silv'ry is thy 
voice, 

As, could they hear, the damned would 
make no noise.” 


And, in further proof of the earnestness 

with which it may be used, even the 

delicate Juliet exclaims, 

“Else I could tear the cave where Echo 
lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than 
mine 

With repetition of my Romeo’s name.” 


And could you but hear the exquisite 
Mrs. Mowatt in the “ Else I could tear” 
of these lines, you would understand what 
might be the voice of Shakspeare’s 
‘“‘dove-feathered Raven” in sad beauti- 
ful rage! In loftier numbers we are told 
how 


= The harmonious mind 


Pour’d forth itself in all prophetic song.” 
But this labial lute—the organic “ instru- 
ment” in man—could not equal the ef- 
fects produced by those of his rivals ; and, 
as he was to express in himself every- 
thing, he brought his constructive cre- 
ativeness to bear, and soon through it 
equalized his individuality with al/. From 
the time of 

“‘Jubal’s pipe awakening the young 

echoes,” 

down to the present, his art has grown 
until his creatures—in emulation of his 
Mother—have become alive, and he can 
“ With fleet fingers make 
His liquid-voiced comrade talk with him— 
It can talk measured music eloquently.” 


And now—oh rarest miracle !—won- 

drous consummation ! 

“Let but thy voice engender with the 
string, 

And angels will be born whilst thou dost 
sing.” HerRICK. 
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Here is the triumph, “in special,” of 
Man’s creativeness over that of Earth! 
We should like to see the old Dame or 
any of her Poet-Birds surpass this charm- 
ingly refined mode of populating a Hea- 
ven! But yet, withal, it is the legiti- 
mate procreation of 

** Music married to immortal verse,” 
and the logical deduction from our * fore- 
gone conclusions,” that while Earth’s 
music-notes are embodied in the forms of 
Birds, those of Man become angels! 

Birds love best «« the bedabbled morn,” 
and their boldest, freest song bursts 
forth in wild, sweet garrulous greeting 
to the sun—while their evening hymns 
are plaining low and mellow! Our 
Poets have not been remarkable for see- 
ing the sun rise. They permit 

** Full many a glorious morn 
To flatter the mountain-tops” 

unreproved of them. They rather affect 
the ghostly watches of the moon, and 
though given to becoming somewhat 
“mellow,” too, of evenings, “‘ the wild dis- 
guise has been apt to almost antick” them. 


**Cup us till the world goes round,” 


was ever the favorite chorus of their 
mellow vespers. God bless them! Poor 
Chancer is not the only one of whom it 
might be said— 

“That mark upon his lip is wine !” 
The song-bird with its pipes a-weary 
sips, for refreshing, the fiery dews in- 
spired of the sun. They, as well to 
awake the frost-bound blood or rouse the 
sacred madness, have quaffed at this 
« ________. Thespian spring, 
Of which sweet swans must drink before 

they sing 
Their true-paced numbers and their holy 
jays.” 

Not a strictly Washingtonian sentiment, 
by the way, but it will do, since Birds 
and Poets are accountable for it—though 
so staid a Poet as Wordsworth talks 
about “Thou drunken Lark!” Birds 
are proverbially improvident and regard- 
ful of the injunction, “ give thyself no 
thought for the morrow, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink”—for with 
them “sufficient to the day is the joy 
thereof!” That therein Birds and Poets 
do most agree, the Lay of « The Flower 
and Leaf” shall bear us witness. The 
gentle Poet, idling through an embowered 
Dream-land, becomes 

“« —. Ware of the fairest medler tree 

That ever yet in all my life! see. 
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: * * « * . 
Wherein a goldfinch leaping pretilie 
Fro bough to bough.” 

The little bird begins to sing 

** So passing sweetly, that by manifold 

It was more pleasaunt than I could devise.” 
Thereby ravished into paradise, he sat 
him down upon “the sote grasse” to 
drink in tranquilly the fullness of the new 
bliss; and reclined thus, his heart begins 
to chaunt of itself—like wind-stirred 
boughs—concerning this song of its little 
Brother which so moved it. Above all 
images of soft delight, that rippling ac- 
cord was 


** More pleasaunt to me by many fold 

Than meat or drinke or any other thing, 

Thereto the herber was so fresh and cold, 

The wholesome savours eke so comforting, 

That as I deemed sith the beginning 

Of the world was never seene er than 

So pleasaunt a ground of none earthly 
man !” 


You perceive that Chaucer and his Gold- 
finch might both have sprung from a very 
‘“‘ Haleyon’s nest” of spiritual ‘ Loafer- 
dom!” Indeed, 
‘* _______. the placid mein 
Of him who first with harmony informed 
The language of our fathers % 
seems to have marked him peculiarly as 
Prince and Founder of this world-wide 
Order of “the lovers of the quiet.” He 
absolutely and unblushingly confesses 
the whole implication in «« The Romaunt 
of the Rose”— 

‘* And then wist I and saw full well 

That Jdlenesse me served well, 

That put me in such jolitie.” 
But then, who does not love that 
« jolitie’? when he understands that 

«¢ There was many a bird singing 

Throughout the yerde all thringing,” 
“is fit for treasons, stratagems,” &c. 
Ay, he is the veriest hind that ever 
turned up clod, who has not a fountain 
of sweet apprehensions stirred within 
him when he hears, mellowed through 
the gray rifts of Time, the rhythm of 

«“ These birdes that I you devise 

They song her song as faire and well 

As angels doon espirituell.” 
Ah, exquisite Idlers !—would that in this 
busy, froward, vexing “ Play,” the only 
“acts” for these like you might be to 

* Sit apart and sing, 

And smoothe your golden hair !” 


To the Bird, this gay, blissful Aiden is 
the reality of sunshiny life—to the pale 
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Poet, alas! the ‘* semblant shadow” of a 

taunt. Yet, withal, his brave “ faith of 

gentleness” lives too far on high—too 

self-sustained in its own quiet might to 

lust for base appliances. The making 

melody to feed his own heart’s yearning 

brings to him 

“A 8 content in course of true de- 
ight, 

Than fo be thirsty after tottering honor, 

Or tie Ais treasure up in silken bags 

To please the fool and death.” 


But however charming these general 
‘« similitudes” of the Birds and Poets may 
be to us, it is necessary for us to remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as being 
*‘cloyed of sweetness” known in the 
world! We must descend to particulars 
in illustrating our theory of concordance. 
We have said that song-birds were the 
a of they who “shall be ac- 
counted Poet Kings.” By this we mean 
that—for each of the Human Poets who 
has illustrated the external relations of 
Humanity distinctly from himself—or, in 
other words, who has seen and sung of 
things as they are—and been purely cre- 
ateve—our mother furnishes among Birds 
a distinct Anti-type. For instance—as 
the most immediate and convenient ex- 
ample—what sentient thing so strikingly 


illustrates Shakspeare as the Mocking 


Bird? Though circumstances rendered 
the interposition of a “ Discoverer” 
necessary to bring to light the New 
World, which alone could furnish the 
prototype of such a Genius, yet it is not 
the less true that it has been found. And 
here we, daringly perhaps, present it. 
The Mocking Bird is the Monarch of 
Earth’s song—imperial over all the choir 
of woods and plains that lie beneath the 
stars—as Shakspeare is over that more 
spiritual choir which, 
‘* In the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself sublime and strong.” 


Shakspeare is more human than human- 
ity itself—in the subtilty of his mimetic 
art another “nature that shapes man 
better.” The Mocking Bird in its native 
powers of song surpasses all other birds ; 
and even when imitating them, 
** All that ever was, 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music 
doth surpass.” 

On some fair morning, when our Mother 
wears such holiness of smiling peace 
upon her face that the dreamy Poet wan- 
dering forth might be pardoned for_sup- 
posing that he was 
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** Amidst the young green wood of Paradise, 
Such store of birds therein yshrouded were, 
Chaunting in shade their sundrie melodie,” 


until the very hills reverberate, and 
meadow s dance in cadence—then 
might he hear the Mocking Bird triumph- 
ing 5 aa above them all its notes would 
swell— 


** With wanton heed and giddy cunnin 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony !” 


Every trill and quaver of a rival song its 
victorious, Elfin skill would reproduce, 
until each separate throat was choked 
with envy. Ab, then the joy and glory 
of its conquestcomes! Out of the silence 
there would go such a “ storm of music,” 


** Such harmonious madness 

From its throat would flow,” 
as might “shake the dull oblivion from 
his dreams !” 

By the way, in this connection we will 
quote authority, lest we might be set 
down by some dull doubter as a mere 
rhapsodist. Mr. Audubon is the highest 
upon such subjects, and he says: 


“They are not the soft sounds of the 
flute or of the hautboy that I hear, but the 
sweeter notes of Nature’s own music. The 
mellowness of the song, the varied modu- 
lations and gradations, the extent of its 
compass, the great brilliancy of execution, 
are unrivaled. There is probably no bird 
in the world that possesses all the musical 
qualifications of this king of song, who has 
derived all from Nature’s self.” 


Shakspeare was diverse as a peopled 
world ; all moods, all thoughts, all hu- 
mors of all men, alike were his. The 
verisimilitudes and Protean versatility of 
the Mocking Bird are quite as strange. 
Indeed, its power of adaptation is most 
remarkable. The same authority quoted 
above represents it in its native and con- 
genial home—the dew-dropping, odor- 
breathing South—as the most gentle and 
confiding of creatures. We can bear 


eye-witness of this; for here it is known 


and cherished in the fraternal spirit of 
our Philosophy, and is as fearless, fa- 
miliar and domestic as a household sprite. 
We have seen it, as he represents, place 
its nest openly upon the fence by the side 
of the public road, and have often thrown 
crumbs to it as it hopped about the door- 
sill. But like all vigorous natures, it Js 
restless and a wanderer—though, with a 
sagacious and mysterious sympathy or 
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apprehension, it never pushes its migra- 
tions beyond the vicinage of Humanity 
of some sort or other. It is too conscious 
and fastidious ever to waste its sweetness. 
We remember it as the pioneer in South- 
ern Kentucky ; for it always waits until 
the conquering axe has made the Eden of 
meadows, clover-fields and gardens ready 
for its coming; and in this character it is 
the very antipode of the Bird of Louisiana. 
We saw the first one that made its ap- 
pearance in the neighborhood of our 
native town. We were quite a young- 
ling, with that old Saxon-robber impulse 
of destructiveness rioting in our veins. 
We had our first gun in hand, and it was 
with the fierce exultation of our savage 
blood that we saw the first victim flutter- 
ing plumb from the tree-top, or the death- 
spring of a stricken Hare. Racing through 
the meadows, slaying and to slay, one 
morning we saw afar off upon a tall tree 
agraceful Bird, with white upon its wings, 
fluttering about as though at a loss whe- 
ther it would be safe to alight and sit still. 
We at once knew it for a stranger; for 
every —— quip and whim of every 
particular denizen of wood and plain 
around us was familiar to us as our own 
five fingers and toes. We forthwith in- 
hospitably swore that we would possess 
ourselves of the wanderer dead or alive. 
We attempted to approach it—in a mo- 
ment it was gone to another tree—we 
followed with more caution and as little 
success—again and again we tried. In 
a word, no Jack-o-Lantern ever led 
simple lout of a boor so devious and 
difficult a dance, through thickets, quag- 
mires, over rude break-neck grounds, 
as we were drawn to traverse in that 
futile chase. We reached home weary, 
dusty and forlorn, cursing the sober 
circumstantial wit of .his wild, fleeting 
passenger. We saw it often after- 
wards, but never gave it another chase. 
Its mate soon came, and the Pioneers 
built their nice tangled house in some 
secret place—and as brood after brood 
went forth, it came to be, that all the 
region round about so 
** Resounded 
Their anthems sweet devised of love’s 
prayse, 
That all the woods theyr echoes back re- 
bounded, 

As if they knew the meaning of their lays.” 
At first the dull, Genius loci, did not re- 
gard this witching revelation of enchant- 
ed land that was giving its slow-paced 
hours quick wings, until we—with that 
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faculty of giving prestige to things 
(ahem!!) which is peculiar to us—t 
them what a miracle it was, and took the 
fresh, young girls out with us to hear 
its star-felt strathspeys quiver through the 
Moon. Then Mocking Birds became 
“therage.” No lady’s boudoir was com- 
plete without one caged, and all the bad, 
vagrant boys in the country were drafted 
into service to find their nests and young. 
And it was wonderful to see how—in the 
precise ratio of the persecution they were 
subjected to under this new mania—their 
wariness and foresight were increased. 
We ourselves, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a closer insight into their habits, it 
must be confessed, were numbered amon 
their persecutors. Often have we, wit 
a particular individual in our eye, which 
had shown surpassing powers, (for they 
differ in this respect as men do!) spent 
a whole day in the fields watching and 
following its every movement, in the hope 
of discovering its nest. But though there 
were hundreds of others passing—in the 
suburbs of a town—the shrewd creature 
would seem to have singled us as a pry- 
ing inquisitor from all the rest, and, do 
what we might, would baffle us hour 
after hour, and day afterday. We came, 
after a while, to regard their sagacity as 
something wizard-like—inscrutably he- 
yond coe Bi Soit was, really. The same 
surprising prowess which made it supreme 
in its own life otherwise, made it thus 
here under the compulsion of circum- 
stances. So when impulse and poverty 
had driven Shakspeare to London, his 
masterly genius mated itself with circum- 
stances as he found them, (so far as was 
necessary,)—with the base huckstering 
elements he saw to be all-powerful around 
the theatres—until, interfusing his own 
** candid nature” into those about him, 
he elevated them upon his triumphs into 
dignity, as well as awed respect. But 
this facility of adaptation illustrates only 
a phase of its Shakspearian character. 
Shakspeare was the genius of “ infinite hu- 
mors”—Jack Falstaff, Bardolph, Shallow, 
Nym, et it omnes—with Puck, Ariel, Ti- 
tania and Oberon thrown in—stand like 
chiseled laughter upon the monumental 
frontof Time. Our feathered Shakspeare 
can, in its sphere, contend for nothing so 
sublimely fixed—but that it is a practical, 
habitual humorist of the rarest water, we 
can testify. 

We have seen it alight amidst a squad 
of purple Martins pluming themselves 
upon the bare topmost boughs of a soli- 
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ary old oak, in the early sunshine. The 
Martins would turn their heads—stare 
soberly at the intruder—half-spread their 
wings quickly, and twitter to each 
other in astonishment. The unbidden 
guest would cock his eye, stare, throw 
out his wings and twitter too—aping 
their every gesture and note so ex- 
actly that it was impossible to tell who 
was who! The Martins evidently much 
surprised, would throw out their wings a 
little wider, and chirp and twitter in some- 
what louder concert. The Mocker would 
coolly ape each sound and gesture. The 
simple Birds would seem astonished, and 
bounce away into the air with short 
circlings and vociferous clamors—ques- 
tioning each other what all this meant. 
The mocking Elf would spring up too 
and clamor loudly and more clear than 
they in their own tones—until at last, 
after a deal of fluttering and to-do, the 
Martins would come back and quietly 
settle round him—seeming to have con- 
cluded that he must be “ one of them !” 
There he would sit awhile deliberately 
doing all they did—saying all they said 
—till some new freak would beset his 
volatile humor—when, to the sudden 
shriek of a Hawk in their midst, the 
simple but valiant Birds would dip swiftly 
downward, and with shrieks of rage come 
swooping back to punish their imaginary 
foe! Nothing was to be seen but the 
stranger demurely chirruping their own 
soft language just where he sat before. 
The poor birds would appear evidently 
to feel that there was something “more 
than met the eye”—than they could 
understand in all this—and would scatter 
in affright and leave him sole occupant 
of the perch. This was what the knave 
seemed to have desired, and would forth- 
with commence pouring his whimsically 
glorious gushing melodies until that old 
tree-top seemed to be populous with in- 
finite various throats—now piping in 
measured, slow succession their peculiar 
strains—then hurried and rushing, tramp- 
ling with musical tread upon each other’s 
heels. We will here dismiss this par- 
ticular contrast. We are fully prepared 
to expect, that in this instance as well as 
in those which are to follow our * Simili- 
tudes”—our whole Philosophy indeed— 
will appear to many surface-glancing 
minds, 

‘Like the man’s thought dark in the in- 

fant’s brain— 
Like aught that is which wraps what is to 


be” 
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We are smilingly content to rest all 
upon this interpretation, so that—in the 
Poetical sense—it include the pregnant 
meaning of 


** The infantine familiar clasp 
Of things divine.” 


And then again, who but Milton, * blind 
Thamyris” among the “ Prophets old” 
should be a type of the Nightingale ? 
Who does not remember that delicate and 
touching comparison instituted by him- 
self in allusion to his blindness? Who, 
other than he, could under such circum- 
stances of blank, rayless desolation— 
poised on his own supreme spirituality 
—have loftily fed 


te on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


All minds must be impressed by the 
strange excelling appositeness of the 
‘* similitude” in this case. Ah, Soul of 
the Beautiful! thy 


** Cloudy wings with sua-fire garlanded,” 


‘* Before the spirit-sighted countenance 

Of Milton didst thou pass from that sad 
scene 

Beyond whose night he saw with a dejected 
mein.” 


And what a starry “ night” was that thou 
didst disclose to him! How great a 
firmament, moving and mingled, popu- 
lous with burning spheres! And what 
a dawn is that which has leaped forth 
from it—in flames, in purple, and in 
music over Earth! We see it to have 
been both with Milton and his own loved 
Philomel, that their midnight song 


* begins anew 
Its strain when other harmonies stopt short 
Leave the dinned air vibrating silvery.” 


To both, the prerogative has been given, 
as a dominion over that ominous, awiu! 
pause ’twixt Life and Light, 


“‘ To satiate the hungry dark with melody.” 


With both it is a solemn minstrelsy— 
solemn and liquid from its shadowy 
source—pregnant and high as prophesy. 
The Nightingale 


‘“‘ The light-winged Driad of the trees,” 


sitting and singing ’neath the moon, will 
make the long-drawn shades to stir, and 
night’s deep bosom palpitate with bliss. 
In its rapt song, fluent and rounded 
like the roll of waters going free, the 
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fountain of its heart comes forth—now 
the tide is full and slow, up-swelling 
through the dusky void—then it is rip- 
pled out in low, sweet laughings, and 
again burst in the shrilly ring of jubilant 
loudest symphonies. What a joy it is 
beneath the “ visiting moon,” 


“ The singing of that happy nightingale 
In this sweet forest, from the golden close 
Of evening, till the star of dawn may fail, 
Thus interfused upon the silentness.” 


In the tender melancholy, the full, liquid 
flow of Milton’s majestic measures we 
can perceive something more than an 
imaginary resemblance to the character- 
istics of the bird’s song ; 


“And Philomel her song with tears doth 
steep!” 

as well as the Blind Singer. The nations 

crowding eagerly around the pedestal of 

the Poet’s fame, to do obeisance to his 

memory, bear witness that 


“The mellow touch of music most doth 
wound 

The soule when it doth rather sigh than 
sound ;” 


and, softened down the lengthened night 
of ages, do those 


“ Sighs resound through harkless ground.” 


Though this saddened, mournful earn- 
estness tempers and leads the general 
flow of his verse, yet “ L’Allegro” is 
contrasted with “Il Penseroso :” he can 
and does smile as well as weep; and the 
music of his delicate mirth 


* Falls on us like a silent dew 
Or like those maiden showers 
Which, by the peep of day, doe strew 
A babtime o’er the flowers !” 


The Nightingale will not sing when 
deprived of its liberty, and dies in a 
cage. Here we are reminded of Milton’s 
stern indomitable devotion to human free- 
dom. Who does not remember that glo- 
rious burst of this holy enthusiasm— 


“« _____The uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt 
spirit 

With such a flame of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be moved to sym- 
pathize, 

And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, 
and shake.” 


Both Bird and Poet were clothed in that 
“russet mantle,’ which Time and all 
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things else solemn and strong, love best to 
wear. In the Bird, with its plain, brown 
plumes, hid in the lowly hawthorn, sing- 
ing to the night, who does not see a re- 
semblance to the Republican Poet, in his 
coarse, simple garb, retired beyond the 
reach of persecution to his humble home ; 
while, out of his darkness, over all the 
world; 


** Prophetic echoes flung dim meiody.” 


With so many and such singular points 
of coincidence between them, who can 
doubt but that the Poet felt them, and 
that his mild spirit yearned, and was 
moved by the tender drawing of affinities 
towards his tuneful Brother. He, rather 
than poor Keats, might have passionate- 
ly pleaded : 


** So, let me be thy choir, and make and 
moan 
Upon the midnight hours. 
Thy voice thy lute, thy pipe thy incense 
sweet 
From swingéd censers teeming ; 
Thy shrine thy grove, thy oracle thy heat, 
Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming.” 


As is Milton, so is the Nightingale pe- 
culiarly the favorite of the poets. They 
are regarded alike with a gentle and deep 
affection. Kind old Spenser has ex- 
pressed this for us all, and for all Time, 
concerning the Bird; and the Poet and 
the Bird are one. 


** Hence, with the nightingale will I take 
parte, 

That blessed byrd that spends her time of 
sleepe 


In songs and plaintive pleas tg 


Other coincidences—if possible, even yet 
more apparent—suggest themselves. 


** Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do 
beat 

The vaulty heaven so high above our 
head.” 


But the thought of Shelley at once oc- 
curs in the high place of that aerial mel- 
odist. Who has not, long ago, linked 
indissolubly in his memory the image of 
this Poet with that of the Skylark. One 
could not avoid this association, even if 
the “ Ode to a Skylark” had never been 
written. The Poet felt it to be his skiey 
Brother, and greeted it out of his heart 
of hearts, in the silver-footed cadences of 
that most rare of exquisite strains. It 
seems to us that the poet had uncon- 
sciously thrown out his own soul upon 
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those music-hinged plumes up the blue 

dome of air, 

“ To float and run 

Like an unbodied joy whose race has just 
n ” 


It is evident that, in the simplicity of 
this beautiful egotism, he was singing to, 
and of himself, without being aware. In 
all poetry, there is not a more nice and 
perfect similitude of the life and mission 
of the individual Poet, than that he has 
furnished of his own in this ode. Who 
other than Shelley is 


** Like a poet hidden 

In the Tight of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathize with hopes and fears it 

heeded not !” 
But it was an atmosphere akin to the 
sun-bright radiance of a prophet’s brow, 
in which he was “hidden ;” and the 
vision of bat-eyed, oblivious dreamers 
has shrunk before it, because it was of a 

** Light diviner than the common sun.” 
Such, “ muling” in their dull infanticide 
of thought, have been venomous as they 
knew how to be in denouncing him as 
‘a cold, incomprehensible Idealist!” 
Miss Barrett, in her magnificent ** Vision 
of the Poets,” has been most shamefully 
disloyal to the glorious apprehensions in 
herself, when amidst such “ goodlie com- 
panie,” she dismissed this poet down the 
ages, on the attenuated echo of this vul- 
gar lie: 

4 And Shelley, in his white ideal 

All statue-blind-——_———,” 
is a falsehood base enough to be Demo- 
cratic. The “ white wings” she prayed 
might sprout upon the shoulders of George 
Sand, were singularly unfaithful to her 
own strong aspirations for the eternally 
True, at this particular juncture. 

A cruel and unrighteous falsehood with 
regard to that heroic man has been con- 
veyed by her in this characterization. 
Its meaning, as a Poetical image, most 
significantly and effectually shuts him 
out from the whole region of human 
sympathies. This is the very error in 
which the mobocracy of mind has per- 
sisted with regard to him, and to finda 
genius possessed of such remarkable 
prowess as her’s has given abundant 
evidences of, stooping to demagogue with 
a scrubby prejudice for the sake of an 
effective image, is painfully displeasing 
tous. Well might his saddened shade 
be imagined as exclaiming “et tu Brute!” 
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(with a feminine appellative) to a thrust 
coming from such a hand. Yet, though 
she, herself, has first really unsexed 
genius, she has as well unfraternized it 
in thus countenancing the mongrel herd 
which has so long been barking at his 
heels. What, Shelley !—meekest of the 
“Elder Brothers of humanity ”—who 
would gladly have anointed the feet of 
the poor fallen ones and wiped them 
with his hair, could he thereby have 
raised them up again 


** To live, as if to love and live were one” — 


who informed himself of medical science, 
and walked the hospitals while a mere 
youth, in view of no other rewards than 
those which the consciousness of minis- 
tering to the woes of others might 
bring—whose whole private life—with 
all its passionate derelictions upon mis- 
taken principles—is now acknowledged 
on every hand to have been spent in the 
“dedicated air” of universal love— 
whose very errors have a sublimity in 
them approaching to the awful, from the 
consistent earnestness of this love for 
the Brotherhood of Humanity which 
made them blind. He to be stigmatized 
from such a quarter as whitely cold, in 
the frozen isoiation of his ideality “ all 
statue blind,” is too unpardonable. None 
but fools and fanatics pretend to pin 
their faith upon any particular poem of 
Shelley’s as the embodiment of a philos- 
ophy or creed. To all thinkers, Queen 
Mab is, to the last intent, false—as he, 
himself, regretfully acknowledged in later 
life. But then it is recognized as, artisti- 
cally, the most intense and finest expres- 
sion of a peculiar period or phase otf 
development common to that dawn of 
eager energies which as well makes a 

‘*___-Morning like the spirit of a youth, 

Who means be of note, begin betimes.” 

There is a sublimer thing than Reason, 
which is Faith—the highest faculty of 
the human soul—and Shelley has differed 
from other lofty, earnest minds in the 
particular, that he has not only thought 
out and felt out with singular distinctive- 
ness, but left on record every step, fea- 
ture and condition, of that weary travel 
from Doubt to assured Truth, each one 
has to make for himself over the high- 
way of development. All along the way 
of his pilgrimage, he has left land-marks 
which may lead the weak, who stop 
short, to error; but to the strong-vis- 
ioned and the hardy must prove impor- 
tant guides to that high-placed “ house 
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of life,” upon the very threshhold of which 
he suddenly fell into the abyss of death. 
As a metaphysician and philosopher, he 
is not to be classified so much by what 
he was, as by what the evident tenden- 
cies of his later modes of thought showed 
he would have been. His life was an 
unfinished act upon which the curtain 
has fallen. He was a mighty Prophet 
sitting on his grave, which gaped and 
took him in before the full burthen of his 
inspiration had been sung. Therefore 
should he be dealt with in charity, which 
forgiveth and hopeth much. 

he thorough student of Shelley 
smiles at his ravings against Religion, be- 
cause he perceives that, simply, they are 
monomaniac. He had dwelt upon the 
fixed idea of its abuses, which he so 
keenly deplored until he had come to 

lace them for the thing itself; while he 
hall, in reality—calling it by another 
name to himself—taken more of its essence 
into his heart than many who have borne 
a better name. That all his morality— 
apart from those vagaries with regard to 
social organization and _perfectability 
which he, in common with Coleridge 
and other bright and true souls, was misled 
by in early life—was of a Christian spirit, 
is perfectly transparent; though he was 
unconscious of this himself. He was 
working his way up through clouds of 
error, made splendid by his genius, to 
the clearer atmosphere of Faith—glimpses 
of which he had already been visited by 
through the rifts. Had he lived, we 
have no question, he would have mount- 
ed to a realization of Faith, and calmly 
settled with folded wings upon the * Rock 
of Ages.” We see indications, towards 
the Jast, that he might have even reached 
the opposite extreme of high Conserva- 
tism in Christianity. Students who can- 
not get beyond the “notes to Queen 
Mab,” in their appreciation of Shelley as 
a Man and a Poet, had better have had 
nothing to do with him. His works are 
dangerous play-things for children of any 
age ! 

But we have not room—in the repletion 
of a philosophic mood—to say all in this 
connection we should be glad to say 
about Shelley. This we intend to make 
a future oceasion todo. We have seen 
that never were Bird and Poet so mated. 

Let but the impulse of some holy, 
even though miscalculated, purpose be 
presented—of some deed of loyal chivalry 
to Her he knew as Truth, come to him in 
the humble walks he chose, and 
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** The low-roosted lark 
From its thatched pallet roused ” 
never sprang up on sublimer flights than 
did this Poet, 

** Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 

Of glory and of good, ———-—_—_-” 

** Sunward now his flight he raises, 

Catches fire, as seems, and blazes 

With uninjured plumes.” 

With all this flashing wonder of his fat 
and graceful winging, yet is that shrill de- 
light we hear—showering a rain of melo- 
dy, while soaring he still sings—the voice 
of our humanity, mellow and rich with old 
familiar tones. Still we are “ overcome, 
as by a summer cloud,” with admiration 
of this most chaste and sacred enthusiasm, 
which seems to be mounting, on its own 
joy, to shake the earth-dews from its 
pinions off into their old fountains up the 
sky! Ah, what a charming symbol is 
it, of the wild, unconquerable might of 
Love! Though its cradle and its com- 
mon home is on the base glebe, yet its 
exultations will not be weighed down and 
tamed—but must as well mount togladden 
all above—linking, in “subtle silvery 
sweetness,” the dust-trodden with the 
starry fields! Shelley most beautifully 
characterizes that marvelous and indefi- 
nable sympathy between the Earth and 
the Human Poetry—which we have been 
endeavoring to illustrate—in one of the 
concluding stanzas to the Skylark ! 

‘* Better than all measures, 
Of delightful sound ; 
Better than all treasures, 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of 
the ground.” 
But, ah, wo is me! Weep now, Urania 
—thou eldest muse—for him! That har- 
mony paused— 
4 And the spirit of that mighty 
singing 
To its abyss was suddenly withdrawn !” 

We have not space for a farther exten- 
sion of these Similes. We will only 
glance ata few others. There is no 
English Bird which furnishes a good 
type of Keats—this Country affords, 
though, a perfect one in the Thrush, 
or, as it is most beautifully, though 
technically termed, “Orpheus Rufus,” 
the Brown Orpheus! [It is inferior 
to the King of Song in the infinite va- 
riety, the triumphant energy and force 
of its minstrelsy. But we are constantly 
reminded of the poetry of Keats, in the 
deep liquid rush of its strains and the 
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keen intense melody of each particular 
note. Like him, it is a plain, humble 
Bird, hiding in the low thickets, and only 
coming forth to sing. hen it mounts 
upon the topmost pinnacle of the highest 
tree, that all the world may know of it— 
for now it has forgotten its timid humili- 
ty—all its heart is big with the melodious 
prophecy of sound. Its mood of worship 
1s upon it, and what cares it, or knows, 
that a proud, cruel world lies at its 
feet, and that it is only mounting to 
where every shaft may reach it. Death 
and fear are no more to it now—it must 
sing—and forth goes the rapt hymn. It 
has become now 
‘«* As one enamored is up-borne in dream 
O’er lily-paven lake, ’mid silver mist, 
To wondrous music 2 


Wondrous, but coming unconscious 
out of its own heart. Then, to we fa- 
vored Human ligteners, 


**O blessed bird, the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, faery place, 
That is fit home for thee.” 

It is one of those strange coincidences 
we have before noticed—that Keats, 
without ever having heard his Prototype, 
should have yet produced the most exact 
and singularly minute characterization of 
its peculiar song— 


5 My sense was filled 
With that new blissful golden melody. 
A living death was in each gush of sounds, 
Each family of rapturous hurried notes 
That fell, one after one, yet all at once, - 
Like pearl-beads dropping sudden from 

their string, 

And then another, then another strain,” &c, 


The very collocation of the words them- 
selves, produces upon the ear the effect 
of a remote resemblance. Alas, poor 
Keats! The savage Archers reached him 
on his airy perch, and cut short, forever, 
those miraculous strains. But though 
now he be “in his far Rome grave,” 
among “ the sleepers in the oblivious val- 
ley,” yet must the echoes he has waked 
live in still reverberations musical, 
through all the enchanted caves of Hu- 
man thought. They are deathless, for 
in him 
“ Language was a perpetual Orphic 
song 
‘ Which ruled with Dedal harmonie a 
throng 
Of thoughts and forms.” 


But concerning Wordsworth— 
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** Once have I marked thee happyest guest, 

In all this covert of the blest. 
Hail to rues far above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion! 
A life, a presence, like the air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care, 
Too blest with any one to pair ; 

Thyself thine own enjoyment !” 


The poet thus furnishes us to hand an 
exquisite characterization of himself in 
the choir of this “ covert of the Blest,” 
through whose shades we thus tardily 
* linger listening.” But which shall be 
prototype to him ? 

** Art thou the Bird whom man loves best, 

The pious Bird with the scarlet breast, 

Our little English Robin ?” 

On the highways, in the by-ways, 
from the green lanes, the hedge-rows and 
the gardens, by the lintel near the hearth- 
stone, summer in and winter out, under 
sunshine, under clouds, happy, calm and 
musical, ever— 


**A life, a Presence like the air ;” 


over merry England and the world wil! 
Robin and the Poet go together, 


** Scattering gladness without care.” 


But the « Little English Robin” does 
not furnish a sufficient Anti-type to the 
higher powers of song which distin- 
guished Wordsworth, as well as these 
gentler graces. Our American Robin, 
which belongs tothe Shakspearian family 
of « The Turdine,’ which includes the 
Mocking Bird and the Brown Thrush, is, 
in a better sense, his Anti-type. This 
Bird is as well a social familiar, and 
builds its woven house upon the limb that 
leans nearest the homestead walls. 
Many a time have we seen it, about dusk, 
catch the fire-flies within ten feet of the 
door-sill—as if it swallowed their weird 
light to feed and go flashing through the 
tender magic of its vesper hymn! And 
ah! who—that has heard that vesper 
hymn, beneath the last golden pauses of 
the twilight, swell out as if it took the 

laintive echo of a saddened Human 

eart for key-note, and set it in grada- 
tions up through the soft notes of Hope 
to the shrilly clamors of a Joy set free, 
chastened by the memory of prison bars— 
will fail to understand how the American 
Robin is the true Anti-type of Words- 
worth! But with thee, venerable ane 
most venerated melodist! ** Sunset is on 
the dial,” and soon we may expect thee 
to be numbered with «The Prophets 
Old.” Though thy head is silvered, Time 
clothes himself in gray when his top- 
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most deeds of wisest strength are to be 
done, and, in the language of another 
daring Singer, to whom, like this Robin, 
our new world has given birth, we would 
address thee on this dreadful pause be- 
twixt Sublimity and Death : 
«“ Then let the sunset fall and flush Life’s 
Dial! 
No matter how the years may smite my 
frame, 
And cast a piteous blank upon my eyes 
That seek in vain the old, accustomed stars, 
Which skies hold over blue Winandermere, 
Be sure that I a crownéd Bard will sing, 
Until within the murmuring barque of verse 
My Spirit bears majestically away, 
Charming to golden hues the gulf of death— 
Well knowing that upon my honored grave, 
Beside the widowed lakes that wail for me, 
Haply the dust of four great worlds will fall 
And mingle—thither brought by Pilgrim’s 
feet.” 

Byron stands in singular contrast with 
Wordsworth. Of ordsworth’s calm, 
slumberous, Oceanic mind, Earth is popu- 
lous with Similitudes ; but of Byron our 
Mother furnishes no Anti-type. We 
know of no sentient natural thing upon 
her broad placid bosom which symbol- 
izes him—and unless we adopt the old 
Greek Fancy, and embody the distortions 
of Human action and passion in scenes 
like those in which 
‘«* the half horsy people, Centaurs hight, 
Fought with the bloudie Lapithies at bord,” 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive how 
he is to be illustrated. We might create 
some monstrous cross of the dull, filthy, 
ravin-hearted Vulture upon the beamy, 
bounding Lark, and thereby make a tame 
“ similitude” of him to the apprehension 
of the shadow-substanced Citizens of 
“Faery”! Byt to the Common World 
Wordsworth has quietly and fitly desig- 
nated his hybrid entity, when he says: 

** thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart ; 
Those nutes of thine, they pierce and pierce 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce.” 

We cannot dwell longer in the atmo- 
sphere of Him who tortured music through 
his whole dissonant volcanic life into 
singing—that 
“ Our life is a false nature—tis not in 
The harmony of things—this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin— 

This boundless Upas,” &c. 


We do not recognize him among “ God's 
Prophets” who eternally cants of 


“* The immedicable soul with heart-aches 
ever new.” 


There is an equal difficulty in finding 
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any distinct Anti-type of Coleridge— 
though not for the same cause. His 
magnificent Genius hangs upon the 
Times like some clouded mystic Fantasy. 
** Up from the lake a shape of golden dew, 
Between two rocks athwart the rising moon, 
Dances i’the wind where eagle never flew.” 

Though there is a Bird—as yet un- 
known and unclassified of Naturalists— 
we heard of, and saw a single specimen 
of, in Mexico, which fully expresses him. 
It is of very splendid plumage and most 
miraculous powers of song, and the su- 
perstitious natives hold it in great vene- 
ration. It haunts the deep groves about 
the old Catholic Missions, and they say 
is often heard to imitate from its hidden 
coverts the strains and voices of the Nuns 
singing their Aves to the Virgin. We 
heard it singing one night, and shall 
never forget the wild unearthly mellow- 
ness of that song— 


“ 


and all the place 
Was filled with magic sounds, woven into 
one 


Oblivious melody, confusing sense.” 
So this stranger from a “far countrie,” 
- a Bird more bright 
Than those of fabulous stock,” 
can alone stand as Anti-type of the 
weird melodist of Christabel and the 
Ancient Mariner. 

The same difficulty presents itself with 
regard to the gorgeous metaphysical 
Genius of Old Spenser. We shall have 
to find his Anti-type in that peopled 


realm of majestic shadows where he 
lived. We see 


ss A Bird all white, well feathered on each 
wing, 
Hereout up to the throne of God did flie, 
And all the way most pleasaunt notes did 
sing, 
Whilst ‘7 the smoak she unto heaven 
did stie.”” 
And are we not satisfied—filled to the full- 
ness of repletion—with the beauty of the 
‘« Similitude 7” But we have already suffi- 
ciently extended our recreations in this 
sunny latitude of charming thought. 
There are very many Similitudes of equal 
appropriateness and loveliness which 
present themselves. These are the chief- 
est. As for the smaller flock, we will only 
say in the quaint simile of Spenser: 
“‘ The Nightingale is Sovereigne of song: 
Before him sits the titmouse, silent bee.” 
Here we will dismiss this, to us, in- 
expressibly delightful theme. 


** So let it slip, like a bright-footed dream, 
Out of the chambers of our daily life !” 
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TO A FLY IN WINTER. 


ON BEING AWAKENED BY A SOLITARY FLY IN MIDWINTER; HAVING FALLEN 
ASLEEP WITH A BOOK IN MY HAND. 


Nuns palsy seize thee, biting Fly! 

Thy doom is on thee ; thou shalt die— 

To take away the sweetest dream ! 

And yet so meanly harmless seem :— 
So thou must die, 
Thou idle Fly! 


Busily buzzing to and fro, 

Why did no spider long ages 

Cold, lean-eyed broker, to his den 

Allure thee first, devour thee then ?— 
For thou shalt die, 
Thou simple Fly ! 


* and yet thou surely didst but well, 
To rouse me from this torpid spell ; 
The scholar’s task I had forgot ; 
Thanks for thy hint—I’ll harm thee not :— 
Thou shalt not die, 
Poor lonely Fly! 


But wherefore art thou here alone? 
Thy a my comrades all are gone. 


Thou hear’st the howling winter’s blast, 
Great Nature’s dirge !—and thou, the last, 
ust shortly die, 
Poor lingering Fly! 


So pleasant was that life of thine ? 
The steaming noon—the day’s decline— 
Sipping the dews the walls that stain, 
Or tirling on the window-pane ? 
But thou must die, 
Poor busy Fly! 


This room’s close breath, which heats my brow, 
Gives life to thee; but even now, 
Thy movement creepeth—Ah! though late, 
Thou feel’st thy death—thou know’st thy fate— 
That thou must die, 
Poor weary Fly ! 


’Tis well, then, thou shouldst mind me thus, 
That time is short with both of us: 
After Life’s brief-bright summer day, 
By wintery winds we’re swept away— 
And so we die, 
Poor mortal Fly ! 
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OF WHAT IT COSTS, 


Git Buas tells us, that when he left 
Oviedo on his way to Salamanque, with 
the paternal blessing, and master of his 
own motions, he was the owner of a 
mule which his uncle had given him— 
assuring him it was well worth ten or 
twelve pistoles—of sundry silver pieces 
which he had stolen from the same hon- 
ored uncle, and of forty good ducats. 
But at the end of only the first day’s 
travel, the young disputant found all his 
silver gone in a forced charity, his mule 
sold, upon the recommendation of his 
innkeeper, for a tenth of its value, and 
his dueats sadly encroached upon by a 
supper of omelettes and trout, given to 
an individual who had opened the way 
to the favor by flattering the vanity of 
the young traveler, iat assuring him 
that he was la huitidme merveile du 
monde. Poor Gil Blas! But there have 
been many since the time of the hero of 
Santillane, who have found themselves 
on the highway of travel, master of their 
own motions and an uncle’s ducats, who 
have not known when to stop giving, 
nor on whose recommendation to bar- 
gain for their mules, nor when to cease 
fancying themselves a wonder of the 
world. Such will find their silver slip- 
ping away, and their ducats changing to 
silver. And sooner or later—the sooner 
the better—they will yield to the morti- 
fying reflections of Gil Blas on the first 
night, at the hotellerie of Penaflor :— 
lon de m’ exhorter & ne tromper personne, 
is devaient me recommander de ne me pas 
laisser duper. Whoever travels now, 
travel where he will, will be very apt to 
find that the people among whom he 
travels have seen travelers before. It is 
worth while to remember this; not merely 
as a statistical fact which the progress of 
civilization and discovery makes true, 
but as one which may serve as the 
source of valuable reflections—reflections 
which very possibly may do away the 
necessity of any such first-day’s experi- 
ence as that recorded of the young phi- 
losopher of Oviedo. It possibly never 
occurred to him, that the high-road from 
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AND HOW IT COSTS. 


Oviedo to Salamanque was made for any- 
body but himself—or that the old soldier 
who frightened him into charity was ly- 
ing in wait for just such as he—or that 
the worthy innkeeper and honest jockey 
were established where they were on 
purpose to make bargains that should 
bring money out of travelers’ pockets 
into their own—or that the decoy-duck, 
who had eaten of his omelettes and his 
trout, was acting only professionally, 
with just the sort of client in Gil Blas 
that his heart wished for. It is not alto- 
gether surprising, that even at that dis- 
tant date, upon a high-road to Sala- 
manque, there should be established at 
intervals personages who knew sonie- 
thing of travelers’ habits—of their need 
of good rest and carriage—and who had 
some crude notions of the capacity of 
travelers’ pockets. But now the wonder 
is, if wonder it be, that they are to be 
found everywhere, that business, whim 
or adventure may take a man. When 
Saussure ascended Mont Blanc—nor was 
it so long ago as to be distant—he car- 
ried his own tent, and bargained for his 
own mule, and accomplished the task 
without meeting with honest jockeys or 
corcuelos. The top of Mont Blanc was 
more out of the way of travel than Sala- 
manque for along time; ow propose 
to ascend it, and there are, at the least, 
a dozen guides to be Kept, slept and dou- 
ceured ; so that he who treads on its 
everlasting snows has need, not only of 
zeal for science or spirit of adventure, 
but of at least forty of his own or his 
uncle’s ducats. 

In fact, that whole system, whose ini- 
tial elements struck the Salamancan trav- 
eler so strangely, and which occasioned 
him so poignant regrets, has now be- 
come, in nearly every country, legalized 
and codified. And though some previous 
knowledge of the science——for it is worth 
that name—may not enable the voyageur 
wholly to escape its exactions, it may 
yet give him the power to avail himself 
of its least objectionable provisions. To 
this end, and at the risk of making a very 
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matter-of-fact, and consequently dull pa- 
per for many readers, we propose to say 
something about the necessary and the 
unnecessary expenses of traveling, com- 
mencing with the father-land. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On a misty, drizzling, or, as the Eng- 
lish expressively and with constant good 
occasion, say, dirty morning, the trav- 
eler finds himself in one of those little 
rivers, which stream down out of the 
heart of the British Isle with pleasing 
sinuosities to the sea. Perhaps there is 
a bright blue sky overhead ; for such in- 
stances are on record, though, from our 
own experience, having approached the 
coast only on four or five different occa- 
sions, we cannot vouch for the occur- 
rence of the phenomenon. But let the 
weather be what it will, and the chances 
are, as they say at Plymouth—making a 
joke of their misfortune—thirteen out of 
twelve for rain, the traveler finds himself 
in sight of English landscape, with ten 
or twelve sovereigns jingling in his 
purse, a little British silver, and a little 
American coin, with an order on the 
Barings or the Brothers Brown, for two 
or three hundred pounds sterling. 

Perhaps it isin sight of the gray old 
houses and huge docks of Liverpool, that 
the new-comer first feels himself breath- 
ing English air: in that case, he will 
clamber from shipboard down upon one 
of those black, dismal-looking little 
steamers that are scudding in every di- 
rection through the dirty waters of the 
Mersey. His baggage, or what he must 
now begin to call luggage if he would 
be understood, goes, whether he wishes 
or no, to the Queen’s warehouse. An 
old traveler, or whoever the stranger 
consults, will tell him that an hour or 
two must elapse before his effects will 
be examined. He therefore determines 
to find his hotel instanter. Various had 
been the recommendations to particular 
houses, before he had left the other side 
of the water, and they had formed the 
subject of the last two days’ discussions 
on shipboard. Two or three decide upon 
the Adelphi, and a very innocent boy on 
the pier offers to conduct the “ gemmen” 
toacab. Ina strange place the offer is 
not to be slighted. If it rains, of course 
a cab must be taken, and of course it 
rains. Up the long sione steps the ini- 
tiates follow their conductor—they could 
not possibly have ascended in any other 
way—and at the top of the steps—they 
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could not possibly have missed it—is a 
dirty-looking, yellow half coach, half 
cab, with one crazy horse, and a man in 
an oil-skin cloak and hat upon the box. 
The boy opens the door, throws down 
the steps, tells the carman the gentlemen 
““wishes” to go to the Adelphi, and— 
lifts his hat. Your English street-boy 
doesn’t manage his hat with much grace, 
but with a great deal of meaning. There 
is no mistaking it; and our travelers 
congratulate themselves on so good an 
opportunity to get rid of some of their 
comparatively worthless American coin, 
and give the boy, with a chuckle, a 
dime. Another lift of the hat, and a 
chuckle that they do not hear, and the 
urchin runs away, glad to sel] his money 
for threepence, and calls it a good day’s 
work. The carman thrashes on as if he 
were afraid of ugly questions. Over 
pavements, firm as the everlasting hills, 
and under warehouses that pile up their 
stories of stone to a prodigious height— 
seeing no color but what is gray and 
sombre, and no material but what is last- 
ing—through narrow streets and through 
broad streets—by all sorts of shops—a 
butcher’s stall dom a silk importer’s 
there—amid all sorts of noises, from the 
cry of the wretched-looking women with 
hot baked chesnuts, to the horn of the 
conductor of the Everton * Bus,” and the 
music of the bells of St. Peters, the trav- 
elers are at length set down before the 
door of the largest hotel in England. 
There is no bustle; there are no loiterers 
hanging about the doorway. The cab- 
man is secured to take the parties to the 
Queen’s warehouse in an hour’s time, to 
see after the luggage; of which, en pas- 
sant, every new traveler carries a_ hall 
too much. With a threepence to the 
boy, who was on the watch to open the 
cab, we presently find ourselves in the 
hall, where we are met by a prim _per- 
sonage in black, with nicely polished 

iters, white cravat and collar, whom, 
in our simplicity, we take to be no less 
than a chaplain or the host; but who, 
on further acquaintance, turns out to be 
only one of a numerous bevy of waiters, 
similarly attired, no one of whom is 
afraid of a sixpence, and any one of 
whom is glad to get a shilling. At the 
sound of a bell which this worthy rings, 
a little maid comes tripping down the 
stairs, and making a curtsy, conducts you 
to chambers which are types of comfort 
all over the world. Condemned now to 
the miserably contracted dimensions of 
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the French couche, we bear vividly in 
mind the generous width and length of 
the good old high-post English bedstead, 
with its dark chintz curtains, lined with 
glazed cambric, closing all round you at 
night—its mattrass piled upon mattrass 
—its clean, heavy, stout cool linen, and 
heavy Dutch blankets over them, and 
wash-stand without a speck to mar its 
cleanliness, and polished grate, with pol- 
ished shovel and poker, and bell-pull 
that is sure toring. This is, it is true, a 
favorable picture, and better than most 
new-comers will find at the Adelphi, 
who will very likely climb three to four 
pairs of stairs, and find only a tent can- 
opy swung over a bit of bedstead—but 
always cleanliness. 

And what is the English town inn be- 
low? There is no reading-room to stroll 
in upon, and spend a spare half-hour, 
no smoking-room, in which to take a 
lounge and a quiet whiff, no sitting- 
room, in which to retire with a friend for 
a private chat. And if you ask for one 


or the other, you will very likely be 
shown into the coffee-room, with its 
ranges of tables, at one of which may be 
aman with a very red nose and a very 
sharp collar, sipping his brandy and 


water; at another, a man ina still more 
pointed collar at a breakfast of cold 
chicken, eggs, shrimps and tea. A third 
is at lunch, upon cold beef, bitter ale and 
biscuit, and a fourth discussing the 
Times over a toddy. If our travelers 
enter, the man at the breakfast possibly 
raises his head, the man with the brandy 
and water blows his nose, and the man 
with the Times takes the supplement off 
the table by him and lays it im his lap. 
This is the nearest approach toward con- 
versation that can reasonably be looked 
for in an English coffee-room. You may 
converse with a friend—at which, how- 
ever, the man with the paper looks as if 
he thought you very uncivil, though he 
knows you are not; you may discuss 
the most exciting topics of the day, and 
throw into your remarks all the rancor 
you please, the man at the breakfast is 
as imperturbable as the cold chicken at 
which he is picking, and the gentleman 
at lunch turns off a tumbler of ale to 
your extravagances with a smack of the 
lips, and a twinkle of the eye, that seems 
to say, “ I wish I had a cask of it.” And 
if you fancy that some extraordinary 
burst of indignation has given offence to 
the stout gentleman with the red nose, 
who has rung so violently the bell, listen 
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to what he says to the waiter now that 
the door opens: “ John, another glass of 
brandy and water, please.” 

If the stranger, with an aversion, not 
unnatural, to sauntering in an eating- 
room, orders a parlor, he will find it in 
any large hotel as nice as could be wished 
for. There will be a sofa, not perhaps 
in the latest French style, but admirably 
adapted for comfort, and arm-chairs wide 
enough and easy enough for an East 
India Director, and there will be a grate 
that will burn without smoking, and a 
soft warm rug, and a footstool in the 
corner, and heavy damask curtains, and 
a bell that will secure attendance upon a 
touch, and—quiet—for it is your own 
parlor, and there will be no intruders. 

But it is time to look after our luggage. 
After whirling a mile or two, the cabman 
draws up under the heavy arches of the 
Queen’s warehouse. 

If a large number of portmanteaus 
have come up from the ship, there isa 
crowd of hangers-on in the neighbor- 
hood; but very careful not to jog against 
the arms of the policemen, whom one 
learns to distinguish very quickly by 
their straight blue coats, white buttons, 
and shining leathern belts. The exami- 
nation is conducted very quietly by a 
sub-official, who concludes as quietly, 
with saying in an under tone—* Thank 
ye.” A month after, with the experience 
that a month gives, and the words would 
be easily understood. But the man in 
the baize resolves the present difficult 
by saying, in unequivocal terms, and wit 
an eye on the officer: «‘ Shall we have a 
drink upon it?’ A sixpence is slipped 
into his hand by the novice—a very 
shrewd and satisfactory way of replying. 

You look for your cabman to bring 
out your trunks. But he tells you it’s 
against the rule—the regular porters are 
only admitted. You search for a regular 
porter, who makes the transportation, 
and you puta shilling in his hand—too 
much by half. He turns it a time or two 
in his palm, and says, “ Please, sir, 
there’s two of us—it’s very little.” You 
give him another, and he thanks you. 
The portmanteaus are on, and you jump 
in, thinking to make escape, but there is 
a boy upon the step, who keeps his hold 
at the window: “ Threepence, sir— 
please, sir; very heavy portmanteaus, 
sir, helped put ’em up, sir—always usual, 
sir—thank ye, sir.” 

The inn gained, you ask, with an in- 
ward tremor, what is to pay. 
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“ Half-a-guinea, sir.” Demurring is 
in vain, at Jeast with the stranger. e 
money is paid; but, not content with 
this, cochee says: ‘* We pays heavy for 
license ; can your honor help a poor man 
a bit toward paying his license ?” 

If you say, “‘ Begone,” the matter ends 
and the man is satisfied. If you hesitate 
an instant, if you reason with him, he 
pushes harder, and eventually adds a 
sixpence to his half-guinea. 

But, whatever expenses thus far, dinner 
must be had; and every one who has 
tossed upon the waters of the Atlantic 
will bear us witness that a dinner on 
shore is looked forward to with many a 
wishful sigh. A dinner of a chop or a 
steak may be had upon short notice; but 
if the mind’s eye is fastened upon a good 
brown-done joint, swimming in its own 
gravy, the order must be, in ordinary 
cases, after four o’clock. 

If the snug, quiet parlor, with its cheer- 
ful blazing fire, has been secured—and it 
is an easy thing to order it—the table is 
presently spread with a cloth—white as 
snow—the corners hanging to the floor, 
which of itself has a look that whets an 
appetite better than bitters. Then the 


waiter slips softly round, and lays the 
= and the silver, and the clean nap- 


in, which he has a way of folding very 
ingeniously into the form of a cocked hat. 
Next, he comes with a big tray full, that 
he sets carefully upon the side-board : 
there is a quarter of a cheese, yellow as 
gold, and a dish of nice-looking bread, 
and sharp-looking vinegars, and sunny- 
looking oil, and a great glass vase of 
celery, as white as the cloth. 

Presently comes in, under cover, but 
sending out rich fumes, the nicely-done 
joint, and the side dishes of smoking po- 
tatoes, and a sweet little head of brocoli, 
and the hot plate, always hot, to eat 
from. Then one of the big arm-chairs 
is drawn to the head, and the wax can- 
dies set, one on each side, and the fire 
stirred anew, and all the cinders brushed 
carefully under the grate. Then comes 
the question, too tempting for frail hu- 
manity—* What wine, sir?” If one has 
the courage to say, none, the waiter will 
perhaps understand you, Macon, for 
which you will be charged some six or 
seven shillings in the bill: to prevent, 
therefore, misunderstanding, it would 
perhaps be as well to say, “* Half a pint 
of sherry.” The sherry comes in a little 

lass decanter, just big enough to hold 
it; and the waiter says—* Mild or bitter 
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ale, sir?” If you say none, in, he 
may understand you porter. Besides, 
something must be drunk with the wine, 
and who ever saw a man drink water in 
England? It is bitter ale, then, or, if 

ou like it better, brown. And with this 

side you, and the dish before you, 
what could a hungry man wish for 
more? They have good dinners in their 
way in France, with their bauf braise, 
and fricandeaux, and omelettes au confi- 
ture—*the best cooks in the world,” as 
Goldsmith says, “ if they had only butch- 
ers’ meat ;” and the Germans give a good 
dinner that one thinks never will end, so 
many are the courses: but, after all, 
give us the juicy, mottled, hot roast beef 
of England, with a foaming tankard of 
sparkling brown stout, with flaky-crusted 
tart in prospect, and crisp celery, and 
Cheshire cheese beyond—* head of Api- 
cius, what a banquet !” 

But the dinner is finished, and after it 
comes in, in a snug way, the tea, witha 
hot muflin—of which, however, little 

ood can be said; and after that the even- 
ing paper—the Globe or the Standard— 
and after it the bed-room candle anda 
good night’s sleep. The morning, if you 
are not too early, sees a fire glowing in 
the grate, and the cloth laid, with cold 
beef, cold tongue and cold chicken; and 
at a touch of the bell, the waiter will 
bring up coffee and hot milk, and muffins 
and eggs—if you choose it,a chop. All 
are good, except the coffee and the muffin. 
The bill, if ordered, will run something 
this way: Parlor, 6s.; dinner, 4s. 6d.; 
wine, 2s.; ale, 1s.; tea, 2s.; fire, 2s.; 
wax lights, 1s.; bed, 3s. 6d.; breakfast, 
3s. 6d. The stranger will very likely 
have an idea, gained from very authentic 
sources, that the waiter will expect a 
small douceur. In ignorance of what 
the amount should be, and fearing thus 
early to break established rules, he takes 
the exceedingly judicious course of con- 
sulting the personage himself. It is im- 
possible to argue against the condescend- 
ing tone in which Thomas gives the 
desired information, and two shillings are 
put into his hands. At the foot of the 
stairs is the smiling woman who has 
made your bed and supplied you with 
towels. lf you consult Thomas again, 
he will say, “Gentlemen who takes 
a parlor usually gives a shilling to the 
housemaid, sir.” Anda shilling is given, 
for which you have a curtsy as grati- 
fying to your vanity as were the soft 
assurances of the cavalier at Peiiaflor to 
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the deluded Gil Blas. At the door is a 
stout fellow in a black glazed jacket, 
who touches his cap with an air that 
counts a shilling at the least, and says, 
« Boots, please, sir.” Another shilling, 
and you are free of the inn, at a sum total 
of twenty-nine shillings and sixpence. 
Such is by no means an extravagant 
statement of the expenses to which one 
is exposed who avails himself of the first 
class provincial hotels, and who consults 
every one’s inclinations except his own. 
Your experienced English traveler, on the 
other hand, will go to the same quarter, 
make himself very easy, and every one 
else very uneasy, at a cost of some ten 
or twelve shillings. His management is 
different from the beginning. Arrived in 
town, he singles out a sharp-looking boy, 
gives him his portmanteau, his overcoat 
and umbrella, promises him a sixpence, 
and orders him to show the way to the 
hotel. The boy is satisfied with the six- 
pence, simply because he knows he can 
get no more. At the hotel, Boots takes 
the baggage, and the chambermaid shows 
aroom. If in the attic, he scolds her 


because it is so high; if below, he says 
it is so noisy he will never sleep. The 
sheets, he presumes, are damp. 


The 
maid protests they have been aired that 
very morning. Ah, he always hears the 
same story, and always takes a wretched 
cold. Into the coffee-room he walks, as 
if it were his own, and takes a chair by 
the fire, and puts his feet upon the fender 
—perhaps takes the poker and gives the 
firea stir. He takes out his memorandum 
book and puts down, “ Sixpence to port- 
er.” He gives the bell a jerk, and asks 
for the Times. With the paper in hand, 
he says, “ Waiter, what have you got for 
dinner 2” 

* Roast beef, sir, roast mutton, steak, 
chop.” 

“And have you veal ?” 

* No veal, sir—very sorry.” 

* And what fish have you ” 

* Salmon, cod, haddock.” 

“Have you any sole ?” 

“No sole to-day, sir—very sorry— 
nice salmon, sir.” 

** What soup have you ?” 

«Nice mutton broth, sir, macaroni, 
vermicelli——” 

“Have you any pea soup ?” 

“No pea soup to-day, sir—very sorry.” 

“Bring me a joint of mutton; and, 
mind, don’t let it be done to death.” 

“ What time do you wish it ?” says the 
waiter. 
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** Directly ;” and the traveler continues 
reading. In ten minutes he becomes un- 
easy, lays the paper down and takes it 
up again, and gives the bell a jerk. 
“How soon will the joint be ready, 
waiter ?” 

In five minutes, sir.” 

Our traveler pulls out his watch, and 
notes the time. In three minutes he pulls 
it out again, and at the end of five he 
jerks the bell.” 

This time the waiter comes in with the 
cloth and the bread, and his everlasting 
** Directly, directly, sir.” 

In ten minutes more comes the dinner. 
The meat is overdone, the potatoes are 
not fully boiled, and the table is too far 
from the fire. The waiter’s questionings 
as to liquors are all forestalled by a de- 
cisive order to bring a pot of ale. 

** Mild or bitter ?” says the waiter. 

«« Which is the best ”’ says the man at 
dinner, at the same time running the knife 
deep into the rich, juicy haunch of the 
South Down. 

«The mild ale is very nice, sir— very 
nice.” 

“Eh, you think it is? Well, bring 
me a pot of it.” 

And after taking a long draught, bury- 
ing half his face in the tankard, he orders 
the waiter to take it away and bring him 
the bitter. Perhaps he orders a half-pint 
of port after dinner, but not unless he 
wishes it. Over it he sits tilldark. Very 
likely he takes a dish of tea or a tumbler 
of toddy before going to bed ; and order- 
ing the Boots in with a pair of slippers 
that are sure to be too large or too small 
for any man in the world, and for himself 
in particular, he shuffles off in them up 
stairs to his room. 

His breakfast is conducted after the 
same general order. His bill is light, 
because he has availed himself of no ex- 
traordinary privileges; and the waiters 
are content with their fees, merely be- 
cause they know that he knows that what 
he gives is enough. 

The English waiters are rare students 
of physiognomy and general outward 
bearing. They have a way of determin- 
ing a man’s capacity to pay, and his 
willingness to do so, by such exponents 
as would have escaped the notice of 
Lavater himself. And the English house- 
maid will tell at a glance whether a vis- 
itor is to be shown into the second story 
or the third; while ten to one she will 
expect the Jarger douceur from the occu- 
pant of the fourth. The Boots, too, sooty 
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though he is, needs no instructions as to 
when he is to touch his hat, when he is 
to take it off, and when he is to hold it 
under his arm. It is perhaps well to 
know, too, that the ranks which prevail 
in English society are not without a sort 
of representation, or rather analogy, in 
the conductors and servitors of an Eng- 
lish hotel. It would be very impolitic 
to affront the waiter by classing him with 
the Boots, or the Boots by ranking him 
with the scullion. So, too, upon the 
other side of the house, Dame Hostess, 
whom you rarely see, lords it over host, 
servants and all, and manages the wires 
as secretly and as adroitly as an eminent 
statesman of our country is reported to 
have done those of political maneuvre, 
though, as it appears, with far more suc- 
cess. The housemaid, in her turn, looks 
with ineffable disdain upon the slop-girl, 
who has even sometimes her inferiors in 
domestic management. It is a happy thing 
for the stranger that he can contemplate 
the issues of distinctions of society in this 
miniature way, and without going out 
of his own hotel. Sir Benjamin Brodie 
would probably demand a larger fee for 
removing a small tumor than the general 
practitioner, whom you might pick up at 
every fifth house along Fleet street: so, 
you would be obliged to pay the head 
waiter a larger sum for performing a 
given duty than the boot-black, or one 
of the errand boys you find loitering in 
the street. The first requires something 
to sustain his dignity; the latter executes 
a duty for barely what it is worth, or 
oftener, perhaps, for what he can get. 
For ordinary acts the scale of fees to 
waiter, housemaid and boots is in the 
ratio of three, two and one. 

Thus far of the larger hotels, to which 
the man of fashion, and one who, like 
Gil Blas, imagines himself a merveille du 
monde, will naturally go. But sinking 
considerations of personal dignity, and 
the advices of such friends as like to 
gratify the traveler's vanity by recom- 
mending to him the first places, one will 
find in the retired, sma!l houses, that rank 
as second rate, less charges, and ordina- 
rily more comforts.* 

But we must not lose sight of the tray- 
eler with whom we commenced obser- 
vations, and whom we left en route. 
Perhaps, between hoiel charges and the 
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irresistible temptations which are offered 
in the shop windows of a strange city, 
he has found it advisable to cash his dratt. 
Perhaps, too, he has paid two and a half 
per cent. for cashing it, which had never 
once entered into his calculations. How- 
ever, once arrived within the beautiful 
precincts that belong to the station houses 
of every railway in England, expenses of 
porterage will be at end; since the serv- 
ants of the various companies are uniform- 
ly and very properly forbidden to receive 
gratuities. The companies, however, do 
the stockholders justice, by balancing this 
moderation in the car house by ample 
charges at the ticket office. Prices are 
pees sole ir the first class carriages, at 
least quadruple the rates upon the best- 
conducted railroads of America. Nothing 
can exceed their arrangements for com- 
fort—cushions upon every side of one, 
luxuriously soft—windows of heavy 
plate glass, shaded with silk curtains— 
and the carriages themselves so small, or 
so arranged, as to pive an individual 
almost the privacy of his easy chair at 
home. For our talking and equally- 
privileged world, such arrangements 
would meet with little favor; but for the 
English, who must sustain rank, where 
it exists, by keeping alive distinctions, 
and must keep alive distinctions by ex- 
clusion, it is the very thing. 

Less care is had in the second class 
carriages to accommodate individuals so 
inclined with privacy; and the seats are 
so rough and uncomfortable as to drive 
almost all who are traveling for pleasure 
into the best carriages. An exception 
ought to be made in favor of the second 
class carriages upon the Dublin and 
Drogheda railway—the only ones met 
with, in traveling upon fifteen of the 
principal British lines, which were cush- 
ioned, or were in other respects comiort- 
able. 

Supposing ourselves, then, less some 
fifteen or twenty dollars, which have 
paid fora ticket to London, reposing upon 
the soft, yielding cushions of a first class 
carriage, that rumbles with a luxurious 
ease of motion under the arches of that 
famous tunnel which leads under and out 
of Liverpool into the green fields of 
Lancashire. Little can be seen of a 
country, at the best, out of a carriage 
window ; and a carriage window passing 





*In this connection may be recommended, without impropriety, the inns upon Clay- 
ton square, Liverpool, and those about Covent Garden market in London. 
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along at the rate of forty miles in the 
hour, is made no way better for a look- 
out place by this extraordinary speed. 
With but one change of carriage, under 
the magnificent iron roofs of the station 
house at Birmingham, the traveler arrives, 
in from six to ten hours after leaving, at 
the Euston square in London. The old 
traveler, who is never embarrassed with 
more luggage than he can carry a short 
distance himself, winds his way amid the 
throng, his carpet-bag in one hand, his 
umbrella in the other, and in five minutes’ 
time is snug in the corner of an omnibus, 
which for sixpence will take him within 
a square of his hotel. Your new traveler, 
on the other hand, is in a fever of excite- 
ment. He sees a great many portman- 
teaus, very like his own, going off one 
by one, and he is afraid of his luggage, 
though it was never safer in the world. 
He sees a great many cabs coming up, 
taking their fares and driving away, and 
he is afraid he will be left without one: 
he never had a more groundless fear in 
his life. He sees a great many design- 
ing-looking men, and is afraid that, one 
way or another, he will be cheated: he 
never had a more rational fear in his life. 
While he remains within limits that are 


subject to the jurisdiction of the railway, 
he is safe from all trickery. The com- 
pany guards against all extortion from 
travelers on the part of any one but them- 


selves. His luggage is at length come 
to the hammer of the conductor for an 
owner, and, if he chooses, is put upon 
the cab he selects out of the five or six 
whose places are constantly supplied. 
Some seemingly judicious friend has 
recommended Morley’s Hotel, both for 
its situation and its arrangements. Both 
are unexceptionable; and if there were 
no other consideration, no advice could 
be better. But if the visitor have in view 
a trip upon the Continent, after a stop at 
either Morley’s, or Mivart’s, or the Cla- 
rendon, he will have need to take an 
early opportunity—whatever his present 
resources—of sending for a new draft 
upon the Barings. He must be an old 
traveler who makes expenses at either of 
the houses named come under ten dollars 
a day—much oftener exceeding twenty. 
Such as feel a sort of pride in spending 
money freely—for the spirit is growing 
and branching, unfortunately, in our 
country—will choose the Clarendon, but 
will very probably find those there who 
will treat guineas as they have been used 
to treat shillings, and will have the mor- 
tifying embarrassment of being outwitted 
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in their witlessness. For a man to play 
at extravagances in London, and make a 
show at the play, he must have not only 
his thousands, or his tens of thousands, or 
hundreds, or millions even, but almost his 
tens of millions. Leaving, then, the more 
noted houses of Charing Cross and Gros- 
venor and Cavendish squares to dowager 
old women who loll about in silk-lined 
carriages, with puppets in their arms— 
and to younger scions of noble houses, 
who spend a week in London (at the ex- 
pense of an elder brother) on their way 
to India, with a commission in the dra- 
goons—and to men about town, who are 
waiting a berth in some club-house—and 
to such foreigners as care less for money 
than appearances—our stranger will find 
more comfort if the cabman sets him 
down, on the night of his arrival, at 
some quiet boarding-house or unpretend- 
ing inn, anywhere between Hyde Park 
and the Strand ; or he may take lodgings, 
finding his breakfast at a coffee-room next 
door, and dine at the eating-rooms around 
Westminster or under the shadow of St. 
Paul’s. Either of the latter methods will 
average from twelve to twenty dollars the 
week ; and if the new-comer patronize, 
on frequent occasions, the dress circle of 
Her Majesty’s theatre and the shops in 
Regent street, he may safely multiply the 
last estimate by four, without reckoning 
very wide of the truth.. And, at the best, 
keeping eyes wide open as he may, the 
stranger in London will find his dueats 
fast changing to silver, and his silver 
slipping away. 

Setting aside a very pretty side view of 
London bridge from the Waterman’s pier, 
and of Waterloo bridge from the balus- 
trade of the London, and of St. Paul’s 
from Ludgate Hill, (this last at the risk 
of being run over,) little can be seen in 
London without paying for the sight. 
The Poet's Corner, at Westminster, is 
indeed free ; but if you wander into that 
neighborhood with the air of a stranger, 
(and what stranger of less than half a 
year’s standing can shake off a look of 
wonderment as he strolls between West- 
minster Hall and the magnificent props > 
of Henry the Seventh’s chapel ?) you will 
have a porter or two, with brass labels 
about their necks, who, with a tip of the 
hat, will offer to conduct you down the 
narrow court into the little entry of the 
Poet’s Corner. For this charitable office 
it is needless to say that at least a six- 
pence will be expected. The vergers are 
there in their black gowns, who will sell 
you a guide for five shillings, or will show 
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you through aisle and choir, in little par- 
ties of six or seven, for sixpence each. 
It is a fact, indeed, that no cathedral in 
England can be visited, out of service 
time, but by payment. At Winchester, 
at Salisbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, York, Durham and Lincoln, we have 
paid our shilling, and contentedly—for 
we were permitted to range at will, and, 
if we chose it, unattended, under the gray 
old arches ; but at Westminster, the glory 
of them all for its historic recollections, 
even this privilege is denied. The scale 
of charges has become reduced to a code: 
every tomb bears its price; every chapel 
must have a little offering deposited at its 
shrine—not to the spirit of the departed 
great—not even with the miserable ex- 
cuse that Catholicism offers, of saying 
mass for the dead—but as trinkgeld for 
the worthless vergers. St. Paul’s is 
nominally free, and you may almost lose 
yourself in the great shadows of its in- 
terior unattended; but if you wish to 
enter the choir, or to ascend the dome or 
the cross, you will find that each has its 

rice. Even the stalls upon a Sunday 

ave all of them their valuation, and no- 
thing but a silver key unlocks the iron 
side-doors which lead to the gallery. 
Somerset House and the Tower, Christ’s 
Hospital and the Monument, the Zoolo- 
gical Garden, or the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, are all subject to the same rules of 
visit. Fees regulated by authority will 
be found far more economical than those 
dependent upon the good will of the 
giver. Thus, the visitor at Chelsea Hos- 
pital, an institution nominally open to 
the public, will be met at the gateway by 
some rosy-faced old soldier, perhaps 
stumping it upon a wooden leg or two, 
who loves a cup of ale now as well as 
he loved the Rhine wine at Coblentz, and 
who will take off his hat in military style 
and kindly offer to conduct you about 
the buildings. At the door of the chapel 
he hands you over to another brother of 
the mess, who discourses upon the ban- 
ners and the paintings. With a small 
fee at parting, you come again into the 
hands of your first usher, who by turns 
gives you over to the conduct of the man 
of the wards and the man of the hall; all 
whose fees, added to the shilling you give 
the general usher at leaving, make a 
pretty little sum, with which our old sol- 
diers adjourn an hour after to a neighbor- 
ing beer-shop, and, made merry with the 
malt, shoulder the crutch, 


** And show how fields were won.” 
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He is wise who, while looking at the 
sights of London, fills his pocket of a 
morning with six and fourpenny bits. 
Pence are hard to carry; besides, they 
are not well received in England; they 
may be put aside, in a corner of the 
trunk, for disbursement in Ireland. Even 
half-crowns are better than shillings ; 
you may sometimes look for change on 
payment of half-a-crown—froma shilling, 
never. 

One must ride much to see London, 
unless he anticipates a stay of one or two 
years. It behoves him, then, to acquire 
early some general knowledge of omnibus 
and cab rates. Both are regulated by 
law; but the misfortune is, that the con- 
ductors and drivers prove more than a 
match for the noviciate in expounding 
the law. The best general caution in 
regard to the omnibus is, never get in 
unless you have better authority than 
the word of the conductor as to where 

ou are going, or unless you are care- 
ess where you are going. Imagine the 
satisfaction of a stranger who, invited to 
dine in the neighborhood of Portland 
Place at six o’clock, takes an omnibus at 
half-past five at Charing Cross, and at 
the end of three-quarters of an hour finds 
himself in the borough of Southwark, at 
least six miles from the desired point. 
Expostulation is too late, if it availed 
anything ; the conductor had only mis- 
understood you, and kindly offers to make 
what amends he can, by taking you, for 
an additional sixpence, by the return 
omnibus to the place at which he took 
you up. 

Cab riding is not expensive if the bar- 
gain be made beforehand—less even than 
in most of the provincial towns. 

Suppose, now, the traveler, quit of 
London, upon the top of one of the stage- 
coaches, which yet have their booking 
offices in retired corners of the city, and 
which crash through the long line oi 
suburbs, down into the quiet and bright- 
faced country. And what has he paid 
for his seat, whether he be going to 
Ware or Edmonton? Too much, if a 
stranger; for the modern purveyors of 
the English stage-coach are graceless 
varlets, and if the principals are out of 
the way, you may find at the desk a 
booker as meek-looking as Newman 
Noggs, but as keen as old Nickleby, who 
will charge a half-crown over the fate, 
and make the cash book and cash box 
tally by the ingenious expedient of drop- 

ing the surplus into his own pocket. 


he time when responsibility attached 
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to the conductors of the system, and 
when the great court-yard of the Bull 
and Mouth thundered with the hoofs of 
the reeking teams from every county in 
England, has utterly gone by. It is only 
upon the lesser cross routes, and under 
the surveillance of proprietors of little 
capital and little character, that the pres- 
ent coach system is conducted. In Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, 
with parts of South Wales and Devon- 
shire, where the blaze of railways has not 
yet reached, the coach is now only to be 
found in England, with its old appoint- 
ments. 

Among the first acquaintances which 
the stranger makes in coach traveling— 
even before the grooms have left the 
horses’ heads—is the coach-porter. If 
you have a portmanteau, he is very sure 
to know where it has been put—* he 
has looked out for it.” If you have no 
portmanteau, and have not the air of one 
too poor to own one, he takes your um- 
brella as you climb to the top, and thinks, 
perhaps, that “your honor has a very 
nice umbrella,” and hopes you may have 
afineday. As the coach sets off, he worms 
his way over the top—avoiding shrew- 
ish-looking old women, if there are any, 
and people in blouses, and men in scant 
camlet cloaks, who carry baggy family 
umbrellas, and always look as if they 
had just lost a guinea—and touches his 
hat to easy, free-looking fellows and 
strangers, whom he learns to detect at 
least two squares off. The coach-porter, 
notwithstanding his rough exterior, has a 
great deal of suavity in his way of mak- 
ing demands, and in his acknowledg- 
ments; it is, moreover, worthy of re- 
mark, that he is the most moderate of all 
English officials in his claims. He will 
not refuse threepence ; he even encour- 
ages, with a compassionate look, the giv- 
ers of twopence, and, on one occasion, we 
remember to have seen him slip a penny- 
half-penny into his waistcoat pocket, 
without apparent affront. 

No one, not a lady, and she hardly, 
should think of riding inside an English 
coach. Prices for the four seats within 
are nearly double those of the ten or 
twelve without, and much more than 
half less is to be seen from within. 
Of all the seats, a Ja voiture, we have 
ridden upon—from the curious side seats 
of the Irish car and Swiss char a banc, 
to the coupée and banquette of the French 
diligence—we have found none equal, for 
thorough country seeing, to the top of 
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the English stage-coach. In posting, in 
phaeton, or gig riding, one is not high 
enough to see well over the hedges; and 
in the banquette, one can see only before 
him. In front you have the coachman, 
and behind, upon the mail, you have the 
guard. 

At the end of a stage, some thirty miles 
on the route, you are a little surprised by 
the coachman’s tipping his hat to you, 
and saying, in a cheerful, familiar way, 
that he goes no further on the box. To 
this you, as a stranger, wishing to chime 
in with the coachman’s good humor, 
reply by expressing one or two very 
courteous regrets. But the old stager 
next you, wondering whether you are 
very shallow or very deep, makes his 
acknowledgment of the coachman’s in- 
formation by quietly slipping his thumb 
and finger into his traveling pocket, and 
pulling out a sixpence. It is next your 
turn, and for want of sixpence, you 
must give a shilling. 

Perhaps there will be another oppor- 
tunity of the sort, before the end of the 
day’s ride, thus fortunately rendering 
you familiar at an early period with the 
customs of the country. 

The guard, too, at the end, looks you 
in the face, in a way that makes it very 
hard to look back, unless you put a 
shilling or eighteenpence in his hand; to 
be sure, if he be upon the mail, he is 
forbidden to receive money; but pray, 
what guard can be found so ill-bred as 
to affront a stranger by refusing a trifling 
gratuity? Affronts of that kind are very 
rare in England. 

The stranger who travels post, will 
find expenses multiplying beyond mea- 
sure. He must expect to pay too much 
for his horses—too much for the post- 
chaise, and he will never be able to 
satisfy the postillion. Beside, there is the 
boy who flings open the door—the groom 
who stands by the horses’ heads—the 
boots who sees that the luggage is all 
right—the waiter who negotiates the 
bargain for the fresh horses—the maid 
who sidles out to ask madam if she will 
have a glass of water—and the crowd of 
beggars, who very rationally conjecture, 
that whoever travels post has plenty of 
spare pennies. Moreover, the post- 
traveler must never think of any but the 
first houses, nor of ary place in them 
but the best parlors, nor of ordinary wine, 
except by the bottle; and if he could 
manage to dispose of one or two pints of 
Bordeaux at dinner, it would add amaz- 
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ingly to the éclat of his visit, and he 
would have the satisfaction of finding 
half the small boys in town about his 
carriage at leaving. 

Another mode of traveling which, in 
a given time, is the least expensive of 
all, and for one who wishes to see all, 
the most desirable, is walking. Your 
portmanteau may be sent forward to any 
part, as safely as if you were with it, 
or your knapsack may be strapped 
upon your back. At night, you wander 
wearily into one of those little close- 
nestled, gray-thatched country villages, 
far away from the great lines of travel, 
where even the thunder of a post-chaise 
through its single, narrow street, is a 
rare event, where the children stop their 
seeming play to have a look at you, and 
rosy-faced girls peep out from behind 
hali-open doors. A little by itself, with 
a bench each side the door, is the inn of 
the «Eagle and the Falcon”—which 
guardian birds, some native Dick Tinto 
has pictured on the square sign that hangs 
out from the corner. The hostess is half 
ready to embrace you, and treats you 
like a prince in disguise. She shows 
you through the tap-room into a little 
parlor, with white curtains, and mir- 
ror in gilt frame, and two or three 
family portraits interspersed with litho- 
graphic representations of the ancient 
patriarchs—half a dozen rich-bottomed 
chairs, a substantial walnut bureau of 
antique air, with a few books upon it 
that have doubtless descended in the 
family for two or three generations, com- 
plete the adornments. Here, alone, be- 
side a brisk fire, kindled with furze, you 
can watch the white flame leaping 
lazily through the black lumps of coal, 
and enjoy the best fare of the « Eagle 
and the Falcon.” Nor is the fare to be 
spurned. The bread oe not be as white 
as in the shops about Whitehall, but it 
is sweet, and the butter is fresh and as 
yellow as gold. And she will cut youa 
nice rump steak to broil, and put you 
down a pot of potatoes, and half a head 
ofasavoy. And she will scrapea little 
horse-radish to dress your steak with, 
and bring you a pitcher of foaming 
“‘home-brewed.” And if it be in the 
time of summer berries, she will set be- 
fore you, afterward, a generous bowl of 
them, sprinkled with sugar, and cream to 
eat upon them; and if too late or too 
early for her garden stock, she bethinks 
herself of some little pot of jelly in an 
out of the way cupboard of the house, 
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and setting it temptingly in her prettiest 
dish, she coyly slips it upon the white 
cloth, with a little apology that it is not 
better, and a little evident satisfaction 
that it is so good. 

After a dinner, that the walk, the 
cleanliness and the good will of the host- 
ess, have made more enjoyable than any 
one in your recollection, you may sit 
musing before the glowing fire, as quiet 
as the cat that has come in to bear you 
company. And at night, you have sheets 
as fresh as the air of the mountains. The 
breakfast is ready when you wish, and 
there are chops, and fresh eggs, and toast 
and coffee. For all this, you have less 
to pay than a dinner would cost in town 
—you have the friendly wishes of the 
good woman to follow you, and more 
than this, you see a remnant of the sim- 
plicity of English country character. 

But Jet not the post traveler, or the 
coach, or the railway traveler, amuse 
himself with the anticipation of any such 
hostellrie in his route, or any such small 
bills to pay out of his purse. It is only 
the foot-loiterer, who, like ourselves, has 
pushed his way into retired hamlets, ot 
which the name is scarce known to 
gazetteers, not knowing at morning 
where the darkness will come upon him 
—careless for to-morrow’s journey, but 
exquisitely enjoying the novelties of to- 
day —directed by his pleasure, and guid- 
ed by his map—such an one, and such 
an one only, can have pleasant remi- 
niscences of the costs of English travel. 

But what is the country inn that the 
ordinary traveler meets with? A good 
inn; holding a middle rank between the 
last spoken of, and the first. Such old 
towns as Woodstock, or Northampton, 
or Durham, or Carlisle, furnish the best 
specimens of this intermediate rank. In 
general they preserve the old inn-court 
with its balcony, where pretty Mary 
the housemaid and the younger Weller 
passed their serious maairen, and 
where, farther back, much gay tiitle-tattle 
of the old English Drama had its Jocum 
in quo. The doors are low, the ceilings 
are low, and the archway that the coach 
thunders under with all its load, lowers 
down as if it would take you by the 
shoulders at the least. Boots and the maid, 
who in many of them acts the waiter, 
are always waiting to receive you with 
their best smiles. You get a good din- 
ner of joint, and fish, and pastry, and 
the very best of ale. It is in such inns 
as these, one makes the acquaintance 0! 
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that order of persons, whoare known by 
all the waiters and chambermaids in 
England as Commercial Gents. It is 
very likely that fat Joseph, who waits 
at the Star and Garter in Worcester, 
would ask a stranger, who was evidently 
a stranger, and a single man, if he would 
see the coflee or commercial room. To 
one who was not au fait the question 
might be embarrassing. If he were 
shown to the latter, he would find three 
or four very buxom individuals, who 
seem to be well met, and who employ 
professional terms as unintelligible as the 
slang of St. Giles to Judge Broderip. 
Some very heavy drab great-coats hang 
upon pegs about theroom. Some half- 
dozen whips stand in the corner, and an 
amazing quantity of aay ay with oil- 
cloth wrappers, are about the floor, the 
chairs, and even cumber the top of the 
old-fashioned sideboard. The commer- 
cial men eye the new comer with a 
great deal of curiosity, and perhaps, po- 
litely venture an inquiry as to ** what 
he may be in ?” or if he ‘* came down in 
a gig ?” 

If the stranger absurdly imagines him- 
self insulted, and makes little or no re- 
ply, there is no appearance of affront on 
the part of his companions farther than 
will be manifested by rather more si- 
lence, and cireumspection in their conver- 
sation. These Commercial Gents are 
each the agent of some importer or manu- 
facturer. The packages are the samples 
of their goods; the whips are used in 
professional style to touch the really 
good horses they secure to ride after, in 
their easy gigs, from town to town, to 
secure orders. Unlike the system ob- 
taining with us, of the country merchants 
going to town to purchase, in Britain, 
the town dealer sends an agent to the 
country to sell. These “gents,” as 
Boots familiarly terms them, eat good 
dinners, and order their half-pint of port 
afier it; and make up at least half of the 
custom of the country inns.* The host- 
ess likes them, and always gives them a 
iriendly word on their periodical visits, 
because they are regular customers ; the 
waiter likes them because they send new 
travelers to the house; the Boots likes 
them, because they give him small jobs 
of packet carrying in the town; and the 
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housemaid likes them, because they chuck 
her under the chin, and tell her she is 
the prettiest girl in the shire. 

The chambers in one of these old 
country inns, has those old-fashioned 
sort of comforts-—the best comforts in the 
world—which are only to be found in 
our country in the houses of those who 
have .been, these twenty years, grand- 
fathers or grandmothers. They belong 
to times which have been gone a long 
reach of years, and in all the fast grow- 
ing towns have been supplanted by more 
stylish, though less available comforts ; 
but they linger still under the quaint ga- 
bles, within the latticed casements, under 
the low, wainscotted ceiling of the old 
English country inn, with a congruity of 
aspect, that modern furnishings can in no 
way present. Beside, what glorious 
dreams come over a man’s slumbers as he 
fancies himself in the chamber, nay, 
upon the very bedstead, that may have 
held some roistering cavalier oi King 
Charles’ time, as he slept away the fumes 
of his punch bowl? But this is not to 
our purpose. The bill is light; the host- 
ess comes to the door to bid you good 
morning ; Boots takes off his cap, and if 
you have favored him with an extra six- 
pence, has secured you a seat upon the 
box of the coach; the maid looks out 
from the balcony ; the coachman gathers 
his reins; the porter says, ‘all right ;” 
the grooms let go the horses’ heads, and 
away all dashes, under the archway, and 
down the street; and the low shops, and 
the people looking, and the quaint houses 
all fleet by, like a flock of gulls to lee- 
ward. 

One may live at the inns of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, than which there are no 
better in Great Britain, at a less rate than 
in English inns of the same _ preten- 
sions; but, on the other hand, the coun- 
try inns in Scotland, particularly those 
along the pleasure routes amid the High- 
lands, are more expensive than similar 
ones in the southern country. Wherever 
the English travel for pleasure, be it in 
Thibet, or over the sands of Suez, they 
scatter gold like dust. Deny them this 
privilege, and you deny them half the 
pleasure of their travel. Those who 
follow in their wake must look for the 
natural consequences of their extrava- 


_ * It may be worth while to make a note of the amount of fees paid by these habitual 
inn-frequenters, Sixpence to waiter, the same to maid, and threepence to boots, is 
their minimum for two meals and a night, and their maximum two shillings to be di- 
vided by the corps servitorial. 
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gance—exorbitance limited only by posi- 
tive refusal to comply with its demands. 
The beauties of Loch Lomond and of 
Loch Katrine, (which would be put to the 
blush, notwithstanding its fabled Ellen, 
by some half-dozen pools of water that lie 
sleeping among the green hills of New 
England,) are dear beauties, not only to 
the lover of nature, but to the lover of a 
round purse. The little inn, seated 
among the Trosachs, with its arbors of 
ivy and creepers, is a very cottage in the 
wood; but only in these outward features 
does the vraisemblance to natural simpli- 
city hold good. For natural simplicity 
supposes nothing about waiters in black 
“oman: and white aprons, and gaiter- 
oots, who demand half-a-crown for a 
bow! of milk, though you eat it with a 
wooden spoon, and half-a-crown more 
for a bed, though you sleep upon the 
floor, and half-a-crown more for service- 
money. And at beautiful Perth, lying in 
one of the sweetest valleys of Scotland, 
we remember to have paid a bill for wax 
lights, and parlor, and dinner, and wine, 
and the Sassenach servitors, suchas would 
have made a fearful inroad into the dowry 
of the Fair Maid of Scott’s romance. 
But to one wandering out of the great 
track of travel, as he may do here and 
there, sustenance will come at a cheaper 
rate. Ata little inn, twelve miles north 
of Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands, under the eaves of the castle where 
good King Duncan was taken off by Mac- 
beth, we ate a supper of brown bread, 
and oatmeal cakes, and cold fowl, and 
boiled ham, and had a bed with clean 
white curtains, and coffee by sunrise, 
with a new-laid egg and a trench of ba- 
con—all for a song. And not only this, 
but a thousand apologies from the good 
woman, because what was so good was 
not better. But in the progress of a few 
years, the railway will have laid its iron 
fingers on that retired heath, and in place 
of the low-porched cottage, will spring 
up a town hotel; and in place of the 
Celtic woman with her tartan turban 
and low charges, will be a lacquey ina 
white cravat, with extortionate demands. 
The Irish have the credit of being a 
hospitable people ; perhaps it is the rea- 
son why Irish inns are so bad. In the 
country, nates at the north, things 
will be found dirty about the inns, and 
attention bad. If the visitor finds two or 
three panes of glass gone from his cham- 
ber window, and dirty sheets upon his 
bed, he would do well to stuff his hat 
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and coat through the broken glass, and 
slip quietly into bed in his pantaloons, 
For if he pulls the bell-rope, ten chances 
to one, it will not ring; and if it rings, 
ten chances to one, nobody will hear; 
and if a body hears, it is very problemati- 
cal whether a body will answer; and if 
an answer, we defy Irish ingenuity to 
devise a plan which would better satisfy 
Irish negligence, than the one already 
proposed. And if there be need of the 
visitor’s rising at 5 o'clock, to take the 
mail for Drogheda or Limerick, let him 
count only on his own nervous tempera- 
ment for waking in time—* Boots” is 
sure to be drowsy. Such unfortunate 
circumstances are no way counterbal- 
anced by moderation of charges; for 
though the Irish hostess cannot make a 
bed, she can make a bill; and whatever 
limits she puts to the wants of others, 
she puts still less to her own. 

These remarks must not be understood 
to apply to such cities as Dublin or Bel- 
fast, nor to many houses which may be 
found in the neighborhood of Killarney, 
and through the charming county of 
Wicklow. 

The inns of Wales are good and mod- 
erate, and you get at them nice dishes of 
gold-speckled trout, fresh from the moun- 
tain brooks; but let one who values bis 
small coin beware of the Welsh miners; 
or, if charitably disposed, let him fill his 
pockets with penny pieces, or, if rich 
enough, with fourpenny bits—a Croesus, 
even, could not give a sixpence to all the 
claimants in the great works of Merthyr 
Tydvil, without a sensible diminution ol 
his purse’s plethora. 

Beggars are to be met with every- 
where ; and though they do not, like the 
Spanish beggar of Gii’ Blas’ experience, 

resent arms—they do, like the Spanish 

eggar, a alms to be presented. In 
England they may be thrust aside; in 
Scotland they are too proud to beg aloud, 
and one may feign deafness ; in Ireland 
they must be satistied—but a penny, even, 
is a treasure. 

There is yet another species of people 
with which one meets in traveling, and 
who do their part at changing the ducats 
to silver, who do not come within the 
category of any class named. These 
are the guides—not guide-books ; and it 
is important to keep this distinction 1n 
view ; for in many hotels, if one demands 
a guide to the town, instead of a book, 
with here and there an engraving and 
some historical notices, he will be served 
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with a stout man in rusty leggings, and a 
clean, straight shirt collar. Such men 
are very attentive, and, being recom- 
mended by the hotel, may be confided 
in—that is to say, they will not lead you 
out of the town unwarily, when it is the 
town you wish to see, nor will they tell 
you any fanciful stories about the strange 
objects you may see, because they know 
of none; nor will they tell you any im- 
portant personages are buried in the 
church, who are not buried there, because 
they know of none who are not buried 
there; they will not run away with your 
coat or umbrella, but will quietly walk 
away at the end of the town with one of 
your half-crown pieces. A half-crown 
piece, which it were quite as well to 
keep in one’s own pocket, rovided one 
has not a mr fancy for following the 
order prescribed by the man in the rust 
leggings in viewing the objects of curiosi- 
ty, rather than his own choice or the de- 
termination of accident. The town-guides 
make up a family of themselves—are 
great lovers of brandy and water—feel 
it their duty to keep talking, though they 
have nothing to say—are very careful to 
express concurrence of opinion with what- 
ever may be observed ” the stranger— 
and, in consequence, are quite sure of 
their money ; this they will take as if it 
was the first fee of the sort they had ever 
taken in their lives, and as if they had 
distressing doubts whether they should 
return it, or drop it in their own pockets. 
The cathedral guide is more useless 
still; but, unlike the other, he cannot be 
avoided—he keeps the keys. And he 
will run over with his senseless roll of 
names and dates, tombs that cover the 
ashes of martyrs—tombs that sepulchre 
the hearts of kings, and of heroes greater 
than kings; reciting in his monotone, 
without a pause, a galaxy of names, 
every one of which makes the ear of a 
man familiar with English history to 
tingle, and his eye to leap in his head. 
The cicerone in public institutions is, of 
course, not to be shaken off; and his 
services are often very essential. The 
servitors in the palaces of the nobility 
are, of all ushers, the most exorbitant 
in their expectations; nor have you one 
only to keep in pay, but the porter, the 
gardener, the housekeeper, and the but- 
ler. The times when one could stroll 
through the park, and step up by a side 
door in the great courts and give a quiet 
rap, and be ushered in by a curtsyin 
house-maid, with a high head-dress, an 
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sit down between her and the old stew- 
ard at a round table, with a foaming 
tankard of home-brewed, are all wrapt 
in cloudy distance that will never bright- 
en. A stout porter with a cockade 
catches you at the entrance, and you 
must wait the time of a half-dozen offi- 
cials, who try to persuade you that thev 
know all the evolutions of court cere- 
mony, while you are panting for a look 
at veritable Carlo Dolcis. 

There is yet another guide—the guide 
to mountain and flood—from the gouty 
bailiff who shows you the Wilderness 
of Cowpers’ patron, Sir John Throckmor- 
ton, to the score of ragged peasants, who 
scream wild Irish in your ears under the 
cliffs of the Giant's Causeway. The 
guides of this class are earnest and in- 
defatigable. They do not scruple to de- 
tail to you at length their capacities, and 
frequently have little convenient pocket- 
books, containing the favorable testimo- 
ny of past employers. They may be 
found in Wales to show the toys of 
Snowdon, or any trout brook in the 
valleys round—at Helvellyn with ponies, 
to take you up the mountain, and per- 
haps will teil some odd story about a 
traveler’s perishing there in the snows. 
They are at the mines of Derbyshire, and 
in Dovedale, and under Ben Nevis, to 
carry a whiskey bottle, and show the 
way through the mists; and at Blair 
Athol, to show the falls of Bruar, and 
perhaps hum you a line of Burns’ address 
to Bruar water—they are in the north, 
upon Culloden Moor—they are in the 
south, upon Bosworth field—in the west, 
they will row you around the Bell Rock— 
and in the east, will take you to the rocky 
isle, where Grace Darling lived and died. 
Sometimes, such guides are useful, but 
far oftener useless. They are never satis- 
fied: the more that is given, the more is 
wanted. Their ideas of the monied value 
of a given piece of service are extraor- 
dinary, varying most unaccountably with 
the general air and bearing of their em- 
ployers. Whoever is wise, will put a 
few plain inquiries to them at the outset ; 
all delicacy, in deferring them to the last, 
will be miserably misplaced. With a 
pannier of cake, and biscuit, and cheese, 
a pint bottle of *« mountain dew,” a snug 
white pony, and a guide, at a cost of some 
ten or twelve shillings, we remember 
going up Ben Lomond to see the rich 
panorama of lake and mountain; and 
we note in comparison, the ascent unat- 
tended, with no ponies but a pike-staff, 
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no guide but a chart, no provisions but a 
wee bit of a Bologna sausage, and no 
drink but the melting glacier-mountains 
of the Alpine range, beside which Ben’s 
Nevis and Lomond were mere molehills. 

In reckoning the incidental expenses 
to which one is subject, the guide-book 
must not be forgotten. Nearly every 
town in England of any note has its lit- 
tle description livratson, some with pic- 
tures and some without, giving dates and 
facts which help the stranger so much to 
the appreciation of the scenes that he 
will hardly be without them in any place 
of special interest. Of general guide- 
books, which cover the whole ground, 
none stands preéminent. Nothing is bet- 
ter than a map, anda thorough know- 
ledge of English history. ‘These two 
together, will open sights to a man with 
eyes, at which he cannot tire of looking, 
and which he never will forget. And he 
who is not familiar with the great epochs 
of English history, and the localities of 
their evolutions, will spend a few days 
economically in a garret of London or 
Liverpool, sweating with Turner or 
Hume. 

It had been our intention at beginning, 
to give in a single paper, an idea of costs 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
But without leaving the coasts of the 
English Isle, the subject has filled limits 
already too great to be extended. Per- 
haps at some future time, we may have 
something to say of the gargons of 
France, or the greasy dinners of ‘Tuscany, 
or the Romansch Aubergistes of Switzer- 
land. 

We leave the traveler in England : we 
cannot leave him where he should keep 
a better look-out for the thousand new 
and strange objects, all the while present- 
ing themselves fo a stranger; we cannot 
leave him, where he should keep a better 
look-out for his ducats. In France or 
Switzerland, he may be duped out of 
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them, as was Gil Blas at the town of 
Valladolid; in Spain or in Italy they 
may be stolen from him, as from Gil Blas 
at the prison of Burgos; but in England, 
they will be promptly demanded as of 
Gil Blas at the inn of Pefiaflor. 

Though in traveling no country de- 
mands more money, no country pays the 
observing traveler better for the money. 
And to observe well there is need of cau- 
tion, and for caution, slowness. The 
man who takes the rail from Liverpool to 
London, with two days or three in each, 
three more to Southampton or Brighton, 
and ships for Havre or Boulogne, knows 
very little more of Great Britain than 
Herschell knows of the moon. And the 
poster, even, who hurries on the two 
Islands, as if he were seeking a Gretna 
Green, with Lady Adela Villiers by him, 
and an Earl of Jersey after him, knows 
little more. There are places where one 
must loiter; there are places where one 
must linger. We have seen those who 
could go through such a city as Glouces- 
ter, and never stop for a look into its 
glorious cathedral; such a man is not 
fit to travel. And one within reach of 
Alnwick Castle—the seat of all the 
Northumberlands from Hotspurdom— 
about which, Halleck has thrown the 
pretty tissue of his poem, and over which 
age has thrown gray color and ivy; 
and yet should never visit its old halls, 
what sort of traveler could such one be ? 
Tastes indeed must vary; and he who 
explores the coal caverns of Staffordshire, 
may have no ear for the wild music of 
the Cave of Stafla. 

Objects of travel must be different; but 
one object—that of seeing the most at the 
least cost—must belong to all. If these 
hints shall enable any to form an opinion 
as to how it may be done, they will 
have answered the ends the writer had 
in view, 
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THE VASTNESS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


A TRANSLATION OF SCHILLER’S “‘ DIE GROSSE DER WELT.” 


I. 
Away, on the arene swift wing of thought, 
Through the world of stars I'll fly, 
Which the Maker once from chaos brought, 
And sphered in the bending sky ; 
Till on the dusky strand, 
That bounds its waves, I stand, 
Where the breeze in the wide, waste silence dies, 
And the land-marks of Creation rise. 











II. 


Already I see young stars ascend 
Their millennial race to run, 
And around its orbit brightly bend 

Each firmamental sun : 
And now their cyclic play 
Begins to fade away, 
And before my dimmed and wandering glance, 
Through the twilight spreads a drear expanse. 












Ii. 


Still farther to urge my pathless flight 
To the realms of nothingness, 
I ascend the flashing car of light, 
And steadily onward press, 
Till dim to my backward gaze 
Is the nearest solar blaze ; 
Yet around me the atoms of unborn stars 
Cluster and gleam like powdered spars. 












Iv. 
Lo! midway along my wild, lone course 
A swift-winged spirit detains my flight— 
« Why here, in the heart of the Universe ?” 
«1 fly to the far-off shore of night : 
On, on, to the formless vast 
Where the works of God are passed, 
And Creation’s pillared land-marks loom 
Above the infinite sea of gloom.” 










v. 


*« Here pause, bold wanderer! Vain thy quest; 
For a limitless world still lies before.” 
« Thou, too, swift spirit! here take thy rest ; 
For as far from thee is the other shore. 
Brave mariner of the air, 
Thine idle voyage spare. 
Thine eagle-wing may be strong and free, 
But the world of Gop is a shoreless sea !” 
Maryland, Nov., 1845. NosMET IPst. 
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BUENOS AYRES AND THE REPUBLIC OF THE BANDA ORIENTAL. 


BY MRS. 8, P. JENKINS, 


{Tere has been a greatwariety of counter statements in the papers of the day 
respecting the position of affairs in the Argentine ct aee The force of opinion, 
however, seems to set against the French and English influence and interference in 
that region. That the people of this country are not, and should not be, particularly 
pleased with foreign interference in the affairs of the Republics of this continent, has 
become quite evident. But we apprehend that the state of things in the region of 
the river Plate may, for some time past, justly and sternly have demanded the step- 

ing in of some foreign power. A pure dictatorship established and upheld in a 
public by violence and blood, speedily makes it anything else than a Republic, and, 
if disturbed in its career, presents no very strong appeal to our sympathy. At the 
same time, it becomes a significant question, how disinterested is this intermeddling 
on the part of England and France? It has been affirmed that France and the Prince 
de Joinville have the most ambitious designs upon Brazil, and as much more of South 
America as can readily be brought under their influence ; and as regards England, her 
course of empire for a century past has been such as to make it no unkindness to 
suspect something sinister in her present conduct in the waters of Buenos Ayres. 
Aside, indeed, from any views personal to herself, the presence of England on that 
coast may be intended to watch the designs of France; but we confess that we observe 
with deep suspicion the proceedings of both these civilized powers, whenever they 
come in contact with half-civilized or savage nations, too weak to keep possession 
of their country by force, and too “ uncultivated” to diplomatize with skill. Of the 
merits of the present difficulties in that region, we have been able to form as yet no 
settled judgment. We shall take occasion hereafter to state all the facts that may 
transpire. In the mean time, the following communication, from a most intelligent 
person who has long resided in that quarter of the world, will throw light on the 
subject. If the impressions conveyed are wrong, our pages will be open to any of 
our contributors who can substantially rectify them. We give the note accompany- 
ing the MS.—Ebs. Am. Rev.] 


To the Editors of the American Review: 

Sirs—I have been induced to select your widely-circulated Review as the most appro- 
priate medium for the publication of the accompanying article, on the question now 
agitating on the shores of the river Plate. 

On my return, a few months since, from a residence of many years in that part of the 
world, I was surprised and pained to find how industriously fa/se impressions had been 
circulated with regard to the state of things in that struggling and war-distracted country ; 
and I cannot but feel desirous that the truth may be as widely disseminated. 

I am now engaged in preparing a work, the materials for which have been supplied 
by my long residence on the Rio de la Plata; but I would wish, if possible, that some- 
thing of the actual state of things should be known even before that work can be pub- 
lished. a a y, : 


the supreme dictator of the Argentine 


Two years agoa spirited little pamphlet 


made its appearance in Montevideo. It Confederation. The candor with which 


was entitled, «Observations on the Oc- 
currences in the river Plate, as connected 
with the Foreign Agents, and the Anglo- 
French Intervention.” This pamphlet, 
written by Don Florentio Varela, a man 
eminent for intelligence and enlightened 
patriotism, is designed to give a truthful 
exposé of the conduct of the representa- 
tives of foreign nations, as it regards the 
system of government pursued by Rosas, 


this work is written commends it in an 
especial manner to those who, having 
resided in the war-distracted provinces 
of the river Plate during any part of the 
period of the domination of Rosas, know 
that it is but a softened picture of the in- 
justice to which these feeble and strug- 
gling Republics have so long been sub- 
jected. 4 

“A heavy charge,” says the indignant 
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Varela, “ will ever lie against the greater 
part of those men who, for the past twelve 

ears, have represented foreign nations 
in the provinces of the river Plate.” 

Twelve years ago Rosas threw off all 
restraint, and after forcing from the senate 
of Buenos Ayres, not only the concession 
of “extraordinary powers,” but la suma 
del poder publico, (the entire public pow- 
er,) proceeded to establish a system of 
government, ‘“* whose foundations (to use 
the strong language of Varela) are igno- 
rance and falsehood.” Corruption, spo- 
liation, outrage, imprisonment, torture, 
banishment, death !—such have been the 
means by which the enormous system of 
the tyrant Rosas has been sustained. 
And what is the end proposed by this 
system? The annihilation of every germ 
of morality, civilization and intellectual 
advancement—the determination of this 
modern Nero to govern without restraint 
the whole of the fertile region of La 
Plata, as his prototype Francia governed 
in Paraguay. 

With the most culpable and unaccount- 
able apathy have the representatives of 
foreign nations witnessed the progress 
of this ominous power, that thus essays 
to interpose a barrier to the waves that 
vush onward, “ white with the foam of 
inevitable progress,” and to thrust a na- 
tion, panting for moral and political free- 
dom, back into the abyss of superstition, 
anarchy and despotism. 

Shall I mention a few of the facts 
which have been witnessed by the repre- 
sentatives of civilized and Christian na- 
tions ?>—facts which they cannot, which 
they dare not deny—facts which, with 
frightful but resistless eloquence, reveal 
a system of perversity and crime which 
no mere words can gloze over or conceal. 

Literary, scientific and humane institu- 
tions, which bad been established and 
liberally maintained previous to the ad- 
ministration of Rosas, have long since 
ceased to receive any support from the 
government; and the consequence is, 
that the former are annihilated, and the 
latter owe a continued but precarious 
existence to private charity. 

In the year #839, and in the following 
years, the portrait of Rosas, placed in a 
triumphal car, was drawn through the 
streets of Buenos Ayres by the wives 
and daughters of those associated with 
him in his iniquitous government, while 
shouts of « Death to the savage Unita- 
rians!” rent the air. When this shame- 
less procession arrived at the portico of 
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a church, it has been received by the 
priests, dressed as for the celebration of 
high mass. It has been borne to the 
sound of the organ through the aisles of 
the deserted temples of God, and, amid 
the waving of incense and the chanting 
of the multitude, has been placed upon 
the illuminated altar, and the solemn rites 
of religious worship have been informally 
offered to it by an enslaved and degraded 
priesthood. The Jesuits—and be it re- 
membered to their honor—refused to 
assist in these impious rites; and because 
they refused, were banished from Buenos 
Ayres, and their property confiscated. 

The Unitartans—and by this name all 
are designated who are not the blind and 
unquestioning adherents of Rosas—have 
been denied entrance to the churches, 
have been repelled from the communion 
of the Lord’s table, have been refused 
the last rites of their faith, when trem- 
bling on the verge of eternity. Their 
bodies have been denied sepulture; their 
extermination has been preached from 
the pulpits by the parasites of Rosas, as 
an evangelical virtue and a Christian 
obligation. 

«General confiscations, and the sale, 
at the lowest price, of the confiscated 
property. have been published officially 

y the press.” It is notorious to every 
dweller in Buenos Ayres that at these 
sales—for the most part public auctions— 
no one dared to bid against the creatures 
of Rosas, for whom it was well known 
that this confiscated property was de- 
signed. Men, who one day were scarcely 
more than beggars, have suddenly become 
possessed of immense fortunes, while the 
opulent have been as suddenly reduced 
to the extremest want; and this not from 
fluctuations in business, but from the 
corruption of the government under whose 
auspices these violent and unjust trans- 
fers of property have been made. 

During the frightful massacres of Oc- 
tober, 1840, and April, 1842, the heads 
of well-known citizens have been paraded 
through the streets in carts, accompanied 
by indecent music, and followed by the 
cries of ** Who'll buy peaches? who'll 
buy oranges?” The bodies of other vic- 
tims have been exposed naked in the 
public market place, the severed heads 
adorned with blue ribbons, and the bodies 
labeled, “ Carne con cuero,” (beef with 
the hide.) 

One of the ornaments of the drawing- 
room of Rosas, which has been seen 
again and again by foreigners visiting at 
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his house, is a glass case containing the 
salted ears of Colonel Borda, which were 
sent by Don Manuel Oribe to the daugh- 
ter of Rosas, Doiia Manuela, during the 
time that Oribe commanded the army in 
Tucuman. 

Frightful tortures have been inflicted 
upon those who have fallen into the 
hands of this sanguinary tyrant, as pris- 
oners of war; and those who have sur- 
rendered themselves by capitulation, un- 
der the most solemn guaranty of safety 
to their lives, have been basely and trea- 
cherously assassinated. Witness the 
murder of the unfortunate General Acha, 
whose severed head was nailed in a con- 
— place near the city of Mendoza. 

itness Altanniano and his brave com- 

anions, shot without mercy, after their 
ives had been guarantied by capitulation. 
Witness the horrible tortures of Salinas, 
whose eyes were torn out, whose arms 
were cut off, whose tongue was wrenched 
out by the roots, and finally, that these 
torments might be ended by an appropri- 
ate death, his breast was opened and his 
heart torn out. And who was Salinas, 
that such refinement of barbarity should 
have been reserved for him? An in- 
habitant of Bolivia, distinguished for his 
high literary attainments. He was the 
Secretary of the Constitutional Congress, 
and editor of two periodicals, the « True 
Friend of the Country,” and the “ Echo 
of the Andes.” 

I could cite many more of these in- 
stances of inhuman cruelty, but I-weary 
of enumerating horrors. the remembrance 
of which chills my blood. Let the reve- 
lations which [ rejoice to see that the 
noble and fearless O’Brien is making in 
England, prove by their corroborative 
testimony that I am relating no idle tales 
of an overwrought fancy: The voice of 
the companion in arms of the brave and 
illustrious Lord Cochran will surely be 
heard and credited. 

Banishments innumerable have taken 
place; and these have not been confined 
to men, who might with some show of 
justice be supposed to be guilty of polit- 
ical offences, but defenceless women and 
children have been thrust from their dese- 
crated houses, and, without being allowed 
even a change of raiment, have been ban- 
ished at a few hours’ warning from their 
native land. There are now hundreds of 
these families residing in Montevideo, 
either sustained by charity, or earning a 
scanty subsistence by such efforts as those 
can make who have been bred in ease 


and affluence, and are in an instant re. 
duced to the extremest poverty. 

All written transactions with the govy- 
ernment of Buenos Ayres, of whatever 
nature, must be executed upon stamped 
paper, which, in addition to the arms oj 
the country, bears the sanguinary motto, 
impressed in crimson characters, « My. 
eren los salvages Unitarios,” (Death to 
the savage Unitarians.) Merchants who 
boast of a birth-place in enlightened and 
civilized Europe, and those whose first 
vital breath was inhaled in the land of 
Washington, have, without one word of 
remonstrance or one expression of dis- 
gust, been content to see this death- 
denouncing motto inscribed on every 
custom-house permit, and every paper 
containing any commercial arrangement 
or business transaction with this iniqui- 
tous government. 

Not a single denunciation of the enor. 
mous crimes to which they have been 
daily witnesses has been heard from the 
accredited agents of civilized Europe or 
free North America; although these 

ents have seen the system of Rosas in 

| its deformity, have fully comprehend- 
ed its whole tendency, and have shud- 
dered at the thought of such a system of 
government being by any possibility 
established in their own country. These 
persons, unmindful of the responsibility 
which rests upon their honor, their public 
station, or their sentiments as men, have 
basely kept silence, and have shown a 
servile respect to the founder and sus- 
tainer of this execrable system. 

That Rosas possesses a subtil divina- 
tion of the weaknesses, and passions, 
and vices of men, and that by means oi 
these weaknesses, passions or vices he 
sways them to his purposes, none can 
deny; and that he has thus obtained an 
ascendancy over the representatives o/ 
foreign powers resident in Buenos Ayres 
is equally certain. Nay, there have been 
those who have even raised their voices 
in favor of the man and his systematic 
tyranny. On this point, let me quote 
again from Varela: “It may be,” he 
says, “ that some foreign powers do no! 
even yet comprehend the careless or cul- 
pable conduct of their representatives in 
the provinces of La Plata, because, hav- 
ing no other organ through which to be- 
come acquainted with our countries than 
these same persons, they naturally receive 
vitiated information from vitiated minds 
Without comprehending what they un- 
fortunately have not taken the trouble to 
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study—the causes of the anarchy and 
disorders which they have witnessed— 
they have laid down as a primary prin- 
ciple, that it is impossible to govern these 
countries but by an iron despotism, which 
they have dignified by the name of a 
strong government. First their blindness, 
and afterwards the compromises into 
which they fell, have urged them to sup- 
port the empire of the despot, and to give 
credit to the-horrible system of ‘ extraor- 
dinary powers,’ by procuring for it the 
sympathies of European governments. 
Even when the corrosive action of the 
irresponsible and brutal system has anni- 
hilated commerce, has caused wealth to 
disappear, and has decimated the con- 
suming population—then, even then, the 
foreign agents have deceived their govern- 
ments and their fellow-countrymen with 
jalse explanations of these results, when- 
ever they have begun to call the attention, 
by injuring the interests, of the manufac- 
turing centres of Europe.” 

In proof of these assertions of Varela, 
J wuold simply refer to a work written 


by Sir Woodbine Parish, entitled, “« Bue-: 


nos Ayres and the Provinces of the Rio 
de la Plata,” published in London, 1838. 
Although this author, for many years the 
representative of the English government 
in Buenos Ayres, by a reprehensible 
silence on many points, shows himself 
to be a partisan of Rosas, yet the plain 
language of arithmetical statistics cannot 
be set aside or misunderstood, 

From the reluctant admissions of Sir 
Woodbine Parish, we learn that during 
the years of the dictatorship of Rosas, 
the importations were nearly one-third 
less than during those which preceded 
his administraion. That while the 
consumption of common cotton fabrics 
was greatly augmented, that of silks 
and woolens was almost as strikingly 
diminished ; and this, too, while the 
population has been constantly decreas- 
ing, and no manufactories have been 
established. The greater consumption 
of cottons by a diminished population, 
isa startling and eloquent proof of the 
retrogradation and poverty of the re- 
maining consumers, and of the great 
impoverishment of Buenos Ayres under 
the irresponsible despotism of Rosas. 

Another fact I would mention in con- 
nection with this. While the consump- 
tion of those articles which reveal the 
Wealth and progress of refined taste 
in nations was thus decreasing, that 
of the instruments of destruction and 
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death received an ominous augmentation. 
“In the year 1830, when Rosas was 
but rising to power, and had not yet 
developed his system of extermination, 
the value of arms and ammunition im- 
ported from England was one hundred 
and fifty-eight pounds sterling.” In the 
short period of five years this importa- 
tion had increased to six thousand three 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds sterling. 
The horrible significance of this fact 
needs no comment. 

I have said that the population of the 
Province of the Rio de la Plata has been 
decimated during the administration of 
Rosas. Lest I should exceed the limits 
which I have prescribed to myself in this 
article, 1 will simply make an extract 
from a work called “ Rosas and his 
opponents,” published in Montevideo, 
1843, by Don José Rivera Indarte. 
After a fearfully significant document, 
entitled “ Tables of Blood,’ in which 
the names of the principal victims of 
Rosas, with the manner and time of their 
death, is narrated, he gives the following 
«« Resumen :” 


Poisoned, ‘ ‘ ; 4 
Throats cut, 3,765 
Shot, : 1,393 
Assassinated, . : 722 
Killed in battle, . 14,920 
Killed in skirmishes, mil- 

itary punishments, &c., 

according to very mod- 


erate computation, 1,600 


Here are more than twenty-two thousand 
victims to the sanguinary despotism of a 
single tyrant; and, according to the same 
author, there are not less than thirty 
thousand more, who have either been ban- 
ished by express order of the Dictator, 
during the same period, or have fled from 
his oppressive government, and have 
found a refuge in the Republic of Monte- 
video, in Brazil, in Chili, Peru and 
Bolivia. 

lam fully aware that even the faint 
delineation I have given of the enor- 
mities of which Rosas has made the 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata the 
blood-stained theatre, may be looked 
upon as incredible; the more so, as 
the venal press of Buenos Ayres (which 
is well known to every dweller in that 
ill-fated city to be wholly under the 
control of the Dictator,) labors unceas- 
ingly to give a false coloring to eve- 
rything connected with the present state 
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of things in that part of South Ame- 


rica. 

And this false coloring is heightened 
by the representations of those who 
have, for some years past, mis-repre- 
sented the free and enlightened States of 
North America in Buenos Ayres. Of 
one, it is sufficient to say that he is now 
employing his pen in favor of Rosas, in 
denunciation of his opponents, and in 
inflammatory articles touching the An- 
glo-French Intervention, which has been 
solicited by the independent, yet strug- 
gling Republic of the Banda Oriental. 
Another, whose diplomatic rank was 
somewhat higher, finding that the in- 
firmities of age and the inadequacy of 
his pay rendered the cares of house- 
keeping a dreaded burden, gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation which, at the sug- 
gestion of Rosas, was given him by 
Hallett, to become his guest ; and when 
the poor old man wanted a little recrea- 
tion in the country, Gilbert (as I see by 
the date of some of his dispatches) in- 
vited him to enjoy the luxuries of his 
country-seat. 

Hallett and Gilbert are closely con- 
nected with the official organs of the 
monstrous government of Rosas ;* and 
both well known by all who have 
lived in Buenos Ayres or Montevideo, 
(if they dare speak the truth,) to be the 
purchased bond-slaves of the tyrant. 
Add to this most worthy companionship 
for the representative of the liberty-lov- 
ing United States, the fact that, as the 
good old man did not understand the 
Spanish language—and was too feeble 
and too advanced in years to acquire it— 
it was necessary that he should employ 
an interpreter; and his interpreter was 
Rosas’ dragoman. Pm 

How clear a knowledge of the true 
relations of the Banda Oriental to Bue- 
nos Ayres—how just an appreciation of 
the justice of the present struggle be- 
tween these two independent powers 
—and how clear a conception of the 
right of either to call in the aid of a 
foreign alliance to protect it from the 
aggressions of the other, a man far 
past the prime and vigor of manhood 
could acquire, under the circumstances 
I have mentioned, I leave to any 
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candid and enlightened mind to deter. 
mine. 

When the Argentine Government de- 
manded of the Foreign Powers the re- 
cognition of a strict blockade of the port 
of Montevideo, after a partial blockade 
of that port had been for more than a 
year recognized and enforced, the naval 
commanders of the squadrons of France 
and England salanall to sanction any 
other blockade than that to which they 
had already given their sanction. Our 
well-meaning Chargé, (fancying the 
while that he saw with his own eyes, 
and heard with his own ears, and that 
his conclusions were formed by the un- 
biassed and uninfluenced operations of 
his own mind,) with a formidable flour- 
ish of trumpets, made a Protest against 
the unwarrantable conduct of France 
and England in not re-recognizing a 
new blockade; and this he called 
“trampling upon the laws of nations, 
and the mghts of an independent and 
sovereign people.” 

I was residing in Montevideo at the 
time of this very absurd protest, and well 
remember the deriding laugh that its 
ridiculous pretensions excited; while 
those who truly esteemed the blinded but 
honest-hearted old man by whom it was 
made, knew too well the source from 
which it emanated to blame what they 
regretted so deeply. 

Of a similar character to this, is the 
attempt to regulate the terms of the 
Anglo-French mediation, so long and 
ardently solicited by the struggling 
Montevideans, and so tardily awarded 
by those Powers. Much time has been 
consumed by these now allied me- 
diators, in watchful and jealous obser- 
vation of each other’s movements, in 
this important question of * Shall the 
Province of the Banda Oriental be swal- 
lowed up in the wide domination of the 
Argentine Confederation, and subjected 
to the irresponsible tyranny of its Dic- 
tator ; or shall the independent existence 
ager by England to this Republic 

y the Convention of 1828 be main- 
tained, and the encroachments of Rosas 
resisted ?” 

The Macedonian cry of the beleaguered 
Monievideans has at last been heard, and 





* The “ British Packet” may be justly ranked with the “‘ Gaceta Mercantil” as an 
official exponent of the system of Rosas, although professing to be an independent 
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France and England have said to their 
representatives that this unjustifiable war 
(spite of the flimsy pretext which would 
veil its real ends) shall be terminated. 
Peaceably will they effect this mediation 
between the belligerent parties if they 
can, forcibly if they must. 

The attempted interference of our good 
old Chargé, in regulating the terms of the 
mediation, was met by Ousely and Def- 
fandis, by the dignified and diplomatic 
rebuke—We cannot treat with our infe- 
rior in diplomatic rank ; with a Mznister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States, we 
should treat with pleasure, but with a 
Chargé d’ Affaires or Diplomatic Agent it 
is impossible. And all the reward the 
interference received was the lauda- 
tion of a venal press, whose praise is 
infamy. 

The impression which has been made 
upon the minds of the enlightened citi- 
zens of the Republic of the United States, 
by the language of the acts of these par- 
tizan representatives, as well as their 
words, is plainly perceivable in the wholly 
different view taken of the affairs of the 
river Plate by those who have resided 
there, and have calmly investigated and 
particularly observed the causes of the 
anarchy and confusion which prevails in 
these war-convulsed provinces, and those 
who form their opinions solely from the 
lying columns of the British Packet, and 
the Gaceta Mercantil,* or from the znter- 
ested or ignorant misrepresentations of 
those Foreign Representatives, whom 
Rosas protectingly styles ** his Guachos.” 

Well and truly says the eloquent 
author, from whom I have quoted in the 
former part of this article: “ It is a most 
bitter truth, one that is felt most palpably 
by all those who have spoken of the 
enormities of Rosas’ system of legalized 
crime, beyond the theatre where its hor- 
rors are enacted, that solemn and impar- 
tial traths are taken for the lying expres- 
sions of party hatred, and that the cries 
of the tyrant’s victims, and the appeals 
which they have made to civilized and 
Christian powers, have beeen viewed as 
the ambitious efforts of a revolutionary 
faction to call in foreign aid, in order to 
Tesist an authorized and legitimate gov- 
ernment. And this because such state- 
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ments have been at variance with the 
approving silence of Foreign Agents, or 
their more culpable defence by word and 
deed, of the illimitable encroachments of 
the Buenos Ayrean Dictator.” 

The province of the Banda Oriental 
del Uraguay, or Montevideo, belonged 
in the time of the old Spanish dominion 
to the’Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, under 
the title, and possessing the immunities, 
of a Captain-Generalship. When, how- 
ever, Buenos Ayres raised the standard 
of revolt against the Spanish crown in 
the year 1810, Montevideo withdrew her- 
self from the union of the provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata, and openly declared 
herself the rival of the Provisorio of 
Buenos Ayres. Impatient, however, of 
the domination of the Bonapartes in 
Spain, and imbued with that spirit which 
at this period seemed awake, to convulse 
and overthrow all the decayed and time- 
worn systems of old feudal Europe and 
of her colonies in this newer region, 
Montevideo joined in the thrilling cry of 
« Liberty or Death.” 

A series of disastrous and desolating 
wars ensued, which, but for the extraor- 
dinary natural advantages and resources 
of this beautiful province, must have 
destroyed it wholly. 

Brazil began to look with jealousy 
upon the mighty and independent con- 
federation consolidating itself upon her 
very borders, and to prevent its extent 
beyond the northern shore of the river 
Plate, sent an army in 1817 into the Banda 
Oriental, of such foree as to reduce the 
province to her power. Montevideo 
now became incorporated with Brazil 
under the name of the Cisplatine Pro- 
vince. 

Buenos Ayres was determined in the 
mean time that the most precious jewel of 
the vice-regal crown should not be thus 
wrenched away, but that it should re- 
main to sparkle brightest in the cascanet 
of the confederated Republic. Deter- 
mined to repossess herself of Montevideo, 
Buenos Ayres engaged in a war for this 
purpose with Brazil. This continued 
with various successes until the year 1828, 
when England, finding that the market for 
her fabrics was seriously affected by a 
war, which seemed interminable, offered 
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* Nearly all the notices that appear in our public papers, of “ Affairs on the river 
Plate,” are extracted from these two papers, published in Buenos Ayres. Let any one 
who has lived in Buenos Ayres say what is the character of these publications for 
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her services as mediator between the 
belligerent Powers of Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 

The friendly office was accepted, and 
the object of contention withdrawn from 
both parties, by Montevideo being de- 
clared 2 ale by common consent, 
on the 27th of August, 1828. And on the 
10th of September, 1829, a Constitution 
was proclaimed, framed upon the same 
prneeaen as that of the United States of 
North America, with this exception, that 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides for the government of distinct por- 
tions of territory, independent as it re- 
gards their local regulations, under one 
general government, while the Constitu- 
tion of Montevideo applies the principles 
of Republican government simply to one 
independent and sovereign state. It is 
called the «* Constztution de la Republica 
Oriental del Uraguay,” or the Republic 
lying east of the river Uraguay. 

Although Buenos Ayres consented to, 
and formally recognized, the independence 
of the Banda Onental in 1828, yet she 
has ever viewed this independence jea- 
lously, and because that Montevideo 
formed part of the Buenos Ayrean Vice- 
royalty, has always determined (her late 
protestations to the contrary, notwith- 
standing) that Montevideo should also 
form part of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. 

Belligerent demonstrations that the 
steady purpose of Buenos Ayres has 
never wavered on this subject, have been 
made from time to time. Political agita- 
tions have been fomented, and disaffected 
persons from Montevideo have always 
found a ready asylum and refuge in Bue- 
nos Ayres. 

The watch-word which forms the 
motto of the Government paper—* Vive 
la Federacion mueran los Salvages Uni- 
tarios””—and which, since the adminis- 
tration of Rosas, has greeted the eye 
in every possible form, and the ear 
upon every possible occasion, speaks 
unmistakeably the views of Buenos 
Ayres. Its literal signification is, long 
life to those who would unite ail the pro- 
vinces of the river Plate into one Con- 
federation, and death to those who would 
wish one to remain an independent unit. 

The Constitution of the Banda Orien- 
tal provides for the election of a Presi- 
dent and other officers once in four years ; 
and in accordance with this provision, 
Don Manue! Oribe was elected President 
in 1836. His ill-advised and unsupported 
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acts, however, excited so much odium 
that the country was brought to the eve 
of a revolution; and Oribe found that 
the only course left for him, was to resign 
the Presidency—an alternative permitted 
by the Constitution of the Republic. 
On the 23d of October, 1838, he addressed 
a note to the General Assembly, formally 
renouncing the dignity of President. The 
ground which he assigned for this act 
was, “his conviction that his remaining 
in power was the only obstacle in the 
way of restoring to the Republic the 
tranquillity it so much needed.” He 
added that he acted thus, because it was 
demanded by * the peace of the country, 
and from the consideration that the giving 
up of personal interests is a sacrifice due 
to the pnblic good.” The resignation of 
Oribe was accepted by the General As- 
sembly ; and he left the province and 
went to Buenos Ayres, leaving his fami- 
ily unmolested residents of Montevideo. 
An election was held, and Don Fruc- 
tuoso Rivera was called to fill the office 
of President. 

Rosas received Oribe with open arms. 
Every honor was paid to the man who 
he at once saw would be a fit instrument 
for carrying into effect his designs upon 
the independence of the Banda Oriental. 
With his accustomed astuteness, how- 
ever, he did not suffer this design at once 
to be apparent ; but conferring upon Oribe 
the title of Brigadier-General, gave him 
the command of that portion of his army 
which was kept actively employed to 
preserve the interior provinces faithful to 
the Confederation; or rather—for the 
subject is too grave for irony—to main- 
tain the power of the despot by keeping 
the unfortunate inhabitants of these inte- 
rior provinces benumbed and stupefied by 
terror. 

The acts of Oribe in Cordova, Cata- 
maran, Tucuman and Entre Rios, show 
him to have been a follower worthy oi 
such a masteras Rosas, and of such com- 

anions in arms as Mariano Maya, Juan 
alboa, and Friar Felix Aldao. 

[ have already said that Rosas fully 
understood how to govern men by their 
views, their weaknesses, or their pas- 
sions. This astuteness was singularly 
displayed in his awarding, with the most 
scrupulous deference, the title of « Legal 
President of the Republic of the Ban- 
da Oriental,” to Don Manuel Oribe. 
This title was assumed upon the ground 
that the constitutional term of the office 
is in the Banda Oriental, as with us, four 
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years ; and that more than a year of that 
term was wanting at the time of his re- 
signation. But the Dictator, as will soon 
be seen. had his own ends to serve in all 
this show of “justice to the victim of a 
faction.” 

In 1840, the design of invading the 
Banda Oriental with an Argentine army, 
of which Oribe was made by Rosas Com- 
mander-in-chief, was arranged in Buenos 
Ayres. The pretext of this invasion 
was to recover the Jegal rights, as Pre- 
sident of the Republic, of the man who, 
in 1838, had voluntarily resigned it. 
«After the solemn declaration made, 
in that act of his resignation—upon his 
honor and under his signature—Oribe 
demands, with arms in his hands, the 
power he had renounced. And so far 
from thinking that this is “ an obstacle in 
the way of the tranquillity which the Re- 
public needs,” so far from “ giving up the 
personal interests” of his ambition, as “a 
sacrifice to the general good,” \eadsa foreign 
army into his native country, devastates 
her fields, destroys her towns, ruins her 
commerce—in short, brings upon her the 
combined horrors of a crv as well asa 
foreign war. 

That Oribe has his partizans in the 
Banda Oriental, and that the blanquilla 
party (as those partizans are termed) 
include many of the most intelligent and 
wealthy of the inhabitants, does not for 
one moment admit of a doubt; and that, 
had he returned to his native country 
unaccompanied by the emissaries of Ro- 
sas, and unsustained by an Argentine 
army, some compromise would have been 
arranged, and he might even now have 
been quietly reélected to the station he 
had renounced, is perhaps no less true. 

It is the terror inspired by the thought 
of the domination of Rosas—it is the 
fact, to which no one can blind them- 
selves, that Oribe is the willing tool of 
Rosas—it is a well-founded fear of having 
the inestimable privilege of an independ- 
ent existence wrenched from them, that 
has inspired the Montevideans to their 
brave and determined resistance of the 
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invading army. It is this that has in- 
duced them to send a special envoy* to 
the Courts of France and England, pray- 
ing for aid against the encroachments of 
Rosas. To England, especially, as 
in a measure the author of her in- 
dependent existence, has Montevideo 
looked confidently for the assistance 
she needed in her fearful extremity. 
Tardily has that aid been awarded; 
and, alas for vaunted British honor and 
British philanthropy, the despairing cry 
would have been all unheeded, had not 
Paraguay beckoned too invitingly in the 
distance, and had not the failure to renew 
the treaty with Brazil, which expired in 
1844, made it essential to seek a way by 
which her fabrics could be introduced 
into Brazil, without the impediments of- 
fered by the custom-house-guarded cities 
of the Atlantic coast. 

Let the motive be what it may, the fact 
remains the same: that England and 
France have decidedly resolved to aid 
oppressed and struggling Montevideo in 
resisting the encroachments of the despo- 
tism of Rosas, and in preserving invio- 
lable their independent existence. 

The hireling writers of the Dictator 
have, hitherto, sedulously striven to im- 
press upon the world that the Banda 
Oriental was an integral part of the 
Argentine Confederation, and that the 
war of self-defence, into which she 
has been forced, was one of rebellion 
against the remaining United Powers. 
Now, the tone is changed, and none 
can clamor so loudly of the entire inde- 
pendence of the invaded province, while 
the sole motive of the presence of the 
Argentine army is declared to be, to pro- 
tect the oppressed inhabitants from the 
machinations of designing foreigners, 
and the exactions of the usurping River- 
istas! The falsehood and absurdity of 
these pretensions have been demonstra- 
ted. { could have wished that an abler 
pen than mine might have added the lofty 
power of eloquence to the simple form of 
Truth. 

New York, Dec. 12, 1845. 





* Don Florentio Varela, who departed upon this mission in 1843, and was absent nearly 
one year. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
CREATION. 


[The incompatibility of the doctrines inferable“from the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation with truths held as established on higher authority than human 
knowledge, together with the great popularity of that work, gives to the question dis- 
cussed in the following article an importance greater than at first sight appears. Per- 
sons carried away by the plausibility, earnestness and apparent research of the book, 
may, as long as the authorship remains unknown, attribute it to higher scientific au- 
thority than it deserves. The whole superstructure of the theory of the author rests so 
entirely upon the abstrusities of science, that all but afew are precluded from the 
possibility of settling the question in their own minds except by authority. A sufficient 
reason will at once be seen for our admitting the article on these grounds, especially as 
it makes out so exceedingly plausible a case. The eminent author to whom the writer 
attributes the book can of course receive no injury from them if the conjectures are mis- 
placed, as he necessarily ran such a risk in common with all writers who have treated 
kindred things. Before letting the article speak for itself, we may note one circumstance 
overlooked by the writer, somewhat confirmatory of his position—that Mr. Taylor pub- 
lished, as our readers will remember, several of his works anonymously, finally, we 
believe, avowing himself the author on applying for a professor’s chair in one of the 
Scottish colleges. We would request our readers to note, in particular, the similarity 
in the structure of style in the passages taken from “‘ The Vestiges” and Isaac Taylor's 
books, especially “* The Physical Theory of Another Life.” Many strong evidences, to 
our mind, are made out, and we think we subserve the cause of trath by publishing the 
article ; since, by discovering the author, we may be able to settle his competency to 
treat of so great a subject as that on which the author of ‘* Vestiges”’ has put forth so 
many startling lucubrations. If the article given by us wrongly refers that book to Mr. 
Taylor, the blame in the case must rest with the writer who puts forth such a work 
without the responsibilities that attach to paternity. In any event, Mr. Taylor will 
have no right to complain, since, as we have remarked, he has published all his own 
books anonymously.—Ep. Am. Rev.] 


Ar first sight, there would seem to be 
no obvious reason why an author should 
not be at liberty to send forth his work 
into the world, either with his name 
stamped upon the title-page, or without it; 
and if he adopt the latter procedure, why 
he should not be left unmolested to pre- 
serve his incognito, as he may, in the 
obscurity in which he chooses to shroud 
himself. Who besides the author, it may 
be asked, can possibly have an interest 
in the matter? He toiled with his own 
strength in the composition of the work ; 
he wrote with his own pen on his own 
paper at his own desk; his publisher 
assumed the responsibility of its issue 
from the press. When published, not 
even a constructive obligation exists to 
buy it; or if bought, to read it. Should 
it be a work of merit, and the author 
choose to deny himself the reputation 
which would follow the announcement 
of his name, who can justly complain ? 
Should it be worthless, and the umpires 
of literature choose to condemn it, what 
more can they ask? Who hinders them 
from proceeding to the utmost limits of 
unsparing denunciation? Noone. Then, 


surely, if the author, on the one hand, 
modestly declines the laurel with which 
they would encircle his brows, he should 
be permitted, on the other, to endure in 
secret the tortures of wounded self-love, 
without the additional and superfluous 
agony of exposure to the gaze of the 
unpitying multitude. The case falls, ap- 
parently, under the established Jaws of 
polished life; which guard what is 
purely personal, and intended to be pri- 
vate, from intrusion. To pry into the 
affairs of an author seems to be as great 
a breach of good manners as to pry into 
the affairs of any other man. 

Such is the first impression ; and such, 
we confess, was our own impression, 
until reflection, aided by a few detached 
leaves from the book of human nature, 
convinced us that, like most first impres- 
sions, it is not, in every particular, cor- 
rect. It assumes.a controvertible pre- 
mise: that the publication of a book 1s 
simply an action; whereas, it is a trans- 
action, having two parties—of whom the 
author is one, and the public the other. 
These parties have corresponding rights ; 
and whatever relates to the transaction 
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is common property. Among these rights, 
the Jeast questionable is that of the pub- 
lic to know with whom it deals: a part 
of this common property is the author’s 
name. A covenant between a person 
and a thing, a reality and a shadow, is 
an absurdity. Any reserve on this head, 
is therefore, and necessarily must be, b 
indulgence. An anonymous author, if 
his work have no value, may be permit- 
ted to remain unknown, and his work 
to float, unmolested, down the stream of 
oblivion. The public has no interest in 
the discovery of the one, nor in the pre- 
servation of the other. If it have value, 
if manifestly the product of a great soul, 
for every clear thought, aptly and nobly 
expressed, by which men are made more 
wise ; for every pleasing invasion of the 
heart, to kindle emotion, and to cherish 
the gentle and tender affections into 
warmth, and throbbing life, and health, 
and bloom, and growth, by which men 
are made more happy, the public will 
render its spoken and unspeakable grati- 
tude: and none the less because the au- 
thor chose to make them wiser and hap- 
ie by stealth. This shall not abate its 
ove and veneration one jot. The anony- 
mous character, in such a case, is no fail- 
ing; or if so accounted, in a benefactor 
it may be tolerated. 

Not so, however, when the anony- 
mous author would shake that little faith 
in man, in nature, God, which is yet ex- 
tant on earth; and which, though it be 
but “asa grain of mustard seed,” is a 
precious inheritance of humanity; and 
though “the least of all seeds,” may, 
under a genial sun and friendly nurture, 
grow into the greatest of all shrubs, and 
lodge in the branches thereof the beauti- 
ful birds of heaven: still less, if he would 
corrupt that purity of thought and feeling, 
from which wells up, as from a fountain, 
the little sweetness that mingles with the 
huge bitterness of life. The dormant 
right of the public now revives ; aud we 
may justly avail ourselves of the mystic 
powers, which lie hidden in the folds of 
a search-warrant, for his discovery. It 
may be the author’s wish to remain un- 
known, to nestle in the dark, but it is 
ours to draw him forth and hold him up 
to moral reprobation; and we will do 
this, moreover, with as little compunc- 
tion as we would ferret out and expose 
a sly nocturnal thief, or a cowardly mid- 
night assassin. When able to point out 
the man and say, “ That’s he,” we shall 
be satisfied; not before. To stop short 
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of this, with a bare condemnation of his 
work, is not enough : this is to imprison 
the crime, and Jeave the criminal at 
large. For every great moral outrage of 
this kind, we must have an accountable 
agent to bear its reproach ; and though 
we would never inflict physical pains 
and penalties on an author as on other 
moral delinquents, we would yet identify 
and expose him to “ the slow, unmoving 
finger of scorn,” as a solemn admonition 
to similar offenders. Thus would we 
have treated the author of the celebrated 
Newburgh letters; thus the far-famed 
Junius; and thus all who, lying in am- 
bush behind anonymous publication, dis- 
charged their envenomed shafts to the 
centre of the unwary throng passing that 
way. 
gain: no trivial share of the reputa- 

tion and influence acquired by anony- 
mous authors proceeds from the very 
circumstance of their being anonymous. 
Strip them of this character, identify 
them, and if “their occupation is not 
gone,” like that of another celebrated 
a it is, at least, comparatively 

armless. The unseen power which the 
imagination, prone to hyperbole, dilates 
into vastness and invests in gloom, is 
shorn of its terrible fascination, and 
“drops plumb down” to insignificance 
and contempt. All doubtless remember 
the effect produced by the letters of Ju- 
nius when they appeared ; how, from the 
king on his throne, through every grada- 
tion of “ lords and commons,” to the beg- 
garly scavenger in the streeis of the Brit- 
ish metropolis, men stood aghast at the 
portent. But think you, reader, they 
would have thus stood long, had the 
name, station and influence of their au- 
thor been known? Why, not Burke 
himself, with his acknowledged mental 
affluence, backed by the entire political 
force of his Whig associates, could have 
kept up the illusion asingle hour; much 
less the understrapper of an understrapper 
in some one of various departments of 
the government, by whom it will, in all 
probability, be at length ascertained the 
were written. The mystery in whic 
they were involved and veiled imparted 
at least half their elegance of diction, and 
nearly all their power of intimidation. 

Once more: it is an obvious result of 
the anonymous publication of works 
which offend the moral sense of mankind, 
to bring in question the character of 
every respectable author in the republic 
of letters, who may be thought capable 
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of writing it. As soon as a work of this 
kind appears, inquiry after its author is 
afoot ; and then , ot a series of impu- 
tations which can terminate only when 
the real authorship shall have been 
avowed. To what annoyance are hon- 
est men in this way subjected! The 
work is, in the first 1 ty ascribed to A. 
When A, after the lapse, it may be, of 
weeks, perhaps months, learns to what 
‘* bad eminence” he has been raised, he 
must come before the public, through 
the medium of the press, with a disclaim- 
er. Itis then, in the second place, as- 
cribed to B; and B must do the same: 
then to C, and so round the whole circle 
of eminent writers. Nor is this all. It 
not unfrequently happens that the real 
author remains unknown; in which 
case A, B and C, notwithstanding their 
explicit disavowals of any participation 
whatever in the production of the work, 
continue under the opprobrium of havin 
written it with their contemporaries aa 
posterity : not merely suffering the con- 
sequences of an unrighteous imputation, 
the condemnation of a crime they never 
committed nor dreamed of committing, 
but being branded as liars for denying it. 
Lee, Burke, Lord Sackville and Sir Philip 
Francis, are to this day bearing, in dif- 
ferent degrees, the reproach of the un- 
known Junius, already adverted to; and 
greater reproach than to be deemed, how- 
ever slightly, the author of productions 
so rife with calumny, so steeped in ma- 
lignity, so barbarously abusive, we can 
scarcely conceive. 

In view of these and other considera- 
tions, unnecessary to adduce, it is our 
deliberate opinion, that the authorship of 
an anonymous work of injurious ten- 
dency not only may be inquired after, 
but ought to be. Inquiry should be 
pushed in every conceivable direction, 
and with untiring diligence. No place 
of concealment should escape its scru- 
tiny ; nor should it rest until the author, 
however fertile in expedients to avert 
detection, shall stand confessed—in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
only argument necessary for his complete 
discomfiture ; for with the appearance of 
the author in propria persona, the light 
of his influence as a writer grows tm 
and soon goes out 

We shall not apologize, then, for the 
following, perhaps feeble, attempt to 
identify the author of the Vestiges of 
the Natural History ot Creation; a 
work, the manifest tendency of which, 
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its extraordinary circulation, the com- 
mendation bestowed on it in certain high 
quarters, though properly denounced in 
others, and, of consequence, the widely- 
spread and deleterious influence it is 
fitted to exert, give it an importance both 
in a religious and scientific point of view, 
exceeded by that of no other which has 
recently issued from the press. So far 
as its influence could be counteracted by 
an exposure of its numerous fallacies in 
reasoning and misstatements of facts, it 
has been already done in this and other 
reviews both in America and. Europe. 
If to the results of these useful labors we 
add a knowledge of the author, and thus 
deprive it of its factitious character, and 
of his utter incompetence for the work 
which he undertook to perform, when 
he began writing the Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, and thus 
reduce him to a Jevel with the common 
herd of superficial pretenders, nothing 
would seem to be wanting to render the 
system of sanatory measures complete. 

To begin, then, the writer of this work, 
we regret, though we cannot hesitate to 
say, in view of the evidence we are able 
to adduce, is Isaac Taylor, the author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm, Sat- 
urday Evening, Spiritual Despotism, and 
the Physical Theory of a Future Life. 
With every allowance for liability to 
mistake, we think we cannot err in hold- 
ing Mr. Taylor responsible for its exist- 
ence. If the difficulties of the supposition 
are great, and we confess they are; if 
it appear incredible, and we confess it 
does, that a man who had written so 
many works of, apparently, a very dil- 
ferent tenor from that of the Vestiges— 
works which would be creditable to the 
abilities and acquirements of any theolo- 
gian in England or the United States, 
which have gained for their author an 
enviable reputation in both countries— 
should be capable of writing a work con- 
taining a flagrant, bold, unblushing as- 
sertion of assumed facts, and a train olf 
cool and deliberate reasoning from those 
facts, which subvert, if admitted, the 
very foundations of Christianity: we 
have only to say that the proofs which 
attest his hand in the composition of it, 
are as nearly decisive as we could expect 
them to be, considering the nature of the 
case, Besides, if we look into the matter 
somewhat more closely, we shall, per- 
haps, find reasons for modifying our 
belief in the incompatibility of the sen- 
timents of the Vestiges with those of 
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previous acknowledged works of Mr. 
Taylor ; and these perhaps, also, the very 
rounds on which the supposition of his 
being the author of the former is deemed 
incredible, may afford corroborative evi- 
dence of its truth. It can be shown that 
at least one of Mr. Taylor’s acknowledg- 
ed works, published several years ago, 
sufficiently resembles the Vestiges to be 
regarded as its twin-brother; for 


« An apple cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than these two creatures.” 


The tendency of the work referred to 
was, at the time, not understood ; it is 
not yet understood. Men were blinded 
by the nature of the subject ; by the flat- 
tering prospects it opened to human 
hope; by its soothing appliances to hu- 
man pride. Hence, instead of being to 
him a ground of disparagement, it mate- 
rially increased and extended a reputa- 
tion already great. This reputation, 
doubtless, is dear to Mr. Taylor; and he 
was by far too shrewd not to perceive 
that, if he published, supposing him to 
have published, the Vestiges under his 
“seal and sign manual,” though in it 
following the same line of thought, bear- 
ing on the same general conclusion, it 
would be brought in jeopardy—there be- 
ing nothing in the subject of this work 
or in his treatment, (but the reverse,) to 
conceal from men its obvious tendency 
to overthrow the Christian system. We 
have thus a reason for its anonymous 
publication. The reluctance of the au- 
thor to be known is satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; a reluctance otherwise, we con- 
ceive, whollyinexplicable. That he was 
afraid to incur the responsibility of the 
commotion his work might cause in the 
religious and scientific world, simply in 
consequence of its paradoxical character, 
of running counter to received belief, is a 
supposition not to be entertained for a 
moment—it is not consistent with his 
own avowals, He earnestly declares, 
and we have no reason to doubt, his 
serious belief of the doctrines, general 
and particular, which he advocates; he 
considers them “ valuable, and their dis- 
semination a blessing ;” he believes that 
“they have nothing in them which can 
injure the public mind ;” and he impres- 
sively informs us that they are given to 
the world for “the sole purpose of im- 
proving the knowledge of mankind, and, 
through that medium, their happiness.” 
With this depth of conviction, attaching 
this importance to his doctrines—finally, 
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believing, as he does, in their subserv- 
iency to the best interests of mankind— 
is it conceivable that he would hesitate 
to incur any of the common hazards in- 
cident to an avowal of his name? Think 
of Paul, for such a reason, publishing 
anonymously the gospel of the Son of 
God, and you have a fair illustration of 
the absurdity of regarding this man’s fear 
of the reception, absolutely considered, 
with which his doctrines might meet, as 
the controlling motive which induced 
him to suppress his name ; and when we 
reflect that he plants himself on the im- 
movable foundations of science, and 
hence has no imaginable reason to fear, 
since he lives—not in the age of Galileo, 
when to announce that Jupiter has his 
satellites, was a crimee—but in an age 
when scientific facts are verified as soon 
as they are announced, and universally 
admitted as soon as they are verified ; 
this absurdity will appear even still more 
glaring. No, it was no such fear, but 
there was a fear, nevertheless ; and how 
simple is the solution of all this reluc- 
tance to publish under his own signature, 
if we view the author as giving utter- 
ance, in this book, to sentiments subver- 
sive, or thought to be subversive, of a 
whole life of previous teaching ; as re- 
versing the case of the Apostle but just 
now named—and instead of preaching 
the faith he once destroyed—destroying, 
or thought to be destroying, the fait 
which he once preached. With Cassio, 
he knows the value of a reputation ; but, 
more provident than Cassio, he resolved 
to retain it. In fine, all the circumstances 
of the anonymous publication of the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion which we are able to divine, are 
favorable to the supposition that Mr. 
Taylor is the author; so viewed, the 
tend to fortify the conclusion at which 
we expect to arrive by a comparison of 
this work with any other known to have 
proceeded from his pen. This compari- 
son we shall now commence. Placin 
it by the side of the Physical Theory o 
a Future Life, the work to which we 
have alluded as its twin-brother, we 
make the most striking coincidences in 
the style, as to general tone, and the use 
of words and phrases; in fundamental 
and subordinate ideas; in minor inci- 
dents. To the evidence of authorship in 
common, to be adduced under each of 
these heads, we ask attention. 

I. The peculianties of style are, in 
both of these works, precisely the same. 
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The style of Mr. Taylor, as it appears in 
his Physical Theory and other works, it 
is by no means difficult to identify. It is 
singularly correct, but studied, cold, re- 
served, and somewhat pedantic—betray- 
ing a dash of high self-estimation in the 
writer ; it is vigorous, too, in no ordinary 
degree, but vigorous without variety of 
movement; it is vigorous, and remarka- 
bly monotonous at the same time ; tiring 
by a repetition of similar impressions, 
and producing in one a sensation not un- 
like that of a man pushed or dragged 
along, much to his dissatisfaction, by 
force steadily and continuously exerted. 
This is the style of the Vestiges oi the 
Natural History of Creation; best marked, 
indeed, in the purely historical portions 
of the work, buf* appearing in full cos- 
tume, whenever the author has an oppor- 
tunity, as in the closing chapters and oc- 
casionally elsewhere, for argument or 
reflection. [We shall offer no examples 
of these peculiarities, for a full illustra- 
tion of them would occupy more space 
than we have at command. We must 
refer the reader to the works themselves ; 
or, if these are not at hand, to the copious 
extracts under succeeding heads. ] 

But while there is this general coinci- 
dence of style in the Vestiges and Physi- 
cal Theory, &c., there are several minor 
coincidences which deserve notice. 

1. The use of what the vulgar express- 
ly term ‘hard words;” the substitution 
of the less for the more familiar —of 
Latinized English, for the simple, intelli- 
gible, good old English of the Saxons. 
We subjoin a few examples of single 
words of not unfrequent occurrence in 
both. Thus, in the Vestiges, we have 
cognizance, abnormal, mobility, pre-hu- 
man, postulate, actuary, isolatedly, retro- 
gression, aberrant, arrestment, persistency, 
potentiality, tellurian, super-adequacy, 
unider-adequacy, &c., &c. ; in the Physical 
Theory, tncertitude, occult, nascent, po- 
tent, vivacious, reluctate, aperose, cogita- 
tion, extra-human, telluric, tangential, 
&ce., &e. 

2. The use of the same words and 
phrases. 

Of single words, a few are these: 
Mundane, the only word, we believe, 
employed in the two works to express 
the same idea.—Vestiges, pp. 249, 269, 
270, 287; Physical Theory, pp. 148, 
188, 220: conditions, to express the cir- 
cumstances necessary, favorable or adapt- 
ed, to generation, development, growth, 
&c., &c. This is a frequently repeated, 
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and, apparently, a favorite word with our 
author ; consequently, we notice only a 
few of the numberless occasions on which 
it is used.—Vestiges, pp. 12, 23, 45, 114, 
140, 143, 161, 164, 172, 227, ef. al.; 
Physical Theory, pp. 38, 41, 68, 75, 
203, et. al. Rudiments, rudimental, in 
the sense of germs, germinal.—Vestiges, 
ae 20, 21, 149, 255, 260, 261, 262; 
*hysical Theory, pp. 12, 95, 267, 271. 

Of phrases, let the following suffice; 
some are striking. 


“Thus we avoid thedamage, which the 
very appearance of an opposition to natu- 
ral truth,” &c.—Vestiges, p. 291. “It is 
very true that Christianity has suffered 
damage by vain presumptuous intrusion 
into its mysteries,”’ &c.—Physical Theory, 

. ai. 
Pe Reverting to a former illustration,” 
&c.—Vestiges, p. 21. “ To revert a mo- 
ment to our present conjecture,” &c.— 
Physical Theory, p. 190. 

** The observations made upon the sur- 
face of the moon, by telescopes, tend 
strongly to support the hypothesis,” &c. 
—Vestiges, p. 33. ‘* Many reasons may be 
adduced, strongly tending to suggest the 
belief, that all races,” &c.—Physical The- 
ory, p. 178. 

“It might well be with a kind of awe,” 
&c.—Vestiges, p. 48. “It might well 
happen,” &c.—Physical Theory, p. 177. 

‘* My sincere desire in the composition 
of the book, was to give the true view of 
the History of Nature, with as little dis- 
turbance as possible to existing beliefs,” 
&c.—Vestiges, p. 290. ‘Or that it can 
rightfully have any force in disturbing ow 
religious convictions.”—Physical Theory, 
p- 10. 


Beside these phrases there are two 
others, which though used in a different 
sense in the two works, have peculiarities 
clearly implying a common origin. One 
of these we shall quote; to the other we 
can merely refer. 


‘There are, indeed, abundant appear- 
ances as if, throughout all the changes of 
the surface, the various kinds of organic 
life invariably pressed in, immediately on 
the specially suitable conditions arising,” 
&c.—Vestiges, p. 115. ‘Organic life 
presses in, as has been remarked, wher- 
ever there was room and encouragement 
for it."—Vestiges, p. 122. 

** There may be a yearning after the lost 
corporeity, or after the expected corpor- 
eity: there may be a pressing on toward 
the frequented walks of active existence. 
Now let it be just imagined that, as almost 
all natural principles and modes of life are 
open to some degree of inequality, and ad- 
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mit excepted cases, so this pressure of the 
vast community of the dead, toward the 
precints of life, may, in certain cases,” &c, 
—Physical Theory, p. 224. 


The other phrase, to which we advert- 
ed, turning upon the words definzte, and 
indefinite, are found on p. 257 of the 
Vestiges; and p. 41, of the Theory of a 
Future Life. 


II. The coincidence of subject matter 
is still more remarkable than the coinci- 
dence of style; affording evidence not 
less by their number than their specific 
nature, that the two works were projected 
and executed under the auspices of the 
same mind. 

1. The fudamental idea of the two 
works is precisely the same; namely, the 
development of a lower organization into 
a higher by law. In the Theory of a 
Future Life, the author’s aim is to show 
that the future man, the man beyond the 
gtave, is to be a development by law, or 
a natural development of the present 
man. In the Vestiges, the present man, 
with his | age: organization, is a de- 
velopment by law, or a natural develop- 
ment of some one of the various lower 
animals; which, again, was itself a de- 
velopment of some other below ; and so 
down to the simplest forms of existence. 
The two books are, therefore, but parts 
of one book; two divisions of the same 
general proposition; two elements of the 
same thought; yet the Physical Theory, 
when it appeared, was lauded heaven- 
high! The Vestiges come forth, alter et 
idem, and loaded with execrations, it sinks 
into the Abysm !—perhaps. Such is man: 
marvelously tickled, tickled to the very 
marrow, at the idea of unfolding by law 
or otherwise, into the unshorn gorgeous 
magnificence of an archangel ! but barely 
hint with the author of the Vestiges, or 
with my Lord Monboddo before him, that 
he is himself an unfolding, by law, of 
monkey organization with its caudal 
extension abiaded by the bad habit of 
sitting on it, and the world is instanta- 
neously in an uproar! Verily, Lady 
Montague was right: «« Men and women 
have a deal of human nature in them.” 
But not to linger by the way, though a 
pleasanter subject of dalliance we know 
not of, the following extracts, which are 
necessarily somewhat liberal, will evince 
the coincidence of which we are now 
speaking. 


““There may be, as in fact we assume 
that there are, the strongest physical rea- 


sons for expecting a new and expanded 
life, as intended for the human family. 
Innumerable analogies gathered from the 
processes of the vegetable and animal 
world, illustrate, and in a sense, corrobo- 
rate this expectation ; while the irresistible 
impulses and instincts of the human mind 
—moral as well as intellectual—all support 
it. Yet there is a particular or incidental 
consequence, resulting from our receiving 
the knowledge of another life through the 
medium of miraculously attested revela- 
tion, which demands to be noticed; and 
it is this, that the corporeal renovation of 
human nature, which may properly be re- 
garded as an established part of the great 
order of the material and sentient universe, 
or as a NATURAL TRANSITION, comes to 
be,” &c.—Physical Theory, p. 136. 

**It will perhaps be found, in some in- 
stances, that our own conviction of the 
reality of things future, or unseen, has 
suddenly and remarkably become more 
impressive, merely in consequence of our 
having seen reason to think of them as 
natural, or as proper parts of the estab- 
lished scheme of the universe, instead of 
miraculous interruptions of that scheme.” 
—Physical Theory, p. 138. 

**With the daily and hourly miracles 
(so to call them) of the vegetable and ani- 
mal world before our eyes; with creations, 
renovations, transitions, and transmigra- 
tions innumerable going on, while yet 
individuality and identity are preserved, 
nothing ought to be thought incredible or 
unlikely concerning the destiny of man 
which comports with these common won- 
ders, and which in itself is only an analo- 
gous transformation. No prejudice of the 
vulgar can be more unphilosophical than 
is that which would obstruct, for a mo- 
ment, our acquiescence in the belief of a 
future transfusion of human nature, with its 
individuality, into a new and more refined 
corporeal structure. The profound re- 
sources of the Divine Intelligence are con- 
stantly being developed in our view, not in 
a thousand modes merely, but in a hundred 
thousand ; and it is perfectly manifest that 
this Sovereign Intelligence—master of 
whatever is abstractedly possible, delights 
in taking the utmost range of diversity, not 
merely as to fashion, but as to rule and 
condition, and as to history and circum- 
stance ; and if so low a mode of speaking 
were tolerable, one might say, the proba- 
bilities that man, the chief terrestrial 
animal, and an animal of so complex a 
constitution, is destined to undergo several 
transitions, are as a thousand to one of the 
contrary. Everything belonging to human 
nature is mysterious, or rather, bespeaks 
the existence of powers and instincts un- 
developed, and which, though they just 
indicate their presence, do not reach their 
apparent end.”—Physical Theory, p. 139. 
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“Whether it is to take place in that 
same day of telluric ruin, or not, there is 
to be—and it is to come in at a proper part 
of the great economy of the universe—a 
second birth of the human family; when 
all born of Eve shall, by the creative 
energy, live again, and, whether for the 
better or the worse, individually, shall 
take their stand upon a higher level of 
physical existence than at first. This 
transition, which now we find it so diffi- 
cult to think of, otherwise than with a sort 
of incredulous apprehension, as a mys- 
terious article of our Christian faith, shall, 
when it occurs, be felt, however momentous 
in its consequences, as a simple fact, and 
as forming a natural epoch in the history 
of man, whom, we shall then understand 
to be a creature destined, from the first, 
to metamorphoses, aud for extended pro- 
gression.”—Physical Theory, p. 149. 

** Some other idea must then be come to 
with regard to the mode in which the Di- 
vine Author prodeeded in the organic 
creation. Let us seek in the history of the 
earth’s formation for a new suggestion on 
this point. We have seen powerful evi- 
dence that the construction of this globe 
and its associates, and inferentially that of 
all the globes of space, was the result, not 
of any immediate or personal exertion on 
the part of Deity, but of natural laws which 
are expressions of his will. What is to 
hinder our supposing that the organic cre- 
ation is.also the result of natural laws, 
which are in like manner an expression of 
his will.”—Vestiges, p. 117. 

«<The tendency of all these illustrations 
is to make us look to development as the 
principle which has been immediately 
concerned in the peopling of this globe; a 
procesg extending over a vast space of 
time, but which is nevertheless connected 
in character with the briefer process by 
which an individual being is evoked from 
a simple germ. The whole train of ani- 
mated beings, from the simplest and oldest 
up to the highest and most recent, are, 
then, to be regarded as a series of advances 
of the principles of development, which 
have depended upon external physical 
circumstances, to which the resulting ani- 
mals are appropriate.”’—Vestiges, p. 153. 

** The sum of all we have seen of the psy- 
chical constitution of man is, that its Al- 
mighty Author has destined it, like every- 
thing else, to be developed from inherent 
qualities, and to have a mode of action de- 
pending solely on its own mode of organi- 
zation. Thus the whole is complete on one 
principle. The masses of space are formed 
by law: law makes them in due time thea- 
tres of existence for plants and animals: 
sensation, disposition, intellect, are all in 
like manner developed and sustained in 
action by law. It is most interesting to 
observe into how small a field the whole of 
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the mysteries of nature thus ultimately re- 
solve themselves. The inorganic has one 
final comprehensive law, GRAVITATION; 
the organic, the other great department of 
mundane things, rests in like manner on 
one law; and that is, DEVELOPMENT. 


On these extracts we forbear making 
a single remark ; not because they do not 
afford scope for it, but simply because 
they are of themselves sufficiently ex- 
plicit and intelligible. They obviously 
assert and labor to confirm the same gene- 
ral proposition: Natural development or 
development by law. As we might expect, 
where the leading idea is thus identical, 
the same coincidence is found in the sub- 
ordinate ideas. A few of these are wor- 
thy of notice. 

1. The distance of fixed stars. 


“The nearest of the fixed stars is at a 
greater distance from our system than 
19,200,000,000,000 miles ; and the most re- 
mote of those that are distinctly visible by 
the telescope, are probably twice that dis- 
tance, or much more,.”—Physical Theory, 
p. 58. Methods of computation which 
are not uncertain, afford us the means of 
advancing a negative proposition, to this 
effect, that the nearest of the fixed stars is 
more remote than the distance already men- 
tioned ; (p. 58.) or about twenty billions of 
miles : a distance which would be traversed 
by light, (passing ninety-five millions of 
miles in 8 min, 7 sec.,) in three years and 
two hundred and sixteen days, But there 
are millions of stars so much more remote 
than those that have been supposed to afford 
a parallax, that they may actually have 
ceased to exist three thousand years ago, 
and yet may appear in their places,”— 
Physical Theory, pp. 253-4. 

“ Attempts have been made to ascertain 
the distance of some of the stars by calcu- 
lations founded on parallax: it being pre- 
viously understood that, if a parallax of so 
much as one second, or 3600th of a degree, 
could be ascertained in any one instance, 
the distance might be assumed in that in- 
stance, at not less than 19,200 millions of 
miles. In the case of the most brilliant 
star, Sirius, even this minute parallax could 
not be found; from which, of course, it was 
to be inferred that the distance of that star 
is something beyond the vast distance that 
has been stated In some others, on which 
the experiment has been tried, no sensible 
parallax could be detected; from which the 
same inference was to be made in their 
case.” —Vestiges, p. 8. 


2. The constitution of other globes and 
our own. 


**«Unprepared as most men are for the 
announcement, there can be no doubt that 
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we are able, in this limited sphere, to form 
some satisfactory conclusions as to the 
plants and animals of those other spheres 
which move at such immense distances from 
us.” —‘* We see that matter has originally 
been diffused in one mass, of which spheres 
are portions. Consequently, inorganic mat- 
ter must be presumed to be everywhere the 
same ; although, probably, with differences 
in the proportions of ingredients in differ- 
ent globes, and also some difference of con- 
ditions. Out of a certain number of the ele- 
ments of inorganic matter are composed 
organic bodies, both vegetable and animal : 
such must be the rule in Jupiter and Sirius, 
as it is here. We therefore are all but cer- 
tain that herbaceous and ligneous fibre, that 
flesh and blood, are the constituents of the 
organic beings of all those spheres which are 
as yet seats of life. Gravitation we see to be 
an all-pervading principle : therefore there 
must be a relation between the spheres and 
their respective organic occupants, by vir- 
tue of which they are fixed, as far as neces- 
sary, on the surface. Such a relation, of 
course, involves details as to the density 
and elasticity of structure, as well as size, 
of the organic tenants, in proportion to the 
gravity of the respective planets ; peculiari- 
ties, however, which may quite well consist 
with the idea of a universality of general 
types, to which we are about to come. Elec- 
tricity we also see to be universal ; if, there- 
fore, it be a principle concerned in life and 
in mental action, as science strongly sug- 
gests, life and mental action must every- 
where be of one general character. We 
come to comparatively a matter of detail, 
when we advert to heat and light ; yet it is 
important to consider that these are univer- 
sal agents, and that, as they bear marked 
relations to organic life and structure on 
earth, they may be presuined to do so in 
other spheres also. The considerations as 
to light are particularly interesting; for, on 
our globe, the structure of one important 
organ, almost universaily distributed im the 
animal kingdom, is in direct and precise 
relation to it. Where there is light there 
will be eyes; and these in other spheres 
will be the same, in all respects, as the 
eyes of tellurian animals, with only such 
differences as may be necessary to accord 
with minor peculiarities of conditions and 
of situation, It is but a small stretch of the 
argument to suppose that, one conspicuous 
organ of a large portion of our animal king- 
dom being thus universal, a parity in all 
other organs, species for species, class for 
class, kingdom for kingdom, is highly like- 
ly ; and that thus the inhabitants of all the 
other globes of space bear not only a gene- 
ral, but a particular resemblance to those 
of our own.”—Vestiges, p. 123-4-5. See 
also pp. 29, 30. 

“It is also now ascertained that the great 
laws of our own planet, and of the solar 
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system to which it belongs, prevail? in all 
other and the most remote systems, so as to 
make the visible universe, in the strictest 
sense, one system, indicating one origin, 
and showing the presence of one control- 
ling Power. Thus the law of gravitation, 
with all the conditions it implies, and the 
laws of light, are demonstrated to be in re- 
gions incalculably remote ; and just so far 
as the physical constitution of the other 
planets of our system can be either traced, 
or reasonably conjectured, it appears that, 
amid great diversities of constitution, the 
same great principles prevail in all; and 
therefore our further conjecture, concerning 
the existence of sentient and rational life, 
in other worlds, is borne out by every sort 
of analogy, abstract and physical ; and this 
same rule of analogy impels us to suppose 
that rational and moral agents, in whatever 
world found, and whatever diversity of form 
may distinguish them, would be such that 
we should soon feel ourselves at home in 
their society, and able to confer with them ; 
to communicate knowledge to them, and to 
receive knowledge from them.”—Physical 
Theory, p. 176. See also pp. 248-9, 250, 
where the author expands these ideas, but 
at too great length for quotation. 


3. The mind immortal, but depending 
on organization. 


** There is, in reality, nothing to prevent 
our regarding man as specially endowed 
with an immortal spirit, at the same time 
that his ordinary mental manifestations are 
looked upon as simple phenomena resulting 
from organization: those of the lower ani- 
mals being phenomena absolutely the same 
in character, though developed within 
much narrower limits.”-—Vestiges, p. 244. 

** Man we believe to be immortal, (reve- 
lations apart,) not because his mind is sepa- 
rable from animal organization, but because 
his intellectual and moral constitution is 
such as to demand a future development of 
his nature.”—Physical Theory, p. 273. 

“ There are those, probably, who would 
not wish even to see the materialist confu- 
ted, if it must be on the strange and offen- 
sive condition, a condition so derogatory to 
the dignity of man, of our acknowledging 
a brotherhood of mind, such as shall in- 
clude the polypus, the sea-jelly, and the 
animalcule of a stagnant pool. But sci- 
ence knows no aversions, and must hold on 
its way through evil report and good re- 
port. Truth, in the end, will not fail to 
justify itself, in all its consequences and 
relations.”—Physical Theory, p. 274. 


4. The brain is a voltaic pile or gal- 
vanic battery. 


*‘ The nervous system, the more com- 
rehensive term for its organic apparatus, 
is variously developed in different classes 
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and species, and also in different individu- 
als: the volume or mass bearing a general 
relation to the amount of power.” —* There 
are many facts which tend to prove that 
the action of this apparatus is of an elec- 
tric nature : a modification of that surpris- 
ing agent, which takes magnetism, heat 
and light, as other subordinate forms, and 
of whose general scope in the great system 
of things, we are only beginning to have a 
right conception. It has been found that 
simple electricity, artificially produced, 
and sent along the nerves of a dead body, 
excites muscular action. The brain of a 
newly killed animal being taken out, and 
replaced by a substance which produces 
electric action, the operation of digestion, 
which had been interrupted by the death 
of the animal, was renewed: showing the 
absolute identity of the brain with a galva- 
nic battery.”—Vestiges, pp. 249, 250. 

** All we are conscious of is the volition ; 
and all we learn from physiology is, that mus- 
cular contraction requires a certain galva- 
nic influence ; of which influence the brain 
appears to be the secreting viscus, and the 
nerves the channel.”—Physical Theory, 
p- 50. ‘* Now this exceptive case, acci- 
dentally made known to us, naturally sug- 
gests the belief that what the brain sup- 
plies is galvanic excitement merely; ora 
stimulus, of whatever kind, equivalent to 
that furnished by galvanism,”—lIbid, p. 
275. ‘* But now let it be supposed that the 
nervous system, connecting the brain and 
spinal process with the entire muscular 
apparatus, serves no other purpose than that 
of conveying, from the former to the latter, 
a copious efflux of galvanic power ; which 
power the cerebral mass incessantly gene- 
rates.”—Ibid, p. 211. ‘* The tremendous 
(voltaic) apparatus which fills the cranium, 
has relation, as we suppose, to the inert- 
ness and the inelasticity of the animal 
body.””—Ibid, p. 213. 

_5. Phrenology the true science of 
mind. 


irae. Gall, however, has shown, by induc- 

tion from avast number of actual cases, 
that there is a part of the brain devoted to 
perception ; and that even this is subdivi- 
ded into portions which are respectively 
dedicated to the reception of different sets 
of ideas; as of form, size, color, weight, 
objects in their totality, events in their 
progress or occurrence, time, musical 
sounds, &c. The system of mind invented 
by this philosopher, the only one founded 
upon nature, or which even pretends to or 
admits of that necessary basis, shows a por- 
tion of the brain acting as a faculty of 
comic ideas, another of imitation, another 
of wonder, one for discriminating or ob- 
serving differences, and another in which 
resides the power of tracing effects to 
causes.” —Vestiges, p. 255. 
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«In every mental process, and in every 
movement of the affections, there is an at- 
tendant organic action: a subsidiary opera- 
tion of the medullary mass, and of the arte- 
rial system, not to say of the vital organs ; 
and inasmuch as this accompaniment is 
necessarily clogged with the conditions 
that attach to inert matter, the mind is so 
far bound down to those conditions, and is 
restrained from moving at any other rate 
than that at which the body can safely fol- 
low, and duly perform its part. Reason (in 
man) is not reason absolute, but a reason- 
ing faculty, dependent, to a great extent, 
upon, and characterized by, the particular 
cerebral conformation, and by the consti- 
tution or temperament of the individual. 
The same manifestly is true of the purest 
and most elevated of the moral sentiments,’ 


—Physical Theory, pp. 64-5. 


It is interesting to observe the progress 
of Mr. Taylor’s mind, (on the supposi- 
tion of his being the author of the Vesti- 
ges,) in the province of Metaphysics. 
From a passage of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, itis evident that he sought, 
with Reid, Stewart and others, a!) the 
phenomena of mind in personal conscious- 
ness ; while he treated the phrenologist 
with marked contempt. (Nat. Hist. of 
Enthusiasm, p. 273 : Leavitt’s Ed. 1831.) 
In his Physical Theory, however, as we 
have seen, he asserts the dependence of 
mind for its manifestations on cerebral 
volume and coniormation ; and in a pas- 
sage we have not quoted on account of 
its length, he avows his belief that the 
phenomena of mind are not to be sought 
in personal consciousness alone, but ina 
comparison with those which present 
themselves in brutes ; that is, of course, 
on the principle of Gall. Again, as he 
advances from Reid and Stewart in the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, to Gall in 
the Physical Theory, so now we see him 
advancing from Gall in the Physicial 
Theory, to the utmost limits of materialism 
in the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation. In the Theory, the brain, in his 
opinion, is avoltaic pile or galvanic bat- 
tery which supplies to the nerves, at the 
pleasure of the mind, a copious stream of 
electricity. The mind itself is nota resi- 
dent of the brain, but exists diffused 
throughout the body. Itis not the brain, 
nor the electric current; but something 
perfectly distinct from both. (Physical 
Theory, pp. 276-7-8.) Between the pub- 
lication of the Physical Theory and that 
of the Vestiges, he has obtained more 
light. Mind is no longer distinct from elec- 
tricity ; itis electricity : as such, the velo- 
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city of its action may be measured as 
you would measure the velocity of acart- 
wheel. (Vestiges, pp. 250-1, and Note, 
compared with the italic portion of an- 
other note on p. 245, quoted with 
approbation from Hope, On the Ori- 
gin and Prospects of Man.) We pro- 
ceed : 

6. The consistency of his views, espe- 
cially his fundamental idea, with Revela- 
tion. 

On this point both the Vestiges and the 
Physical Theory disclose an extraordinary 
solicitude. In both, a strong desire is 
manifested to convince the reader of the 
author’s deference to the authority of 
Scripture, and to leave an impression on 
his mind of the author’s elevated religious 
character. In both, thereis betrayed the 
same consciousness of handling a deli- 
cate topic, and giving utterance to views, 
the boldness of which may perchance 
startle some who are pot as conversant 
as himself with the secrets of nature. In 
both, we have the same methods of soft- 
ening and insinuation ; the same appeals 
from present ignorance and prejudice to 
the knowledge and liberality of the future ; 
the same dependence on time and pro- 
gress to familiarize the extraordinary facts 
of science, and reconcile them with the 
severest interpretations of the sacred vol- 
ume. In fine, notwithstanding all that 
has been affirmed, and more that has been 
intimated by the press as to the scepti- 
cism of the author of the Vestiges, it is 
all but absolutely certain, that he is a pro- 
fessed believer in Divine revelation, and 
regards the doctrines taught by him as 
being consistent with it. This is the 
case, we need scarcely say, with the au- 
thor of the Physical Theory; and this 
peculiarity, while it identifies the two, 
satisfactorily explains their anxiety to 
avert the imputation of being hostile to 
the Sacred Scriptures ; of which anxiety, 
and the unique manner in which it betrays 
itself in the two works, we confess our- 
selves unable by extract to give any ade- 
quate conception. ‘They should be read 
—especially the following references.— 
Vestiges pp. 118-19, 142, 290. Physical 
Theory, pp. 13, 172-4, 220-1, 269, 270. 


lll. Having, to this extent, devoted our 
attention to coincidence of style and of 
ideas, we shall now conclude our series 
of proofs, by dwelling, a few moments, 
on a few of an incidental nature, not 
— weight in a discussion of this 
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It appears from the preface to the Phys- 
ical Theory, that the earlier works of 
Mr. Taylor, from which so large a share 
of his reputation as a religious writer 
has been derived, were the fruit of sus- 
pending, for a season, his favorite stu- 
dies—a digression from the general direc- 
tion of his selected literary course ; and 
he informs us that having achieved by 
that ‘digression all it was possible to 
achieve, he returned to his original path 
—**to the favorite and peaceful themes 
of his earlier meditations and studies ;” 
declaring himself ** most happy to find 
himself in a region not exposed to 
storms.” The result of this agreeable 
relapse was the composition of the 
Physical Theory of a Future Life; and 
from this, in connection with the preface, 
we readily divine what the themes of his 
earlier meditations and studies were; 
namely, Narurat History, with special 
reference to the origin, progress and ul- 
timate destination of man. 

The influence of this study on the 
mind is well known. Men, pursuing it 
with any degree of enthusiasm, and 
unhappily not subject to a conservative 
religious faith—and in proportion as they 
are not subject—imperceptibly acquire the 
habit of looking at every event in the 
social and political, and every fact in the 
material, world, through the medium of 
second causes: as if it were the effect of 
general Jaws impressed, at the beginning 
of things, by the Deity on mind and 
matter. Those utterances of{ nature, 
which to other men, perhaps not less en- 
lightened and profound, are the signifi- 
cant and awe-inspiring symbols of. a 
present God overshadowing and surround- 
ing, are to them mere signs of certain 
formularies, written in the text-books of 
the physiologist, the geologist or the 
astronomer. With them, a special Provi- 
dence, that sublime consolation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which has smoothed 
the path of many a struggle with the 
world’s fierce storms, thrown around tried 
constancy impregnable defences, drawn 
melodies of the heart from prison-vaults, 
shed “* poppies and roses” upon the lids 
of the unhappy, and diffused through the 
chamber of the dying martyr of man 
sorrows the fragrance of “ crushed spi- 
ces,” ceases to be a special truth, and ia 
struck from the roll of recognized facts : 
even miracles, the avowed testimony and 
earnest expostulation of God himself 
against the sovereignty of general laws, 
are either discarded as the obsolete device 
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of a crafty priesthood, or explained away 
by referring them to the operation of 
some obvious or unknown physical 
cause. In short, under the materializing 
influence of these studies, some of the 
noblest names written in the annals of 
science, have ultimately recognized no 
God, or him only of Epicurus—a God 
remote, absorbed in the contemplation of 
his own perfections, indifferent alike to 
the existence, circumstances, wants, cares 
and cries of his creatures. 

Let us be understood. When we 
speak of a materializing influence exerted 
by these studies, we are far from mean- 
ing a necessary influence. As none are 
more attractive, so, in our opinion, none 
are naturally more healthful, bracing and 
invigorating. We believe that their 
natural tendency is to kindle the imagi- 
nation, enlarge the understanding, and 
purify the heart; to exalt our concep- 
tions both of nature and of God; and 
paralyzed be the arm that would hang a 
single impediment on the limbs, or lay a 
single obstruction in the way, of the 
most ardent, bold, and even adventurous 
inquiry. Rather would we quicken its 
diligence, and multiply its facilities: 
rather would we throw open every door, 
fling wide every window, and lift every 
veil in the vast temple of nature, and, like 
Wisdom, “ cry at the gates, at the entry 
of the city, at the coming in of the doors, 
* Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice 
is unto the sons of men.’” Still in the 
midst of this general enthusiasm, we 
would drop a word of caution to the 
worshiper: for, unhappily, that which 
is not merely good, but transcendantly 
goad, in this world of anomalies, becomes, 

y its perversion, death. As food which, 
to a healthy man, brings strength and en- 
joyment, only the more debilitates the 
diseased and aggravates his sufferings, so 
the same truth which, to a proper ad- 
justment of the moral powers, imparts a 
deeper conviction of Divine existence and 
government, and inspires a more awful 
reverence for the Divine character, com- 
ing in contact with a deranged moral 
system, causes a wider estrangement from 
the Divine: a deplorable scepticism. Of 
the manner in which this extraordinary 
result is reached, or how it is truth pro- 
duces these singular effects, it is un- 
necessary to speak. We are not writing 
a metaphysical treatise, but stating a fact, 
for the confirmation of which we may 
adduce, if we please, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, the entire annals of science. 
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Of these exceptions, Mr. Taylor, as. 
suredly, is not one. Fresh from « the 
themes of their earlier meditations and 
studies,” we perceive their influence on 
his mind in the very first of his episodi- 
cal productions, the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm ; the title of which, if no- 
thing more, betrays already a developed, 
(to use a favorite term of his own) a de- 
veloped tendency to look at every sub- 
ject through a physical medium; in his 
Spiritual Despotism, so simple a thing 
as its progress must have its geological 
eriods, epochs, eras and cycles; and in 
is Physical Theory, this tendency to the 
earth, earthy, assumes a portentous as- 
pect. It trenches on the spiritual and 
supernatural at almost every point of 
their circles from centre to circumfer- 
ence: still, however, with some degree 
of timidity; with reservations, with 
Se one with saving clauses. His 
oubts, as yet, are half suppressed, or 
cautiously insinuated, or covertly implied, 
as if he were himself half afraid of his 
own possible conclusions. He is appa- 
rently yet unprepared to take his stand 
and speak out boldly ; his courage falters 
in view of the point to which he but 
pra asain himself hastening ; he has 
quafied an intoxicating cup, but so much 
only as rather to bewilder than determine 
his vision. Some glimmerings of re- 
ceived thought remain: some old moral 
restraints are felt, He has much in him 
that *‘ partakes of the nature of insur- 
rection,” but the “ mortal instruments” 
are not yet ready for the outbreak. The 
“council” deliberates, but cannot decide. 
Sufficient, however, has transpired, to 
to assure us that a decision is certain, 
and to make known its tenor to the mul- 
titude in suspense. If Mr. Taylor— 
speaking always on the supposition that 
it is he, which we think, indeed, has 
been clearly shown—continues, after 
“resuming his earlier meditations and 
studies,” and matures another work in 
the line of the Physical Theory of a Fu- 
ture Life, we have, in this, the premoni- 
tory signs of its appearance, and a pro- 
gramme of its contents. Rationalism 
will have reached its crisis. Develop- 
ment by law, confined, in the Physical 
Theory, to the future new creation, will 
extend to the past old. Man naturally 
passing into a higher order of being, will 
as naturally have passed from a lower. 
In fine, consistency and the obviously 
progressive influence of his meditations 
and studies, demand from Mr. Taylor 
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that he should land precisely at that 
point on the shore of inquiry, where, on 
the supposition of his being the author 
of the Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation, we find him. There is, 
therefore, on his own showing, the 
strongest antecedent probability that he 
wrote this work. If, in connection with 
this probability, we consider, what ap- 
ears to be the almost unmistakable simi- 
arity of styleand the identity of titles, (the 
Natural History of Creation, the Natural 
History of Enthusiasm) already adverted 
to; (and they are by no means common 
titles ;) if, still farther, we consider the 
fact that the real though suppressed title 
of the “ Physical Theory” 1s, the Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of the future 
creation, it is believed we can scarcely 
doubt that both ** Vestiges ” and «*Theo- 
ry” sprang from the same brain, and 
were suggested by the same course of 
Physical investigation. 

We have but little to add: if we have 
justly attributed this work to Mr. Tay- 
or, there are vestiges of the natural his- 
tory of his mind from which we may 
draw the most impressive moral lessons. 
We learn the hazard of speculation when 
it treads along the extreme boundaries of 
human knowledge; especially when it 
passes beyond them. Remote from the 
region of positive facts, they of necessity 
offer merely a few faint traces of truth, 
or dim analogies on which to exercise its 
power. From the practice of dealing 
with these alone, it comes imperceptibly, 
though surely, to regard them as the 
highest class of proofs; and so from the 
slenderest, most attenuated thread, mere 
gossamer, it weaves a fabric which, 
though easily demolished by the breath 
of a sleeping infant, it presses on man- 
kind as a substitute for finer, durable, and 
withal, comfortable textures. Thus has 
it been with Mr. Taylor. Possessing an 
intellect acute, penetrating, comprehen- 
sive, powerful, which, properly directed, 
might have largely contributed to the 
precious stores of science and literature, 
he rashly, in an evil hour, abandons the 
sphere of legitimate inquiry, and com- 
mits himself to the chaos of conjecture, 
where, assailed by 


; «A universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark,” 


he soon loses his self-command: his 
brain reels: he falls into an eestacy of 
lunatic conceit, orders the attendance of 
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his amanuensis, dictates his crazy phi- 
losophy for publication, and calls upon 
sane men to receive it as an oracular re- 
sponse from the tripod. Alas, the man! 
Itis as if we again saw Lucifer, son of 
the morning, sinking from the constella- 
ted splendors of the empyrean to quench 
anew his lustre in the utter dark. The 
example is pregnant with admonition. 
But the practical inference, german to 
the matter under consideration, which we 
draw from identifying the author of the 
Vestiges in Mr. Taylor, is his total in- 
competency to compose a reliable work 
on such a subject. This, manifestly, 
required a man profoundly versed in ge- 
ology, physiology and astronomy; not 


‘merely in their general ideas, but particu- 


lar. He should be familiarly and mi- 
nutely acquainted with all the facts in 
each of those sciences, and in the differ- 
ent departments of these sciences, hitherto 
ascertained ; and in order to estimate the 
value of these facts, he should be quite 
as familiarly acquainted with the various 
processes of experiments by which they 
were ascertained. Then, too, if these 
facts are to be harmonized into a cosmi- 
cal theory consistent with revelation, an 
equally profound knowledge of the He- 
brew language and literature is requisite. 
In fine, there is needed by the man who 
would undertake a work on the subject 
of the Vestiges without presumption, a 
kind and amount of scientific knowledge, 
almost infinitely beyond the possible at- 
tainments of Mr. Taylor. During the 
longer — of his life, he has been 
engaged in writing such works asthe 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, Saturday 
Evening, Spiritual Despotism, and the 
Physical Theory. He has had no time, 
therefore, to acquire the necessary scien- 
tific knowledge of which we speak ; nor 
if he had, will his longdevotion to the com- 
position of these works form a very ac- 
ceptable guaranty, to those who under- 
stand the difference between moral and 
demonstrative reasoning, of his qualifica- 
tions to construct a physical theory of the 
creation. What he has written, then, on 
the supposition of his being the au- 
thor of the Vestiges, is destitute of the 
first element of influence on sober minds. 
It has no authority. We might have 
listened to Science speaking from her 
throne, but to a mere tyro, babbling about 
he knows not what, whose presumption 
is in proportion with his superficial at- 
tainments, we confess, it is a few graing 
worse than our patience can bear. 
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Gone is each saddened face and tearful eye, 
Of mother, brother, and of sisters fair ; 
Like the low falling wind their footsteps die 
Through whispering hall, and up the rustling stair. 
In yonder room the newly dead doth sleep ; 
Begin we now, my friend, our watch to keep! 


And now both feed the fire and trim the lamp, 

Pass, cheerly, if we can, the slow-paced hours; 
For all without is cold, and drear, and damp, 

And the wide air with storm and darkness lowers. 
Pass cheerly, if we may, the livelong night, 
Putting pale phantoms, paler sleep, to flight. 


We will not talk of death, of pall and knell— 
Leave that, the mirth of brighter hours to check— 
But tales of life, love, beauty, let us tell, 
Or of stern battle, sea, and stormy wreck ; 
Call up the visions gay of other days— 
Our boyhood freaks, our careless, youthful ways. 


Hark to the distant bell! an hour is gone! 

Unlatch the parlor door and bring the light ; 
Our brief but solemn duty must be done— 

To dip the cloth, and stay Death’s hastening blight, 
To bare the ghastly face, and dip the cloth 

That hides a mortal, “* crushed before the moth.” 


The bathing liquid scents the chilly room ; 

Of spectral white are shroud and veiling lage, 
On yonder sideboard in the fearful gloom : 

Take off the stifler from the sleeper’s face ! 
Heaven ! did you speak, my friend, of ghastly eye ? 
Ah, what a vision of beauty here doth fie ! 


Never hath Art, from purest wax or stone, 
So fair an image, and so lustrous, wrought ! 
It is as if a beam from heaven had shown 
A weary angel in sweet slumber caught ! 
The smiling lip, the slightly tinted cheek— 
And all so calm, so saint-like, and so meek ! 


They sing of beauty in the silver moon, 

And beauty in the penciled, drooping flower; 
They tell of flashing eye and luring tone, 

In radiant Hope’s and rosy Health’s gay hour ; 
But where is beauty, in this rounded world, 
Like Death upon a maiden’s lip impearled ! 


Veil thou the dead! close to the open door ! 
Perhaps the spirit, ere it soar above, 
Would watch its clay alone, and hover o’er 
The face it once did kindle into love : 
Commune we hence, O friend, this wakeful night, 
Of Death made lovely by this blessed sight ! 
Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1846. 
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« Es ist Zeit zu aufstehen—es ist drei 
viertel auf eins,” said a voice in reply to 
my question, “ Wer ist da?” as | was 
awakened by a low knock at my door. 
I had just composed myself to sleep for 
the second time, as this “It is time to 
get up, it wants a quarter of one,” 
aroused me. I! was in the mountain-val- 
ley of Grindelwald in the very heart of 
the Oberland. I had been wandering for 
weeks amid the glorious scenery of the 
Alps, which had gone on changing from 
grand to awful till I had become as fa- 
miliar with precipices, and gorges, and 
glaciers, and snow-peaks, and avalanches, 
as with the meadow-spots and hill-sides 
of my native valley. I had stood in the 
shadow of Mont Blanc, and seen the sun 
go down on his bosom of snow, until, 
from the base to the heaven-reaching 
summit, it was all one transparent rose 
color, blushing and glowing in bright 
and wondrous beauty in the evening at- 
mosphere. I had stood and gazed on 
him and his mountain guard, tinted with 
the same deep rose-hue, till their glory 
departed, and Mont Blanc rose, white, 
and cold, and awful, like a mighty model 
in the pale moonlight. I had wandered 
over its sea of ice, and climbed its break- 
neck precipices, and trod the difficult 
passes that surround it, but never yet 

ad seen a wild chamois on its native 
hills. I had roamed through the Ober- 
land with no better success. All that I 
had heard and dreamed of the Alps had 
been more than realized. Down the bo- 
som of the Jungfrau [ had seen the reck- 
less avalanche stream, and listened all 
night to its thunder crash in the deep 
gulfs, sending its solemn monotone 
through the Alpine solitudes, till my 
heart stood still in my bosom. From the 
highest peak of the Wetterhorn (peak of 
tempests) I had seen one of those “‘ thun- 
derbolts of snow” launch itself in terror 
and might into the very path I was tread- 
ing—crushed by its own weight into a 
mere mist that rose up the face of the 
precipice, like spray from the foot of a 
waterfall. With its precipices leaning 
over me, | had walked along with silent 
lips and subdued feelings, as one who 
trod near the margin of Jehovah’s mantle. 
I had never been so humbled in the pre- 
sence of nature before, and a whole 


world of new emotions and new thoughts 
had been opened within me. Along the 
horizon of my memory some of those 
wondrous peaks were now drawn as dis- 
tinctly as they lay along the Alpine 
heavens. Now and then, a sweet pas- 
turage had burst on me from amid this 
Savage scenery, like a sudden smile on 
the brow of wrath, while the wild strain 
of the Alp-horn, ringing through the 
rare atmosphere, and the clear voices of 
the mountaineers singing their “ ranz de 
vaches,” as they led their herds along the 
mountain path to their eagle-nested huts, 
had turned it all into poetry. If a man 
wishes to have semensliehiibes that never 
grow old, and never lose their power to 
excite the deepest wonder, let him roam 
through the Oberland. 

But I like to have forgotten the hunt I 
started to describe, in the wonderful sce- 
nery its remembrance called up. Grin- 
delwald is a green valley lying between 
the passes of the Wengern Alp and the 
Grand Scheideck, which are between 
three and four thousand feet above it, 
and are, in turn, surrounded by moun- 
tains six or seven thousand feet loftier 
still, although the valley itself is higher 
than the tops of the Catskill range. 
There, rise in solemn majesty, as if to 
wall in forever the little valley, the Eig- 
her, or Giant—the Schreckhorn, or ter- 
rible peak—the Wetterhorn, or peak of 
tempests—the Faulhorn, or foul peak— 
the Grand Scheideck, and a little farther 
away the Jungfrau, or virgin. Thus 
surrounded, and overlooked, and guard- 
ed forever, the green valley sleeps on as 
if unconscious of the presence of such 
awful forms. Here and there, by the 
stream that wanders through it, and over 
the green slopes that go modestly up to 
the mountain on either side, are scattered 
wooden cottages, as if thrown there by 
some careless hand, presenting from the 
heights around one of the most pictur- 
esque views one meets in Switzerland. 
When the sun has left his last baptism 
on the high snow-peaks, and deep sha- 
dow is settling down on Grindelwald, 
there is a perfect storm of sound through 
the valley from the thousands of bells 
that are attached to the nearly six thou- 
sand of cattle the inhabitants keep in the 
pasturage during the day. The clamor 


ee 
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of these bells in a still Alpine valley, 
made louder by the mountains that shut 
in the sound, is singularly wild and 
pleasing. : 
But the two most remarkable objects 
in this valley are two enormous glaciers 
which, born tar up amid the mountains— 
grown there among the gulfs into seas— 
come streaming down into these green 
pasturages, plunging their foreheads into 
the flat ground which lies even lower than 
the village. Rocks are thrown up, and 
even small hills, by the enormous pres- 
sure of the superincumbent mass. Miles 
of ice, from sixty to six hundred feet 
thick, push against the mass in front 
which meets the valley. One immense 
rock, which seems a mere projection 
from the primeval base of the mountains, 
has resisted the pressure of one of these 
immense glaciers, which, consequently, 
has forced itself over, leaving a huge 
cave from its foot up to where the rock 
lies imbedded. I went into this cavern, 
the roof of which was blue as heaven 
and polished like a mirror, while a stil! 
pool at the bottom acted asa mirror to 
this mirror, till it stood confined as ina 
magic circle. These two glaciers push 
themselves boldly almost into the very 
heart of the village, chilling its air and 
acting like —- refrigerators, especially 
at evening. The day previous to the 
one appointed for the chamois hunt had 
been one of extreme toil to me. I had 
traveled from morning till night, and 
most of the time on foot in deep snow, 
although a July sun pretended to be shin- 
ing overhead. Unable to sleep, I had 
risen about midnight and opened my win- 
dow, when I was’ startled as though I 
had seen an apparition; for there before 
me, and apparently within reach of my 
hand, and whiter than the moonlight that 
was poured in a perfect flood upon it, 
stood one of those immense glaciers. 
The night had lessened even the little 
distance that intervened between the 
hamlet and it during the day, and it 
looked like some awful white monster— 
some sudden and terrific creation of the 
gods, moved there on purpose to congeal 
men’s hearts with terror. But as my eye 
ew more familiar to it, and I remem- 
red it was but an Alpine glacier, I 
oy on it with indescribable feelings. 
tom the contemplation of this white 
and silent form I had just returned to my 
couch and to my slumbers, when the ex- 
clamation at the head of this sketch 
awoke me. It was one o’clock in the 
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morning, and I must up if I would fulfill 
my engagement with the chamois hunters. 

In coming down the slope of the Grand 
Scheideck into the Grindelwald, you see 
on the opposite mountain a huge mass of 
rock rising out of the centre of a green 
pasturage which rises at the base of an 
immense snow region. Flats and hol- 
lows, no matter how high up among the 
Alps, become pasturages in the summer. 
The debris of the mountains above, 
washed down by the torrents, form a 
slight soil, on which grass will grow, 
while the snows melted by the summer 
sun flow down upon it, keeping it con- 
stantly moist and green. These pastur- 
ages, though at an elevation of eight 
thousand feet, will keep green, while the 
slopes and peaks around are covered with 
perpetual snow; and furnish not only 
grazing for the goats which the moun- 
taineer leads thither with the first break 
of day, but food for the wild chamois, 
which descend from the snow fields 
around at early dawn to take their morn- 
ing repast. With the first sound of the 
shepherd’s horn winding up the cliffs 
with his flocks, they hie them away again 
to their inaccessible paths. The eye of 
the chamois is wonderfully keen, and it 
is almost impossible to approach him 
when he is thus feeding. The only way 
the hunter can get a shot at him is to 
arrive at the pasturage first, and find 
some place of concealment near by, in 
which he can wait his approach. The 
pile of rocks I alluded to, standing in the 
midst of the elevated pasturage, furnished 
such a place of concealment, and seemed 
made on purpose for the hunter’s benefit. 

It is two or three good hours’ tramp to 
reach these rocks from Grindelwald, and 
it may be imagined with how much en- 
thusiasm I turned out of my bed, where 
I had obtained scarcely two hour's sleep, 
on such a cold expedition as this. It is 
astonishing how differently a man views 
things at night and in the morning. The 
evening before I was all excitement in 
anticipation of the morning hunt, but 
now | would willingly have given all I 
had promised the three hunters who were 
to accompany me, if I could only have 
Jain still and taken another nap. I looked 
out of the window, hoping to see some 
indications of a storm which would fur- 
nish an excuse for not turning out in the 
cold midnight to climb an Alpine moun- 
tain. But for once the heavens were 
provokingly clear, and the stars twinkled 
over the distant snow summits as if they 
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enjoyed the clear frosty air of that high 
region; while the full-orbed moon, just 
stooping behind the western horizon, 
(which, by the way, was much nearer 
the zenith than the horizon proper,) 
looked the Eigher (a giant) full in his 
lordly face, till his brow of ice and snow 
shone like silver in the light. With our 
rifles in our hands we emerged from the 
inn and passed through the sleeping ham- 
let. Not asound broke the stillness save 
the monotonous roar of the turbulent 
little streamlet that went hurrying on- 
ward, or now and then the cracking and 
crushing sound of the ice amid the gla- 
ciers. 

{ had hunted deer in the forests of 
America, both at evening and morning, 
but never with teeth chattering so loudly 
as they did before I had fairly begun to 
ascend the mountain. Ugh! I can re- 
member it as if it were but yesterday— 
how my bones ached, and my fingers 
closed like so many sticks around my 
rifle. Imagine the effect of two heaps of 
red-hot coals, about a hundred feet thick 
and several miles long, lifted to an angle 
of forty-five degrees, in a small and con- 
fined valley, and then by contrast you 
may get some idea of the cold generated 
by these two enormous glaciers. Yes, I 
say generated ; for | gave up that morn- 
ing all my old notions about cold being 
the absence of heat, &c., and became per- 
fectly convinced that heat was the absence 
of cold, for if cold did not radiate from 
those masses of ice, then there is no re- 
liance to be placed on one’s sensations. 

Now crawling over the rocks, now 
picking our way over the snow-crust, 
which bore us or not, just as the whim 
took it, 1 at length slipped and fell and 
rolled over in the snow, by way of a cold 
bath. This completed my discomfort, 
and I fairly groaned aloud in vexation at 
my stupidity in taking this freezing tramp 
for the sake of a chamois, which, after 
all, we might not get. But the continuous 
straining effort demanded by the steepness 
of the ascent finally got my blood in full 
circulation, and I began to think there 
might be a worse expedition even than 
this undertaken by a sensible man. 

At length we reached the massive pile 
of rocks, which covered at least an acre 
and a half of ground, and began to bestow 
ourselves away in the most advantageous 
places of concealment, of which there 
was an abundance. But a half-hour’s 
sitting on the rocks in this high region, 


surrounded by everlasting snow, brought 
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my blood from its barely comfortable 
temperature back to zero again, and 1 
shook like a man in an ague. I knew 
that a chamois would be perfectly safe at 
any distance greater than two feet from 
the muzzle of my rifle, with such shakin 
limbs; so I began to leap about, and ru 
my legs, and stamp, to the no small an- 
noyance of my fellow-hunters, who were 
afraid the chamois might see me before 
we should see them. Wearied with 
waiting for the dawn, I climbed up among 
the rocks, and, resting myself in a cavity 
secure from notice, gazed around me on 
the wondrous scene. Strangely white 
forms arose on every side, while deep 
down in the valley the darkness lay like 
a cloud. Not a sound broke the deep 
hush that lay on everything, and I forgot 
for the time my chilliness, chamois hunt- 
ers and all, in the impressive scene that 
surrounded me. As | satin mute silence 
gazing on the awful peaks that tore up 
the heavens in every direction, suddenly 
there came a dull heavy sound like the 
booming of heavy cannon through the 
jarred atmosphere. An avalanche had 
fallen all alone into some deep abyss, and 
this was the voice it sent back as it 
crushed below. As that low thunder- 
sound died away over the peaks, a feelin 
of awe and mystery crept over me, and it 
seemed dangerous to speak in the pre- 
sence of aan majesty and power. 
«Hist! hist!” broke from my compan- 
ions below; and I turned to where their 
eyes were straining through the dim twi- 
light. It was a long time before I could 
discover anything but snow-fields and 
precipices; butat length I discerned sev- 
eral moving black objects that in the dis- 
tance appeared like so many insects on 
the white slope that stretched away 
towards the summit of the mountain. 
Bringing my pocket spy-glass to bear 
upon them, I saw they were chamois 
moving down towards the pasturage. 
Now carefully crawling down some ledge, 
now leaping over a crevice and jumping 
a few steps forward, and now gently 
trotting down the inclined plane of snow, 
they made their way down the mountain. 
As the daylight grew broader over the 
peaks, and they approached nearer, their 
movements and course became more dis- 
tinct and evident. They were making 
for the upper end of the pasturage, and 
it might be two hours before they would 
work down to our ambuscade ; indeed, 
they might get their fill without comin 
near us atall. I watched them through 
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my spy-glass as they fed without fear on 
the green herbage, and almost wished 
they would keep out of the range of our 
rifles. They were the perfect imperson- 
ation of wildness and timidity. The lift- 
ing of the head, the apringy tread and the 

uick movement in every limb, told how 
little it would take to send them with the 
speed of the wind to their mountain 
homes. The chamois is built something 
like the tame goat, only slighter, while 
his fore legs are longer than his hinder 
ones, so that he slants downward from 
his head to his tail. His horns are beau- 
tiful, being a jet black, and rising in par- 
allel line from his head even to the point 
where they curve over. They neither 
incline backward nor outward, but, rising 
straight out of the head, seem to project 
forward, while their parallel position 
almost to the tips of the curvatures gives 
them a very crank appearance. They 
are as black as ebony, and some of them 
bend in as true a curve as if turned by 
the most skillful hand. 

I watched every movement of these 
wild creatures till my attention was ar- 
pny tg a more attractive sight. The 
sun had touched the topmost peaks of 
the loftiest mountains that hemmed in 
the sweet valley of Grindelwald, turning 
the snow into fire, till the lordly summits 
seemed to waver to and fro in the red 
light that bathed them. A deep shadow 
still lay on the vale, through which the 
cottages of the inhabitants could scarcely 
be distinguished. At length they grew 
clearer and clearer in the increasing light, 
and column after column of smoke rose 
in the morning air, striving in vain to 
teach half way up the mountains that 
stood in silent reverence before the up- 
rising sun. The ruddy light had descend- 
ed down the Alps, turning them all into 
a deep rose color. There stood the Giant, 
robed like an angel; and there the 
Schreckhorn, beautiful as the morning ; 
and there the Faulhorn, with the same 
glorious appareling on; and farther away 
the Jungfrau, looking indeed like a vir- 

in, with all her snowy vestments about 

er, tinged with the hue of the rose. All 
around and heaven-high rose these glo- 
rious forms, looking as if the Deity had 
thrown the mantle of his majesty over 
them on purpose to see how they became 
their glorious appareling. 

It was a scene of enchantment. At 
length the mighty orb which had wrought 
all this magnificent change on the Alpine 
peaks, rose slowly into view. How ma- 
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jestic he came up from behind that peak, 
as if conscious of the glory he was shed- 
ding on creation. The dim glaciers that 
before lay in shadow flashed out like seas 
of silver—the mountains paled away into 
their virgin white, and it was broad sun- 
rise in the Alps. 

I had forgotten the chamois in this 
sudden unrolling of so much magnifi- 
cence before me, and Jay absorbed in the 
overpowering emotions they naturally 
awakened, when the faint and far-off 
strain of the shepherd’s horn came float- 
ing by. The mellow notes lingered 
among the rocks, and were prolonged 
in softer cadences through the deep val- 
leys, and finally died away on the dis- 
tant summits. A shepherd was on his 
way to this “agp with his goats. 
He wears a horn, which he now and 
then winds to keep his flock in the path; 
and also during the day, when he sees 
any one of the number straying too near 
pitfalls and crevices, he blows his horn, 
and the straggler turns back to the pas- 
turage. 

A second low exclamation from my 
Swiss hunters again drew my attention 
to the chamois. They also had heard 
the sound of the horn, and had pricked 
up their ears, and stood listening. A 
second strain sounding nearer and clear- 
er, they started for the snow fields. As 
good luck would have it, they came trot- 
ting in a diagonal line across the pastur- 
age which would bring them in close 
range of our rifles. We lay all prepared, 
and when they came opposite us, one of 
the hunters made a low sound which 
caused them all to stop. At a given sig- 
nal we all fired. One gave a convulsive 
spring into the air, ran a few rods, and 
fell mortally wounded. The rest, winged 
with fear and terror, made for the heights. 
I watched their rapid flight for some dis- 
tance, when I noticed that one began to 
flag, and finally dropped entirely behind. 
Poor fellow, thought [ to myself, you 
are struck. His leap grew slower and 
slower till at length he stopped, then 
gave a few faint springs forward, then 
stopped again, and seemed to look wist- 
fully towards his flying companions that 
vanished like shadows over the snow 
fields that sloped up to the inaccessible 
peaks. I could not but pity him as | 
saw him limp painfully on. In imagi- 
nation I could already see the life-blood 
oozing drop by = from his side, bring- 
ing faintness over his heart and exhaus- 
tion to his fleet limbs. 
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Losing sight of him for the moment, 
we hastened to the one that lay struggling 
in his last dying efforts upon the grass. 
I have seen deer die that my bullet had 
brought down, and as I gazed on the 
wild yet gentle eye, expressing no anger 
even in death, but only fear and terror, 
my heart has smitten me for the deed I 
had done. The excitement of the chase 
is one thing—to be in at the death is 
quite another. But not even the eye of 
a deer, with its beseeching, imploring 
Jook, just before the green film closes 
over it, is half so pitiful as was the ex- 
pression of this dying chamois. Such a 
wild eye [ never saw in an animal’s 
head, nor such helpless terror depicted in 
the look of any creature. It was abso- 
lutely distressing to see such agonizing 
fear, and I was glad when the knife 

assed over his throat, and he gave his 
ast struggle. As soon as he was dis- 
patched we started off after the wounded 
one. We had no sooner reached the 
snow than the blood spots told where 
the sufferer had gone. It was easy 
enough to trace him by the life he left 
with every step, and we soon came upon 
him stretched upon his side. As he 
heard us approach the poor fellow made 
a desperate effort to rise, but he only half 
erected himself before he rolled back 
with a faint bleat and lay panting on the 
snow. He was soon dispatched; and, 
with the two bodies strung on poles, we 
turned our steps homeward. Who of 
the four had been the successful mark’s- 
men it was impossible to tell, though I 
had a secret conviction I wes not one of 
them—still, my fellow-hunters insisted 
that | was. Not only the position itself 
made it probable, but the bullet-hole 
corresponded in size to the bore of my 
rifle. The evidences, however, were not 
so clear to my own mind; and I could 
not but think they would not have been 
to theirs, but for the si/ver bullet | was 
expected to shoot with when we returned 
to the valley. The size of that had more 
to do with their judgment than the rent 
in the side of the poor chamois. 

Part of one was dressed for my break- 
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fast, and for once it possessed quite a 
relish. This was owing to two things— 
first, my appetite, which several hours 
on the mountain had made ravenous, and 
second, to the simple way in which I had 
ordered it to be dressed. The flesh of 
the chamois is very black, and possesses 
nothing of the flavor of our venison. 
Added to this, the mountaineers cook it 
in oil, or stew it up in some barbarous 
manner, till it becomes anything but a 
palatable dish. 

The two most peculiar things about a 
chamois are its hoofs and its horns. The 
former are hollow, and hard as flint. 
The edges are sharp, and will catch on a 
rock where a claw would give way. It 
is the peculiar sharpness and hardness of 
the hoof that give it security in its reck- 
less climbing along the clefts of preci- 
pices. It will leap over chasms on to a 
narrow ledge where you would think it 
could not stand, even if carefully placed 
there. It flings itself from rock to rock 
in the most reckless manner, relying alone 
on its sharp hoof for safety. Its horns 
seem to answer no purpose at all, being 
utterly useless both from their position 
and shape as an instrument of defence. 
They may add solidity to the head, and 
thus assist in its butting conflicts with its 
fellows. Some of the Swiss told me, 
however, that the animal struck on them 
when it missed its hold and fell overa 
[se tr aller breaking the force of the 
all. It may be so, but it looked rather 
apocryphal to me. It would not be an 
easy matter, in the rapidity of a headlong 
fall, to adjust the body so that its whole 
force would come directly on the curva- 
ture of the horns, especially when the 
landing spot may be smooth earth, a 
rock lying at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, or a block of ice. 

The evening after my expedition I spent 
with some hunters, who entertained me 
with stories of the chase, some of which 
would make a Texas frontier man open 
his eyes. One of these I designed to 
relate, but find I have not room. At 
some future time I may give it. 
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MEMOIR OF HON. I. C. BATES, LATE UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue scene which the Senate Chamber 
of the United States presented on the 
19th of March last, was one which will 
not be speedily forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. At the close of an arduous 
Session—when men’s minds had been 
deeply perplexed with the uncertain is- 
sues of new party organizations—when 
the largest questions of national policy, 
questions involving all of national peace, 
and security, and honor, had been earnest- 
ly discussed—questions with which was 
mingled no small share of personal feel- 
ing—a Session which had seen the 
breaking up of many long-cherished 
hopes, and the growth of many sudden 
aspirations—while the heat of debate was 
hardly yet over, and the passions that 
had been aroused were but beginning to be 
allayed—the senators were summoned to 
behold, in the theatre of their recent com- 
petitions, a spectacle which, more than 
any other, serves to make men pause in 
the hurrying career of their ambition, and 
subdues, for an hour, at least, the busy 
passions of the most worldly. One 
who, but a few days before, had stood 
among them strong in manly health, in 
the full maturity and vigor of his powers, 
not more like than any other of their 
number to be speedily called away by the 
destroyer, whose impassioned words had 
not yet died out from their ears,—one 
whose courteous bearing and noble 
nature had won the confidence and affec- 
tion of them all—had passed away from 
the living, and all that was mortal of 
him was now for the last time before 
them, and in an hour there would remain 
with them only the memory of what he 
was. It was an occasion full of mourn- 
ful thoughts to his associates, and no 
less of solema warning how uncertain 
might be the issues, and how surely the 
end must come, of all the schemes of our 
poor humanity, and enough to inspire the 
eloquent tongue of him who was the 
mourner, not the eulogist. 

Isaac Chapman Bates, the late Senator 
from Massachusetts, was born in the 
town of Evanville, in the old County of 
Hampshire, in that ancient Common- 
wealth, January 23d, 1780. His father 
was a farmer in that town, to which he 
had retired at the close of the war of the 


Revolution, in which he served as lieu- 
tenant. He was a man of high respect- 
ability, distinguished among his neigh- 
bors by the persevering industry and sim- 
ple uprightness of his life. His son was 
designed by him for his own occupation, 
and resided with him, engaged in the ac- 
tive labors of the farm, till in his nine- 
teenth year. In these labors, and in the 
rude though manly sports in which the 
youth of that mountainous region indulge 
their leisure—which he was always fore- 
most in for skill and strength—he acquired 
a firm constitution and vigorous health, 
which enabled him to pass through the 
more exhausting toils of professional and 
public life, and which he retained till the 
close of all. With the consciousness, 
however, of abilities which were suited to 
a different sphere, and with an ambition of 
intellectual distinction by no means uncom- 
mon in the farmers’ sons of New England, 
and which has raised from that station 
not a few whom the whole country has 
been proud of, he obtained his father's 
permission to pursuea course of academi- 
cal studies; and hanging up the scythe 
with which he had cut the last clip of the 
summer’s mowing, he declared his eman- 
cipation from the labors of the field, and 
in the morning was on his way to the 
study of the teacher he had chosen. 
This was the Rev. Dr. Cooley, now the 
venerable, as for fifty years he has been 
the honored and useful, pastor of the 
Congregational Church in East Evan- 
ville, and who to the faithful discharge 
of the duties of his sacred office has ad- 
ded the careful training of large numbers 
of young men in their preparation tor 
college life. He was a near relative ol 
Mr. Bates, whose rapid development he 
watched with affectionate interest, and 
whose later career he ever looked on with 
gratulation and pride. Within an un- 
usually short period Mr. Bates went 
through the course of studies then re- 
quired for entrance at college, and joined 
the freshman’s class at New Haven in the 
autumn of 1799. Of his manner of life 
while there no record remains. He !s 
known, however, to have been a close 
student, and scrupulous in his observance 
of all college regulations. He was 4 
favorite pupil of President Dwight, 
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whose commendation is warrant for a 
high order of merit, and who was so 
much pleased with his graceful and ele- 
gant style of composition, that he used 
to say of him, then, he would prove 
an American Addison. His mind was, 
however, of a more masculine character, 
and, without neglecting the graces of 
purely literary accomplishment, he found 
great pleasure in the severe discipline of 
mathematics ; and, in later years, he said 
of himself, that his first full conscious- 
ness of mental power was gained from 
Euclid’s Elements. He graduated in 
1802. The part in the exercises of 
the commencement assigned to him was 
the valedictory oration, reckoned then, as 
now, the highest honor a student could 
attain. 

Immediately on leaving college he en- 
tered the office of the late Judge Hinck- 
ley, who resided at Northampton, and 
continued under his instructions as a 
student at law during the time pre- 
scribed for admission to the bar. He was 
led to the choice of this profession, not 
more perhaps by hopes of a future ele- 
vation to which it always is the readiest 
avenue, than by the natural advantages 
he possessed for success in it. Toa 
shrewd and penetrating intellect, well 
fitted to investigate the abstruse doctrines 
of legal science, habits of industrious ap- 
plication which might have ensured him 
the mastery of it, he added, in a peculiar 
degree, the forensic qualities which are 
hardly less needful to one who would 
plead the cause of human rights, a 
graceful and commanding person, a dig- 
nified and persuasive manner, a free, 
bold, manly style of elocution, and a 
careful training in extempore debate, to 
which he had strenuously devoted him- 
self throughout his collegiate life. 

He was admitted to practice as an At- 
torney in the Court of Common Pleas, 
May Term, 1805, and to the Supreme 
Court in 1808. Soon after he entered on 
the practice of his profession, he married 
Martha, the daughter of Judge Henshaw, 
who survives him, a mourner indeed, yet 
rich in the memory of the faithful love 
he bore her. The connection was in 
every way a desirable one, and was ful- 
ly justified by the rapid increase of his 
practice. In 1805, he made his first pub- 
lic appearance in any other than a pro- 
essional capacity, in the delivery of a 
Fourth of July Oration, and by the vigor 
of his style, and the elevated tone of his 
Sentiment, encouraged all the expectations 
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his friends had formed of his future suc- 
cess. This oration had also a political 
character which, though not obtrusively 
prominent, was yet so decided as to turn 
to him the attention of the leading poli- 
ticians of that quarter of the county. 
In the years 1809, 1810, the people of 
Northampton showed their confidence in 
him by electing him one of their delegates 
to the General Court; a trust which the 
sagacious people of that precinct are not 
used to commit to unskillful or inexpe- 
rienced hands. Here he acquired the 
friendship of many who like him were 
making their first demonstrations of abili- 
ty, and which continued with unabated 
strength with many who have been and 
are now in the highest places of that 
State. He was not, however, desirous, 
nor would the habits of that county, 
which try men before they confide in 
them, have allowed him, to enter so early 
into a political career. He therefore 
strictly applied himself to the practice of 
the Law, and, as if to sever himself from 
public life, he accepted, somewhat later, 
the office of Register of Probate, which 
office he held till the solicitations of his 
friends, who could no longer spare him 
from a wider field, compelled him to re- 
linquish it. Yet, in 1812, he was called 
once more to express his political prefer- 
ences in a discourse before the Washing- 
ton Benevolent Society. In this address, 
which was remarkable alike for its pol- 
ished and manly eloquence, for the lofty 
spirit of patriotism, and clear appreciation 
of the true principles of liberty displayed 
in it, he avowed his adherence to the 
doctrines of the Federal party, then far 
from being in the ascendant—and to that 
scheme of public policy, which, as modi- 
fied, not changed, by the events of later 
years, made him a consistent and strenu- 
ous advocate of Whig measures. Touch- 
ing the views of those who held thus the 
administration of the General Govern- 
ment, he felt keenly, and spoke fearlessly. 

Satisfied with this indication of his 
preferences, and of the course he should 
take when he might be called to a more 
active participation in public concerns, 
he continued to devote himself with un- 
wearied diligence to the interests of his 
clients. 

On entering his professional life, Mr. 
Bates became at once associated with men 
of the highest intellectual ability and 
] science, and -practiced eloquence 
with Ashmun and Mills, both his prede- 
cessors in the Senate of the United 
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States, with Bliss, and others, men 
whose competition could not fail to 
arouse all the energies of a more youth- 
ful aspirant. And although the field was 
thus ably filled, he rose rapidly to an 
extensive practice and an_ enviable 
reputation. The professional character 
of Mr. Bates was more that of an ac- 
complished advocate than of a technical 
lawyer. Though ate of powers 
of mind which could readily unravel the 
most intricate legal problems, and which, 
had they been devoted to the law as a 
science, would have gained for him the 
highest celebrity among the professors of 
that rare and most difficult learning; he 
chose rather that branch of practice which 
would bring him often before a jury, as 
being better suited to his tastes, and one 
in which he was sure of a more rapid 
success. He had little fondness for the 
details and drudgery of the preparation 
of a case for trial, but few’could surpass 
him in the clearness with which he saw 
the genera: principles that should govern 
it, or the plainness, simplicity and 
earnestness with which he could present 
and enforce them. Yet few persons 


have so habitually made so elaborate a 
. for the argument of his cases. 


is topics were selected with great care, 
his illustrations skillfully arranged, and 
the whole thrown into a form of compact 
argumentation. His style of address, 
often highly polished and elegant, was 
always singularly forcible ; and his lan- 
guage pure, idiomatic and masculine, 
chosen not for rhetorical embellishment, 
but for pith and point. His elocution 
was fluent, impassioned, and often vehe- 
ment, and accompanied with much action, 
yet always controlled by severe taste, as 
well as animated with genuine feeling. 
And all his efforts in this kind were per- 
vaded by a strain of high and manly sen- 
timent, which appealed to the better feel- 
ings of his hearers, and often swayed 
them as much as his force of reasoning. 
With an eloquence, at once persuasive 
and commanding, his aid was much 
sought after in all important cases, espe- 
cially those in which questions of life 
and character were involved; and for 
many years he was reckoned to be, in ad- 
dresses to a jury, without an equal at the 
bar in the region in which he practiced. 

With this diligent attention to his pro- 
fession, Mr. Bates found leisure to en- 
goge extensively in the pursuits of agri- 
culture. This was his favorite occupation, 
to which he was led by his sense of its 
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value to the country, as well as by the 
predilections of his early life. He was 
always alive to the interests of the tillers 
of the soil, which he encouraged by his 
own example, and fostered by the diffu- 
sion among them of the knowledge most 
useful for their purposes. He adopted, 
and so commended to them, the best im- 
provements in modes of tillage. He was 
largely concerned in the improvement of 
the breed of sheep, and in the importation 
of Merinos and Saxons. He was one of 
the founders, and zealously promoted the 
interests, of an aqvicdhandl wbalety which 
embraced in its influence the farmers of 
the old county of Hampshire, and which 
was of the highest service to them by 
spreading useful knowledge, and by sug- 
gesting, through the liberal distribution 
of premiums, an honorable competition. 
In 1823 he delivered the annual address 
before this association. It was a lucid 
and most able application of the doctrines 
of political economy to the social relations 
of the re whom he addressed—a dis- 
cussion of high value, as well for the 
oe of the views it presents as 
or the remarkable simplicity of his state- 
ments of them. 

Not only in such ways did Mr. Bates 
show an interest in the welfare of his 
neighbors. He was also a warm friend 
and supporter of the benevolent move- 
ments which have been so nobly sus- 
tained by thé people of New England, 
and by none more generally than by 
those among whom he lived. The vani- 
ous societies for distributing the Bible, 
for circulating tracts, sending abroad mis- 
sionaries, and the like, ever found in him 
a sincere and strenuous advocate. In 
May, 1825, he was invited to deliver an 
address at the anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society in New York—a time 
when such speeches were less hacknied, 
and came more from the heart, than they 
are found todo now. The speech whic 
he made on that occasion made a striking 
impression, and indeed was fit to be a 
model for such addresses, in its condensed 
energy of thought, its lofty conceptions 
and suggestive vividness of imagery. 
Mr. Bates, soon after the commencement 
of his residence at Northampton, had 
connected himself with the Congrega- 
tional church in that town. This he had 
been prompted to do by his naturally 
deep religious feeling, which marked all 
the more deliberate and important move- 
ments of his life. This feeling in him 
was never obtrusive, nor did it lead him 
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to dark and austere views of human duty; 
but, combined with a sober judgment, 
displayed itself most of all in an habitual 
sense of Divine goodness, and a cheerful 
trust in Him who is the Father of us all. 
He remained in the communion of that 
church to the last, and was sustained 
throughout, and most, it is believed, in 
the closing scene of all, by the assurances 
of Christian faith, and the serenity of a 
Christian hope. 

The character thus formed, and en- 
deared to his fellow-citizens by many 
acts of high-minded integrity and of an 
affectionate regard for their well-being, 
naturally turned their thoughts to him, as 
one most fit to represent their interests in 
the councils of the nation. For many 

ears he had resisted the importunities of 
kis friends, who were anxious to bring 
him forward in a more public career ; for, 
however he may have felt the influence 
of « that last infirmity of noble minds,” 
he was, more than most men, disposed to 
shrink from the excitement of an election, 
and the disquiet and the too often unhal- 
lowed agitations of political life. Nor, 
though his views on all the great ques- 
tions of public policy were well settled 
and firmly held, had he any sympathy 
with the feelings and practices of mere 
political partisanship. He had much of 
the pure love of country, and devotion to 
her institutions and true interests, which 
characterized the statesmen of the times 
which followed close upon the Revolu- 
tion, and which, we fear, are less common 
in these degenerate days; and, while 
ready to do his best service in that cause, 
it was not in his nature to stoop to the 
meannesses of which political aspirants 
are sometimes guilty, or to accept, much 
less to seek, success by the aid of one 
unmanly act. Office was rather offered 
him than sought by him; and entering 
it, as he did, with unstained hands and a 
will unfettered to do what he might for 
his country’s good, he kept himself aloof 
from the tricks and shufilings of party, 
and never descended to an unworthy 
compliance with the caprices of popular 
feeling. Official distinction had not 
charms enough for him to be bought at 
such a price. Indeed, he avoided, as 
carefully as most men search after and 
embrace them, the occasions which most 
honorably he might have used of making 
himself conspicuous in the common eye, 
and of securing to himself such measure 
of public favor as he must have felt that 
his abilities deserved. Known by his 
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friends to be influenced by such princi- 
ples, and having already won the confi- 
dence of all within his precinct, he was 
presented to the voters of his district as 
a candidate for a seat in the national 
House of Representatives, and elected b 
a majority which was a flattering testi- 
monial of the high estimation in which 
he was held by those who knew him 
best. He took his seat in the Congress 
of 1827, and continued to occupy that 
place by successive elections till 1835, 
when he declined a reélection. During 
this period he was always at his post, 
faithiully guarding the Constitution and 
the interests of his constituents and of 
the country. The suavity of his man- 
ners gained him there a large circle of 
friends; and the matureness and accuracy 
of his judgment, and the extent and mi- 
nuteness of his information, particularly 
on questions relating to agriculture and 
manufactures, caused his opinions to be 
listened to with much respect. Never 
ambitious of display, he addressed the 
House in formal speeches much less fre- 
yg than he might effectively have 
one. He was more a man of work than 
of words, ambitious rather of useful ac- 
tion in the committee-room, and seeking 
to acquire an influence over the senti- 
ments of men, and so over the conduct 
of affairs, by weight of character, and in 
the unostentatious methods of private 
intercourse; a way in which more opin- 
ions and more votes are changed than by 
most eloquent orations. He served as 
chairman of several important committees, 
and was much engaged with those on 
claims, on agriculture, on pensions, &c. 
Yet his labors were not confined to these, 
but on several occasions he took an act- 
ive and distinguished part in the debates 
of the House ; when his addresses always 
commanded a deferent attention for the 
closeness of their logic and the high tone 
of moral sentiment which characterized 
them, as well as for the earnest convic- 
tion they manifested, and his chaste elo- 
cution. Many of these efforts were suf- 
fered to pass away with the occasion 
which called them forth; several, how- 
ever, received a more permanent form 
than the common newspaper reports, and 
were widely circulated. One of the ear- 
liest of these was a speech on the tariff, 
delivered March 26th, 1828. It was 
occupied chiefly with a discussion of the 
duty on woolens, and the need of a spe- 
cial protection to the industry of the 
wool-grower. Being himself largely con- 
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cerned in the production of wool, he 
brought fo this subject all the knowledge, 
and 6s Ave and zeal which personal 
interest gives. The argument was worthy 
of note for its clearness and cogency, and 
the aptness of his abundant illustrations. 
It had the fault, if fault it be, of being 
too purely an argument, or rather too 
abstract, for the place even in which it 
was delivered. As a specimen of rea- 
soning, admirable as it was, it was per- 
haps better fitted for careful consideration 
in the closet than to sway the delibera- 
tions of a popular assembly, where flashes 
of eloquence and bursts of passion are 
more likely to be appreciated than a 
course of continuous thought. The lat- 
ter, indeed, is in some respects of a higher 
order, and implies, which the other does 
not, something of what he used to say 
was the true sense of Demosthenes’ triple 
rule of ‘action”—mental action, per- 

tual onwardness. The disposal of the 
ndian tribes, a subject which agitated 
the public mind very deeply for several 
years, and engaged the anxious attention 
of Congress, was one which appealed too 
strongly to his sense of justice, and to 
all his sympathies with humanity, to be 
lightly regarded by Mr. Bates. He en- 
tered zealously into the plans that were 
devised to prevent their removal beyond 
the Mississippi. He carefully investi- 
gated their title to the lands they occu- 
pied, and found it valid. He regarded 
with deep indignation the attempts which 
were made to bribe and coerce them from 
their birthright. He held the faith of 
treaties sacred, and mourned over the 
threatened violation of our national honor. 
He sought by every means to avert what 
he deemed so melancholy a consumma- 
tion. Among those who eloquently re- 
monstrated against this measure, his voice 
was none of the feeblest. In May, 1830, 
he presented his views to the House, in 
a speech in which the legal merits of the 
— were most ably set forth, and 
the iniquitous wrongfulness of their en- 
forced exile from the burial-grounds of 
their fathers most feelingly portrayed—a 
speech not inferior, in the fall grasp of 
the subject and in completeness of argu- 
ment, to any which grew out of that great 
national interest, and which closed with 
a brief strain of lofty sentiment, and 
burning rebuke, and subduing pathos, 
hardly surpassed in any oration of mod- 
ern times. The excitement of the occa- 
sion called out all his powers, and he 
perhaps needed such an excitement to 
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display what he could do. When themes 
of ordinary interest were before the 
House, he was little disposed to hinder 
action by speaking. Yet once more, in 
January, 1833, he again made a speech 
on the tariff, in which he took a more 
general view of that subject, and which, 
as marked with his usual ability, was 
— worthy of being given to the 

ublic. 
" On his retirement from the House of 
Representatives, as he imagined, to the 
quiet of his farm and the more congenial 
business of his profession, his services 
were found too valuable to the State to 
be dispensed with; and he was appointed, 
in October, 1835, by the executive of that 
commonwealth, the agent to prosecute 
the Massachusetts claim. To this most 
difficult business he devoted much time 
and labor. Afterall the attention which 
others, his predecessors, had bestowed 
on it, there remained an arduous task for 
him. A huge variety of documents were 
to be consulted, cases almost forgotten in 
the lapse of time to be vindicated, princi- 
ples to be discussed and settled, and the 
whole to be arranged for a jealous scru- 
tiny. This was done by him, and the 
entire subject presented repeatedly, with 
great clearness and force, to the War 
Department. The honor, no less than 
the interest, of his native State was in- 
volved in his success, and he spared no 

ains to bring it to a prosperous issue. 

e at length, in December, 1837, obtained 
from Mr. Pornsett, then Secretary of War, 
a report to the House of Representatives 
favorable to the allowance of the claim, 
and finally from the House a partial ap- 
propriation. While engaged in this busi- 
ness, and away from home, he was nom- 
inated by the Whig convention of Hamp- 
shire county their candidate for the Senate 
of that State. On his return he prompts 
declined the nomination, as the duties oi 
that station would interfere with the 
execution of his commission. 

In 1839 he was chosen a delegate from 
Massachusetts to the convention which 
met at Harrisburg, in December of that 
year, to select a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He was 
elected to preside over that body, during 
its preliminary organization ; and though 
entirely without experience of such a 
post, (and the choice of one so unused 
was a token of their ample confidence,) 
he performed its delicate duties with great 
courtesy, promptness of decision and 
firmness. He was afterwards one of the 
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vice presidents of the convention. The 
result of their deliberations was the nom- 
ination of General Harrison. The desire 
and hope of Mr. Bates had been that the 
nomination might be given to another, 
to whose hands he would gladly have 
confided the destinies of the country ; yet 
such was the great interest at stake, and 
such the need of unanimity in the Whig 
counsels, that, with many others, he felt 
bound to sacrifice his own preferences, 
and acquiesce in the decision of the nia- 
jority; and on his return he did much to 
reconcile the ayn of New England to 
a result so unlike their anticipations. In 
the summer of 1840 he was chosen one 
of the electors at large, and, with the 
college, gave his vote for what all saw 
was now inevitable, and which he now 
believed was for the best. 

In the autumn of the same year, as he 
had been the year before, he was chosen 
one of the Executive Council; and a va- 
cancy occurring in the Senate of the 
United States by the resignation of Gov. 
Davis, he was elected by the Legislature, 
January 15th, 1841, for the remainder of 
his term, and also for the six years from 
the ensuing March. This election, en- 
tirely unsought, and spontaneous on the 
part of those who made it, and simply a 
tribute to his abilities and worth, was 
highly gratifying and honorable. He 
immediately took his seat in that body ; 
and with a mind trained by long experi- 
ence, he entered at once on the duties of 
that high office as if he had been familiar 
with them all. None there were more 
honest and steadfast to their sense of 
duty, more high-minded and self-sacri- 
ficing for the public good, than he; and 
though many were more widely known, 
there were few more intelligent to under- 
stand the right, or more resolute in its 
defence. Here he continued to act on 
the same habit of abstinence from efforts 
to display himself, which had marked his 
whole career—a habit not common in 
this forth-putting age, and which his 
friends used to complain of as the only 
hindrance to his earlier and more com- 
plete success. The speeches which he 
made in the Senate were mostly very 
brief, pertinent to the occasion, and yet 
distinguished by their terseness of ex- 
pression and condensed fullness of mean- 
ing; and some of them betrayed glimpses 
of the old Roman temper—a spirit of pa- 
tnotism which scorned, in comparison 
with the claims of country, all sectional 
and party preferences, and all the prompt- 
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ings of personal interest. We need wy 
allude to a few touching remarks whic 
he offered to the Senate in June, 1842, 
on the bill for the relief of the widow of 
General Harrison ; to a speech pregnant 
with noble feelings on a motion “to refer 
the plan of a fiscal agent;” and to one 
delivered June 6th, 1842, “on the dis- 
tricting clause of the apportionment bill,” 
which was a fine specimen of constitu- 
tional interpretation. In February, 1844, 
he embraced the opportunity given by 
Mr. McDuffie and Mr. Woodbury, to 
address the Senate “in defence of the 
Protective System.” It was a most able 
defence, urged by arguments derived from 
the history and origin of that system, its 
present vital necessity to the prosperity 
of the Eastern States, its pron influence 
on the morals and happiness of their 
people, and its intrinsic fitness to our 
national condition. It was marked by 
his usual perspicuity and force, by caus- 
tic though courteous retort, and by much 
epigrammatic point and brevity of expres- 
sion, while it gave utterance to large and 
statesmanlike views of public policy. It 
was delivered in a style of animated and 
impressive elocution, and excited much 
admiration. It was not answered. So 
highly was this speech esteemed as a 
vindication of that great feature of our 
policy, that large editions of it were 
printed for general circulation. Not less 
than thirty thousand were distributed in 
Connecticut alone, and great numbers in 
Pennsylvania. 

During the summer of 1844, the whole 
country was stirred with the activities of 
a Presidential election. Mr. Bates par- 
took more than he was wont of the gen- 
eral excitement. Such was his concep- 
tion of the great interests depending on 
the issue of that struggle, and such his 
confidence in the great man to whom he 
looked for a safe and honorable admin- 
istration of national affairs, that, as in- 
deed the leading spirits of the time were 
doing, he suffered himself to be drawn 
from his seclusion, and was persuaded to 
lend the influence of his eloquence to se- 
cure the election of his favorite candi- 
date. He was often summoned from a 
distance to address large audiences on 
this exciling weme. due speecu Wuich 
he gave to the “ Young sstus Whig 
A-sociation” was the only one of them 
that was published, except hy newspaper 
reporters ; and it is believed that few, of 
the many which that canvass called out, 
presented a fairer statement o! the priuci- 
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ples involved in it, ora more manly as- 
sertion of the claims of the Whig party 
to success. The election resulted in the 
defeat of Mr. Clay. 

Deeply disappointed, though not dis- 
heartened, by this untoward event, Mr. 
Bates repaired to Washington at the 
opening of the session. He had taken 
leave of his family in more than his usual 
health, and entered on his duties with 
his accustomed alacrity. But he had al- 
ready passed that period of life when 
Jabor is pleasure, and the anxieties and 
fatigues of that session gradually under- 
mined his strength. The Annexation of 
Texas had again been vehemently pressed 
on the attention of Congress, and as the 
time for acting on it in the Senate drew 
near, his solicitude to avert it became in- 
tense. Nothing but a feeling of the foul 
iniquity and danger of that measure could 
have induced him, exhausted and enfee- 
bled as he was, to employ his remaining 
strength in a final effort at resistance. 
He was called to close the debate; and 
he did so in a speech, whose eloquent 
appeals for his country’s honor and 
safety will be long remembered by those 
who heard them. The effort, protracted 
long beyond his wish by the refusal of 
the Senate to adjourn, and yet sustained 
by the deep enthusiasm of the hour, was 
more than he could bear. He was in his 
place again the following day, and that 
night was seized with a violent pulmo- 
nary fever, which defied medical skill, 
and in a few days all was over. He 
died March 16, 1845. To his associates 
in the Senate his loss was a severe 
shock—not only as the sudden taking 
one from their number, but as the sun- 
dering of a private affection. He had 
not an enemy among them, and none 
were more warmly loved. He had won 
their confidence, and they mourned for 
him as for a friend. 

Among his neighbors and friends at 
home Mr. Bates had always commanded 
an almost unbounded Jove and venera- 
tion; he had been the friend of the poor, 
the defender of the oppressed, the frank, 
honorable, noble-minded man, whom 
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they had delighted to honor. Not one 
was there in that large community who 
did not feel, when the news of the sad 
event reached him, that he had lost one 
whom he himself could ill afford to spare. 
When the messengers of the Senate bear. 
ing his remains had arrived at the borders 
of the State, they were met by a company 
of gentlemen, who escorted the body in 
solemn procession to his late home. 
When they entered the village at night, 
the tolling of the bells admonished all 
that he whom they had loved was re. 
turned to leave them no more. On the 
day of the funeral, all shops were closed, 
and every hill and valley in that wide 
region poured forth its multitudes to join 
in the last sad offices to the dead. Had 
his colleague seen the universal sorrow, 
he could not have more truly portrayed it 
than he did. ‘ When information of his 
death,” said Mr. Webster, “shall reach 
the beautiful village in which he lived, 
it will be a day of general grief. I see 
many an aged and venerable form, known 
to me, and better known to him, leaning 
tremulously on his staff, and shedding 
copious tears at the sad intelligence. | 
see the middle-aged pause in their pur- 
suits, to regret the death of a neighbor, 
an adviser and afriend. I see the youth, 
of both sexes, lamenting that the mansion 
always open to their imnocent associa- 
tions, always made instructive by the 
kindness aml conversation of its head, is 
now closed against its accustomed visit- 
ors by the stroke of death; and I hear 
the solemn tones which shall call afflicted 
families and an afflicted neighborhood 
into the house of God, to pay respect to 
his memory, and to supplicate the conso- 
lations of religion.” 

Not only the people in the midst of 
whom he dwelt, and the happy family 
whom this bereavement has so sorely al- 
flicted, but the whole country may well 
Jament the death of such a man. And 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
tich as she isin able and faithful men, 
= few so worthy as he whom she has 
ost. . 

Newbern, N. C. 
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THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF POETRY. 
CAMPBELL’S AND “AMELIA’S” POEMS ON THE RAINBOW COMPARED. 


[Tue following observations from an able cohtributor are given, as affording some 
views, which many may agree with, on one side of the much-disputed question—What 
is Poetry? That we do not, ourselves, mainly agree with the sentiments expressed, is 


of little consequence, since opinions on the subject have always been so various. 


We 


have contented ourselves at present, with marking two or three important points of 


dissent in a note.—Eb.] 


Tue comparison of two or more poems— 
as indeed of any other subjects—to be in- 
telligible oreven possible, impliestwo pre- 
requisites. It should first appear that the 
things to be compared are rightly referred 
toa common category or class, and, in 
order to this—secondly, What may be the 
nature of the general subject, and what 
its criterion of excellence. 

But these preliminaries, though indis- 
pensable in a regular dissertation on Poe- 
try, would be out of proportion, if not 
out of place, with reference to the present 
limited and lighter purpose. Some pre- 
fatory explanation, however, seems to 
be necessary, in a matter so confused : 
the more especially, since the views to be 
offered here upon it may be found to differ 
from the prevailing. We are obliged to 
render these views intelligible; it cannot 
be equally imperative upon us to ensure 
their approval. 

What is Poetry ? seems to be a ques- 
tion akin to those posers of all times, 
What is the Supreme Good? What is 
Happiness? What is Virtue? Does Poe- 
try consist in the rhyme or the metre, in 
imagery, in eloquence, or in some or all 
of these together ? Or does it rather lie 
in the subject-matter, not in the form? 
All this has been, is, and probably will 
long continue to be, disputed. Then, 
there is a second set of questions, as to 
poetical rank: May the writer of odes 
be as great a poet as the writer of epics ? 
Yet, with full knowledge, presumably, of 
this multitude of doubts and distinctions, 
we every day hear the critics, as well as 
the crowd, pronounce apace upon the 
merits of poems and poets, ecard 
and comparatively, without the least ad- 
vertence to any standard of judgment, 
and as if Poetry was a unity as definite 
and indivisible asa “ primordial particle.” 
Nor has a definition been furnished— 
that we remember at this moment—by 
even those who have written systematic 
treatises on the art; by Horace in an- 
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cient, or by Vida, Boileau, Pope, in more 
modern times. 

Poetry is a supplement to the reality 
of life, and relates to the imagination, ac- 
cording to Lord Bacon—himself no mean 
poet, were this his description receivable. 

Poetry says, or sings Campbell (Ger- 
trude of viyoming) * is the eloquence of 
truth.” Well, so is oratory, properly, the 
eloquence of truth. So is music, too; 
at least in a qualified acceptation. And 
then, what is eloquence? what is truth? 

Poetry; says Lord Byron, “is but pas- 
sion ;” which to us proves that his lord- 
ship (or rather his bardship) could define, 
as well as he could write it. He adds 
a negative compliment of the definition, 
intimating what is not Poetry, and equally 
pointed for its logic, its satire and its truth : 


**Or at least was so, e’er it grew a fashion.” 


Here, Byron, with his usual sagacity 
and precision, has hit the nail on the 
head. Passion in the writer, Pleasure in 
the reader; Impulse the motive, Emotion 
the effect—such do we conceive to be the 
two essential elements of Poetry. 

The term passion we, of course, under- 
stand not in any of its obnoxious accep- 
tations, either the moral or the theological, 
or as designative of any excess whatever ; 
but simply in a metaphysical sense, as 
an attribute of the soul and contradis- 
tinguished from reflection and reasoning. 
It is not that Poetry is not compatible 
with reason, according to a popular no- 
tion. On the contrary, there can, in our 
opinion, be no Poetry where there is not 
reason. Poetry has its logic as well as 
any of the sciences. But it is a logic of 
its own, a logic secundum quid (to borrow 
a term of the trade) ; a logic, not of rule, 
but of circumstance and instinct; it is 
the winged reason of the passions, not 
the lagging ratiocination of the syllogism. 
This distinction between the reasoning 
of the head and that of the heart, to- 
gether with the kindred one between an 
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erudite and an emotional imagination, 
furnishes the best criterion of the true 
poetic genius. The distinction is not 
always obvious ; and as the recognition 
of it is of prime importance to our pur- 

se, we will pause awhile to illustrate. 

his, from the nature of the subject, is 
better done by example than by argumen- 
tation. When Pope wrote—to take a 
strong case— 


** Dash the proud gamester in his gilded 
car, 

Bare the base heart that lurks beneath a 
star,” 


the lines might, to ordinary attention, 
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seem suffused with indignant feeling. 
But considered more carefully, they will 
be found to be the deliberate result of 
rigorous thought, of collected reason. For 
it is only the manner in which all per- 
sons, capable intellectually, might treat 
the subject. They are certainly the « elo. 

uence of truth.” They are fine rhetoric, 

ut they are not poetry ; that is, they are 
not passion. 

Here is another passage from the same 
writer, which is not to be excelled in 
fertility and fitness of fancy; but which 
is amenable to the same observation and 
test, it being, manifestly, the production 
of a reasoned, not of a spontaneous im- 
agination : 


** Avert it, Heaven! that thou, my Cibber, e’er 
Shouldst wag a serpent-tail in Smithfield fair ! 
Like the vile straw that’s blown about the streets, 
The needy poet sticks to all he meets ; 

Coached, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 
And carried off in some dog’s-tail at last. 
Happier thy fortunes! like a rolling stone 


Thy 


giddy dullness still shall /eanber on ; 


Safe in its heaviness, shall never stray, 
But lick up every blockhead in the way.” 


Now if (according to Bacon) imagina- 
tion constituted the essence of poetry, 


this would be a poetical masterpiece. 
Nothing can be better imagined and ex- 
pressed ; especially the lumbering waddle 
of the rolling-stone, as descriptive of 
«“Colly”—the manner and the man. But 
we put it to the general mind, if what 
strikes the reader be not, as in the former 
couplet the rhetoric, so in the latter ex- 
tract the wit, or the satire, or the fancy ; 
never, perhaps, (rhyme aside,) the poetry. 
The reason of this effect seems to be, 
that the imagination of these lines sup- 
poses no feeling ; that it is obviously the 
texture of refined reflection and a cultiva- 
ted intellect, not the natural imagery of 
the passions. 

The distinction will be clearer if we 
set in contrast with the preceding illus- 
trations of the rhetoric and imagery of 


Thought, an example or two of the elo- 
uence and the imagination of Passion. 
or this imagination, we shall quote from 

Racine part of the terrible monologue of 

Phedre, in the celebrated tragedy of that 

name. For the present purpose an exact 

translation would, perhaps, serve suffi- 
ciently. But there is none of any sort; 
and we have not ourselves the heart, even 
if we had the hand, to attempt one. 

Phedre discovers that Hyppolytus, her 
stepson, has given to another the love 
which he had disdainfully refused to her 
own delirious and incestuous passion for 
him. She breaks forth into an execra- 
tion of herself, her nurse, the gods and 
all nature. The thought occurs of getting 
her husband, Theseus, to put her rival in 
his son’s affections to death. But startled 
by this new complication of her enormi- 
ties, she checks herself : 


** Que fais-je ? o& ma raison se va-t-elle égarer ? 
Moi jalouse ! et Thésée est celui que j’implore ! 
Mon époux est vivant, et moi je brile encore ! 
Pour qui? quel est le coeur ot prétendent mes veeux ? 


Chaque mot sur ma front fait dresser mes cheveux. 
Mes crimes désormais ont comblés la mesure : 

Je respire 4-la-fois l’inceste et l’imposture ; 

Mes homicides mains, promptes 4 me venger, 
Dans le sang innocent brilent de se plorger. 
Misérable! et je vis! et je soutiens la vue 

De ce sacré soleil dont je suis descendue ! 
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J’ai pour aieul le pére et le maitre des dieux ; 
Le ciel, tout univers est plein de mes aieux : 
Ou me cacher? Fuyons dans la nuit infernal. 
Mais que dis-je? mon pére y tient l’urne fatale ; 
Le sort, dit-on, l’a mise en ses sévéres mains: 
Minos juge aux enfers tous les pales humains. 
Ah! combien frémira son ombre épouvantée 
Lorsqu’il verra sa fille, & ses yeux présentée, 
Contrainte d’avouer tant de forfaits divers, 

Et des crimes peut-étre inconnus aux enfers ! 
Que diras-tu, mon pére, a ce spectacle horrible ? 
Je crois voir de ta main tomber l'urne terrible ; 
Je crois te voir, cherchant un supplice nouveau, 
Toi-méme de ton sang devenir le bourreau. 
Pardonne! Un dieu cruel a perdu ta famille: 
Reconnais sa vengeance aux fureurs de ta fille. 
Hélas! du crime affreux dont la honte me suit 
Jamais mon triste cour n’a recueilli le fruit : 
Jusqu’au dernier soupir, de malheurs poursuivie, 


Je rends dans les tourments une pénible vie.” 


Now here has been exerted more of 
profound thought and of refined reason- 
ing, infinitely more, than was requisite 
to produce pages like the passage from 
Pope. The imagination, too, is of the 
most vigorous compass; recalling to 
this wretched queen, from the past, 
the secret sufferings of her abominable 
love; then hurrying her into the future, 
where she is met by horrors that efface 
all the preceding, in contemplating the 
blisses in store for her rival in the pos- 
session of the beloved Hyppolytus. For 
though she knows of a device on foot to 
disappoint them of this their felicity, and 
is, moreover, reminded of it by her nurse 
—who remarks to her consolingly : 


(Enone.—Quel fruit recevront-ils de 
leurs vains amours ? 
Ils ne se verront plus-—— 


yet it brings no nites of her jealous 
anguish ; and her reply is one of the finest 
touches of woman’s love in all poetry, 
save, perhaps, that it is rather too pure 
for the character of Phedre : 


PuepRE.—Ils s’aimeront toujours ! 


What will their fruitless love avail 
them? suggests the nurse; they will 
never more meet. But they will love, 
not the less; rejoins the jealous Phedre. 

Then she is transported into the skies, 
where she encounters the frowns of her 
celestial ancestry. Next she imagines her- 


self in hell, where she is about to be ad- 
judged to eternal torments by her own 
father; and so vivid does the scene become 
to her, that she apostrophises him as if 
really present, and sees the fatal urn 
drop from his palsied paternal hand. 
Yet, what reader, at all capable of being 
re along in this tornado, will ever 
think of the reasoning, the eloquence, or 
the imagination? It is that here all these 
have been made (so to speak) to pass 
through the heart; they have been color- 
ed with the feelings. hat prominently 
impresses is the truth and the passion ; 
and this is the impression to which all 
minds, unsophisticated by vain critical 
distinctions, apply, emphatically, though 
often indistinctly, perhaps, the name of 
Poetry. 

Let us now turn from this terrible pic- 
ture to repose a moment on another re- 
presentation of the same passion, more 
gentle, as more pure and legitimate; and 
also, we think, more conclusive still upon 
the position for which we are contend- 
ing. From the abundance which distin- 
ae the poetry of Lord Byron, wese- 
ect the well-known parting scene be- 
tween Conrad and Medora. We quote 
without preface, deeming that it would 
be discourteous not to assume the whole 
poem to be familiar to at least our poeti- 
cal readers; the only readers, probably, 
who will take much interest in the pre- 
sent speculations: 


** She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 


Till his heart heav 


beneath her hidden face. 


He dared not raise to his that deep blue eye, 
Which, downcast, drooped in tearless agony. 
Her long fair hair lay floating o’er her arms, 
In all the wildness of disheveled charms. 
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Scarce beat the bosom where his image dwelt 
So full—that feeling seemed almost unfelt. 


* * * * 


* * * 


Again—again—that form he madly pressed ; 
Which mutely clasped, imploringly caressed ! 
And tottering to the couch, his bride he bore ; 
One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more ; 
Felt—that for him earth held but her alone ; 
Kissed her cold forehead—turned, &c.” 


~ Here, surely, is not less of the elo- 
uence of truth, than in the lines of 
ope; nor Jess of the force of imagi- 
nation, in the sense, at least, that the 
scene described is, of course, purely fic- 
titious. Yet no reader—save some pro- 
fane pedant who should have proposed 
it to his pupils as an exercise in parsing 
—no reader of taste and feeling, we say, 
will be found to have adverted, in the 
perusal, to either of those attributes ; 
whereas, in Pope, they were the main 
objects of attention and admiration. 
The admiration here, as in the solilo- 
quy of “Phedre,” will only be ex- 
pressed by an exclamation, half-involun- 
tary, that “This is Poetry indeed!” 
But how Poetry? This extract pretends 
to none of the reputed constituents of 
Poetry; nothing of invention or plot, 
nothing of historical allusion, nothing of 
figurative illustration or adornment. What 
is remarkable, indeed, (and was a motive 
to our selecting this passage,) it does not 
contain, in its nearly twenty lines, a sin- 
gle figure—not so much even as a trope! 
t is merely a relation of facts (acts or 
emotions) simple and naked as an entry 
in a merchant's ledger. Whence its ac- 
knowledged Poetry, then? Conclusively, 
from that source of all Poetry, passion— 
passion nobly and truly, but delicately, 
spiritually delineated ; for the poet should 
never forget that his muse is a virgin. 
Accordingly, how exquisitely is this 
supreme rule observed by Byron in the 
above ionate and critical situation ! 
How admirable, for example, the precau- 
tion suggested by introducing the term 
*‘ bride” (in the last but three lines), lest 
the reader should, for an instant, forget 
the legitimacy of the freedom! So, in 
the next line, the phrase, “as if to gaze 
no more.” The mere artificer of verse would 
not have failed to disclose the fact that 
Conrad was “gazing” on her for the 
last time (alive), crudely thinking to bor- 
row “effect” from the anticipation ; 
while, on the other hand, your mystical 
modern sentimentalists would have tra- 
vestied the affecting unconsciousness 


of Conrad into a presentiment. But 
Conrad could not, naturally, have known 
his calamity at this time ; and Byron was 
too much the poet not to have kept to 
the truth of chronology and of nature. 
Not less finely conceived is the kiss on 
the “cold forehead”—any warmer being 
probably, repulsive, even to love the most 
passionate, in the swooning state of Me- 
dora. These are the profound subtleties 
—though to many they may seem vain 
refinements—which best distinguish the 
poet from the artist. They must be 
drawn from feeling ; they can never be 
detected by observation, or seized by cold 
analysis. Hence, the ancient maxim, 
poeta nascitur, is an eternal and absolute 
truth. For the rest, there is scarce a line 
of this mutely eloquent portraiture that 
does not discover the hand of a master, 
or rather the genius of the poet. Let 
the reader only compare with it the not 
dissimilar parting-scene of Gertrude and 
her Henry, by Campbell. To make our 
pene oor passion is the source of 

oetry—still more familiar, as well as to 
exemplify the conditions before intimated 
as requisite to this effect, we indulge our- 
selves and readers, we hope, in another 
extract from the * Corsair”—a poem 
which, in truth, is one illustration of our 
principle, from the first line to the last ; 
and, in our opinion, is the most poetical, 
that is, the most passion-inspired of com- 
positions in the English, perhaps in any, 
language. 

Conrad is returning, (as the reader wil! 
remember,) to his island home and bride. 
The beautiful Gulnare—who, partly in 
gratitude for his having rescued her irom 
the burning harem, but principally 
through love, has contrived his escape 
from impending death—is on board. She 
finds herself treated with more than cold- 
ness by the man whom she has risked 


*‘ Her all on earth, and more than all in 
Heaven,” ; 


to save; the brave pirate disdaining the 
redemption of his own life at the price 
of the sultan’s assassination. Thus de- 
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nied even the sympathy of him she loved 
and saved, and, as for his love, knowing 
that a few hour’s sail will place her in 
that presence—the most terrible to an 
enamored woman—a successful rival’s ; 
condemned, moreover, by her own con- 
science, and Conrad’s disapprobation of 
that most shocking of crimes, especially 
in a female; standing alone and aloof on 
the deck before a crowd of pirates—what 
should be woman’s conduct, in such a 
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situation? This is what none of the 
contemporaries of Byron could have por- 
trayed. Yet this is what he has depicted, 
with an art so consummately unartificial, 
as to make you forget, in a few lines, the 
blood-stained murderess, in the meek 
dignity of endurance, the unselfish de- 
votedness and the all-forgetting, (and, 
too .often, all-atoning,) abandonment of 
female love. 


*« And her—at once above—beneath her sex, 
Whom blood appals not, their regards perplex. 
To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye, 

She drops her veil and stands in silence by; 
Her arms are meekly folded on that breast 
Which—Conrad safe—to fate resigns the rest. 


» * * » * *- - 


This Conrad marked and felt—ah! could he less? 
Hate of that deed—but grief for her distress ; 


* * * ~ * * * 


And now he turned him to that dark-eyed slave, 

Whose brow was bowed beneath the glance he gave, 
Who now seemed changed and humbled—faint and meek, 
But varying oft the color of her cheek 

‘To deeper shades of paleness—al/ its red 

That fearful spot which stained it from the dead! 

He took that hand—it trembled—now too late : 

So soft in love—so wildly nerved in hate ; 


He clasped that hand—it trembled—and his own 
Had lost its firmness, and his voice its tone. 

* Gulnare !’'—but she replied not—‘ dear Gulnare !’ 
She raised her eye—her only answer there— 

At once she sought and sunk in his embrace :” 


Nor is Conrad’s conjugal fidelity, in this trying scene, less happily preserved than 


proved : 


“* If he had driven her from that resting-place, 
His had been more or less than human heart ; 
But—good or ill—IT bade her not depart. 
And even Medora might forgive the kiss 
That asked from form so fair no more than this, 
The first, the last, that frailty stole from faith— 
To lips where Love had lavished all his breath ; 
To lips, whose broken sighs such fragrance fling 
As he had fanned them freshly with his wing!” 


In this, as in the preceding extract, 
there is, it may be observed, scarce a sin- 
gle figurative expression. The phrase, 
“vt bade her, &c.,” is not a personification, 
but is admirably designed to separate the 
duty of the husband from the weakness 
of the heart. The solitary metaphor— 
and a happier could not be imagined—is 
the “ broken sighs ;” taken from fragrant 
plants, which grow sweeter when torn or 
bruised. Passion, then, it is evident, is 
here the supreme, the sole art of the 
writer. Itis this that turns sentiments 
the most ordinary, and diction the most 
unornamented, into the gold of Poetry. 


There is, however, another quality not 
less distinctive of this author—the illa- 
tive truth of the reasoning— we mean, of 
course, the reasoning of the passions. 
Both these qualities combined seem to 
us to have placed Byron—irrespective of 
the controverted merits of his writings, 
and merely by the proverbial birth-right 
alluded to, and so amply evinced in the 
poem before us—in the first rank, if not 
first in that rank, of the few genuine poets 
of any age orany country. In him alone, 
or in the highest degree, it may be said 
that passion was reason, and reason was 
passion. Though his soul was kindled 
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with etherial flame, (as he has said him- 
self of a kindred spirit,) yet, in him, the 
flame was ever fed by the soundest and 
deepest knowledge of the world, and of 
the heart of man. This, which is some- 
times called «‘ common sense,” (a thing, 
by the by, the most uncommon upon 
earth,) is, so to express ourselves, the 
genius of the Humanity, as passion is 
that of the Divinity, of our nature; and 
it is by the union of both, that the Poetry 
of Byron has the fortune, almost singu- 
lar, of responding to the two prime ele- 
ments of human being. 

As passion is the efficient principle, so 
pleasure, we have said, is the proper end 
of Poetry. True, there may be rhyth- 
mical compositions useful for their teach- 
ings, admired for their ingenuity, ap- 
plauded for their eloquence. But these 
grounds of approbation are reflex, refer 
to an ulterior object, and properly belong 
to other forms of literature, whose pro- 
vince is to inform the understanding or 
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move the will. Whereas, of Poetry, the 
characteristic object and the natural effect, 
(however other effects may concur,) is 
(oan penal which, in this case, 
ike virtue, is its own reward. So that 
one may say of Poetry as the enthusiastic 
De Stael said of flowers: its distinctive 
excellence consists in being “ gloriously 
useless.””* 

Lord Byron—who might have been also 
among the first of critics—it is true, ridi- 
culed Bowles for pretending (in the 
“Pope controversy”) to lay down “ In- 
variable principles of Poetry.” And the 
ridicule was merited, according to the 
prevailing notions of the poetic art; for 
those principles were avowedly based 
upon the subject-matter, which is, neces- 
sarily mixed and mutable. But to his 
lordship’s interrogatory, ‘* What is there 
that is invariable?” perhaps a sufficient 
answer would be, human Passion, as divi- 
ding the field of human consciousness 
with Thought ; that Passion which con- 





* We entirely reject the idea that * the proper end,” if by that be meant the on/y end 
of Poetry is pleasure. We reject it even on the assumption, long disputed, that the 
happiness of men is, to them, the only design of the universe of material and spiritual 
objects, qualities and effects, out of which the many-colored tissues of Poetry are woven ; 
for ‘* happiness” is a term of very wide signification, and demands, for its full attainment 
in the lives of men, a varied, and earnest, and most intelligent attention to the laws and 
circumstances that govern their being. But we do not, and cannot, pay this attention 
understandingly, except through many teachings and in many ways. Now, there are far 
higher teachings to lead men to the better summits of happiness, than are found in the 
abstract and cold canons of ethical reasoning. The first and highest descend into the 
mind and heart through what have always been recognized as Divine influences—Reve- 
lation, Inspiration, Conscience. But altogether aside from those is that great gift of 
seeing the beautiful and true in nature, in mind, in the passions, in human action ; and 
it is by the appreciation and expression of this perception given us—that is by Poetry 
and the Poetic sentiment—that we may be purified and elevated, if we will—taugit, 
in a word, many lessons entirely essential to our noblest felicity. The best gilt of 
Poetry, therefore, is not the mere feeling of present pleasure, (which is what the writer 
means,) but those influences, teachings, that go so far to make us “ assured of our im- 
mortality.” The same, indeed, may be said of flowers, to which the writer so appositely 
refers, They are not, any more than Poetry, *‘ gloriously useless.” Aside from the fact, 
(quite practical and cold in this connection, we allow,) that every blossom belongs to 
some plant that has its particular use—those delicately-nurtured “ affections of the 
soil,” those ‘* stars of the earth” —as a German writer has called them—flowers—afiord 
us too many beautiful instructions, are symbols of too many tender and immortal things 
in our own nature, to be so characterized. We believe, indeed, that the brilliant De 
Stael herself, by the very use of the enthusiastic expression, “ gloriously,” intuitively 
felt what in words she denies, that these ‘*fresh-eyed children of the elements” are 
performing among us a beautiful and benign mission. Flowers are themselves Poetry. 

As to passion being the great “ efficient principle” of Poetry, if the writer means to 
embrace by the term whatever powerfully affects, not only the sensibilities, the heart, 
but the high faculty of the imagination, (which, however, he nowhere clearly indicates,) 
his position is undoubtedly the true one. But with this understanding of the word, we 
cannot see how he can estimate Lord Byron as “ in the first rank ” of all poets, ‘‘if not 
the first in that rank *—leaving Homer and Zschylus, Dante, Shakspeare and Milton, 
Gothe and Schiller, quite in the background. We do not join in the miserable outcry 
of the day against Byron’s poetry—and will take occasion some time to give our reasons 
for it—but certainly the “ passion” that moved the minds of a few of those earlier poets 
seems to us as much higher than the “ passion ” that stirred his Lordship, as the sky } 
higher than the clouds. Ep. Am. REv. 
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stitutes Poetry independently of rhyme 
or metre, as we see in Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, and sometimes Bulwer ; that pas- 
sion, without which the mechanism of 
versification only serves to burlesque 
plain prose, of itself sufficiently stale or 
stupid, as commonly in Wordsworth and 
most of his followers, on either side of 
the Atlantic. The sentiment which in- 
spires, not the subject that happens to 
employ, is the sole stable principle, as the 
sure and simple criterion. Hence the la- 
tent truth--though unconsciousto himself, 
apparently —of another remark of Byron, 
onthe same occasion ; That the poet ranks 
according to his ‘* execution” ; not accord- 
ing as his subject is an epic, a tragedy 
or a song: by which he meant, no doubt, 
that Burns, for instance, ought to be ac- 
counted as much a poet as Homer. But 
his criterion of “‘ execution” seems inap- 
plicable to the form of comparison thus 
implied ; for the distinction of rank which 
it professes to repudiate in .the matter, it 
retains in full force in the mode of treat- 
ment: so that nothing is gained. Where- 
as, if, for execution, that is, art, we sub- 
stitute Passion, which is an indivisible 
unity, we have the proper principle where- 
upon to answer the question involved 
in Byron’s meaning, namely, Whether 
the writers compared are equally genuine 
poets? This isa question of fact, and 
the only soluble one in the case. To 
inquire whether poets in different depart- 
ments of the art are equally great, if not 
in truth absurd, must set all afloat on the 
ocean of arbitrary or conflicting opinion. 
Should the foregoing interpretation of By- 
ron’s sentiment seem strained to subserve 
our argument, let the following, taken 
irom the next paragraph be thoughtfully 
considered : * [t is the fashion of the day 
(he proceeds) to lay great stress upon 
what they call ‘imagination’ and < in- 
vention, the two commonest qualities: 
an Irish peasant, with a little whiskey in 
his head, will imagine and invent more 
than would furnish forth any modern 
poem.” Now this flouted imagination 
and invention are, by established opinion, 
the two arms,so to speak, of his own 
criterion, ** execution.” And if we take 
them away, what in fact remains to con- 
stitute Poetry? Necessarily, only that 
passion, or sentiment, or feeling, or what- 
ever we choose to call it, which at once 
excludes and substitutes both the one and 
the other. «To write tragedy” (says 
Alfieri, himself the most natural, or 
least book-made of poets) «I found that 


the first requisite is to feel vividly; the 
other, to make the reader, or spectator, 
feel with you.” Here, in truth, is the 
alpha and omega, not of tragedy alone, 
but of all Poetry. And, if the observation 
be more apparently true of the drama, it 
is because this is the most pure, the most 
homogeneous, form of the art. Passion, 
then, to conclude, is the art of genius; 
as genius is, in turn, the guide and le- 
gislator of all art, of all execution. 

In the fertility and the confusion of the 
subject, we have, we perceive, out-stepped 
the slight frame which had been designed 
for this paper. The porch will be found 
too massive, we fear, for the main struc- 
ture. But we only ask that it be con- 
sidered upon its absolute qualities, by any 
who may deny it the relative merit of 
proportional fitness. 

In defining Poetry to be essentially the 
eloquence of passion having pleasure for 
its end, we comprise; of course, in the 
terms Passion and Pleasure all the modes 
and all the degrees of feeling, from emo- 
tion up to ecstacy: just as all agitation 
of the air is of the same nature and origin, 
whether in the form of the furious torna- 
do or of the fanning breeze. To the gen- 
tler descriptions, however, belong, happi- 
ly, both the subjects of the comparison for 
which this long dissertation 1s intended 
to prepare us, and to which we now pro- 
ceed. We say happily; for here our 
criterion is already in etiect recognized— 
the machinery of plot, historic allusion, 
erudite imagery being felt and admitted, 
upon all hands, to be, in poems of “the 
class now in question, entirely out of 
place. 

Campbell's poem on The Rainbow has 
Jong been spanning the Atlantic with its 
fame. Ourcountry woman, ‘ Amelia’s’ later 
effort on the same subject, has, we believe, 
hardly reached as yet to the other side ; 
and even on this, we have reason to think, 
remains unobserved by many whose po- 
etic kin would not have failed to perceive 
and hail it, had it only arisen in an Eng- 
lish sky. Yet, that as poetry it is supe- 
rior to Campbell’s—superior almost be- 
yond comparison, if there be anything 
in the principle sought above to be estab- 
lished—we may as well, here in advance, 
declare to be our unbiassed judgment, 
And now to the proof. As the pieces are 
both short, we shall quote them in full; 
that the reader may have the whole sub- 
ject, together with our comments, before 
him. We begin with Campbell, in obe- 
dience to chronology. 
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THE RAINBOW. 


Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky, 
When storms pepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art— 


Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight, 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws? 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s gray fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign ! 


And when its yellow /ustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam: 

Theme of primeval prophesy, 
Be still the poet’s theme! 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirrored in the ucean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down! 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 


For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 


Now here, it must be admitted, are to 
be found brilliant imagery, ingenious re- 
flection, learned allusion, tradition, theol- 
ogy; but not, we dare to say, a solitary 
sentement of those which such an object 
and scene would most naturally inspire, 
and which would, therefore, be the most 
proper to reproduce the like in others. 
The opening verses turn upon the trite 
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conceit that science and experience spoil 
the illusions of ignorance and youth; 
and the staple of the rest is the tra- 
ditional rainbow of the Bible. As phi- 
losophy, this may be excellent ; as the- 
ology, unexceptionable: but with due 
respect to the former and all reverence to 
the latter, we contend that it is not, on 
this account, the better Poetry. The vers- 
ification is easy and the diction (perhaps 
the best part of Campbell) of classic ele- 

nce, the images often and richly varied. 

ut there are compositions, without any 
serious Ray yew to Poetry, of which 
as much might be said with justice :— 
for example Sir William Jones’ mock- 
heroics, on the game of chess, and Swift's 
ballad on the *«* South Sea Bubbles.” Were 
we captious, there might, moreover, be 
some exceptions, slight indeed, to even 
this restricted praise. Some of the thoughts 
seem to us false, or at the least exaggera- 
ted. For instance, in the first line the 
phrase, “fill’st the sky ;” we doubt that 
the rainbow ever gives any such impres- 
sion. Then, the “dream of gems and 
gold” in the third stanza; is this a dream 
for childhood? Children are wont to 
know little and think less of gold, and es- 
pecially gems, which are rarely known at 
that age. Certainly, none in the shape 
of a rainbow: and figure is well under- 
stood to have more influence than color, in 
forming the suggestive principle in chil- 
dren. Attributed to the jaundiced fancy 
ofa Jew or other miser, the reflection 
were appropriate. It may be indeed that 
the national instinct is precociously de- 
veloped in the country of Campbell. 
But we insist, that (supposing it any 
where natural) it is merely a Scotch 
dream—the dream of a Scotch child— 
and, at all events, less fit for poetry 
than for political economy. «“ And yet” 
&c. (5th stanza). The adversative force 
of this “yet,” we do not perceive. But 
this you will deem more than compensa- 
ted by the far-famed ‘robe of beams,” 


which follows it—* woven in the sky.” 
Now, with submission, “ robe,” we ask, 


to whom or to what? For a robe hav- 
ing no reference to a wearer, corporeal, 
or imaginary, or so much as imaginable, 
as it is without use in fact, so must it be 
without aptness in figure. It might be 
hypercritical to add, that the word robe 
denotes no garment bearing the most fan- 
ciful resemblance to a rainbow. A cinc- 
ture (if the measure permitted), or a scar! 
of beams would have improved the pro- 
priety of the image, though hardly the 
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dignity of the expression. Then, as to 
its being “ woven,” we submit that the 
soft, ungrained surface of the rainbow 
presents nothing to suggest an impression 
of tissue; unless to the eye of reflection, 
which we have denied to be the eye of 
Poetry. The truth we suspect is, that 
this same ** robe of beams”—like so many 
others of the modern fabric from the loom 
of the Muses—has dazzled too much to 
allow of any very nice inspection into 
its texture. 
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would except (in the 9th verse) the “ sing- 
ing lark,” the « freshened fields” and the 
**snowy mushrooms.” It might have 
been written by one who had his idea 
of a rainbow from a view or a landscape. 
It is a brilliant and cold crystallization of 
esprit. It discovers nothing of the sim- 
plicity, the life, the awe, in a word the 
nature, with which that most glorious 
of meteoric phenomena inspires the im- 
passionable soul and the pictured page 
of the genuine poet. A soul of this com- 












And so we might proceed to the end, if 
such were not more strictly objections to 
the writer than the poet. As a poem, 
we must repeat of this production, that 
we do not trace in it, from the first to the 
last line, one natural and spontaneous 
emotion, one characteristic image :—we 


plexion, if we are not much mistaken, 
will, on the contrary, be found to live in 
every line of the follewion effusion. We 
shall venture to mark by italics a few of 
the most prominent of its beauties. To 
designate them all, were to destroy the 
means of distinction. 









THE RAINBOW. 
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The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud to its haven of rest, 

On the white wing of peace, floated off in the West. 






As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold: 

*T was born in a moment; yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth ; 
And fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean, how gentle its swell! 

Like a woman's soft bosom it rose and it fell, 

While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly o'er, 
When they saw the fair rainbow, KNELT DOWN ON THE SHORE. 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 

Yet J felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 

*Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 






How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 
How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 
If I looked on the sky, ’twas suspended in air— 
If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there ; 
Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my soul. 

4 Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves ; 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 

It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 

All fluttering with pleasure and fluttering with love. 
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Yes, these are the thoughts which that 
gtand spectacle will awaken in every 
feeling bosom; though how few are 
there who can thus translate them into 
the language of men! These are the 
sentiments natural to the situation, the 
incidents proper to the scene: not optical 
philosophy, Biblical lore and Wall street 
visions of gems and gold ! 

We have, for brevity, omitted the clos- 
ing stanza, (with half the opening one,) 
which is occupied with some moral re- 
flections, irrelevant to our subject, though 
very appropriate to the poem. With 
the few mute indications already offered, 
and the guidance of the principle above 
established, this poem is now commended 
to the consideration of the reader. No 
exposition of its merits will be here at- 
tempted, since our space will not permit it 
in the requisite detail. Indeed, we should 
be loth to do so under any circumstances ; 
warned by the fate of the beautiful phe- 
nomenon it so worthily sings, which 
is spoiled (as Campbell tells us) by cold, 
critical analysis. Only a few words, 


then, with regard to its conformity with, 
or corroboration of, our own principle of 
Poetry. 

It has been remarked that Campbell’s 
eee is, every line, drawn from the 


aboratory of memory or of thought. The 
reverse is true, and to the like extent, of 
‘«¢ Amelia’s ;” which is not disfigured, we 
believe, by a single instance of philo- 
sophical reflection, or historical allusion. 
Like the passages cited from Byron, it is 
simply a record of feelings, the natural 
suggestions of vivid impression and en- 
raptured emotion. Let the reader note 
how skillfully—no, that is not the word, 
execution like this was never the result 
of art—with what an instinctive felicity, 
rather, he is introduced to the Rainbow 
of «* Amelia,” in the opening lines. The 
freshened face of nature is before you— 
the rain-drops fall around you from the 
breeze-shaken boughs. For our part, we 
can forget ourselves back into many a 
such scene. We can, too, appreciate 
the girlish toss of the tresses, although 
we have, ourselves, (not having enjoyed 
the privilege of Teresias,) never worn this 
graceful appendage—no, not even to the 
fashionable length of the neuter sex! 
But, in especial, that “ breeze fluttering 
pDoWN,” is what none would ever note 
but an exquisite observer of nature. And 
this, indeed, is the characteristic of this 
gifted woman. Or rather she seems or- 
ganized to some mystical sympathy with 
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inanimate objects and appearances, But 
it may be the result of an intense love of 
nature—a love usually deepened bya 
certain humor, which, we think, is trace- 
able in the writings of the gentle «Ame. 
lia,’—we mean a leaven of misanthropy : 
a caprice as rare, it is thought, among 
women as that of the vertical breeze js 
among winds. Her descriptions of sea- 
scenery, in particular, are unequaled. 
Were our population not so migratory, 
we should be surprised to find Mrs. Welby 
in the interior of the country. She must 
have been brought up “ along the shore 
of the hoarse-sounding sea,” to talk Ho- 
merically ; probably on the banks of some 
of our ocean lakes. Of the excellence al- 
luded to, we will presently notice an 
instance from another of her poems. In 
this before us, we would revert the read- 
er’s attention to the waves “ kneeling 
down on the shore,” in reverence to the 
rainbow. The exquisite propriety of this 
image would probably escape most of its 
readers—many who have never seen a 
sea-shore, and still more who have not 
the faculty of perceiving all they see. 
But rarely has there been a happier con- 
ception, unless, perhaps, the following, 
from.a piece of her own, entitled, (if we 
remember,) Musings : 


‘** The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea; 

For every wave with dimpled face, 
That LEAPED UPON THE AIR, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it TREMBLING there.” 


In the same poem : 


“‘T heard the laughing wind behind 
A-playing with my hair ; 
The breezy fingers of the wind— 
How cool and moist they were !” 


Her expression is not less happy even 
in mere description, Take this, upon a 
rose-stem entwined in a woman’s hair: 


** Looped lightly up its dark redundancy.” 


How picturesque the term “ lightly ;” 
yet how unassignable, how aerial, the 
attribute it depicts! The “ dark redun- 
dancy” may be considered transcendental 
by some worthy successors of that pro- 
fessor who asked what all that proved? 
on having heard a recitation of the Bere- 
nice of Racine. And this felicity is, in 
faet, what the Transcendentalists aspire to 
imitate ; but, like Lxion, they only seize 
a cold, shapeless, watery cloud, instead 
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of the living and majestic Juno, accessi- 
ble alone to the godhead of genius. 

We regret not having at hand—having 
been quoting partly from memory—the 
collected poems of “ Amelia,” in order 
to add a few more of those felicities, both 
of feeling, and phrase, which seem to us 
to constitute her distinctive merit, and of 
the latter of which one would have thought 
our stubborn language incapable. They 
are impressions stamped, as it were, by 
the face itself of the things denoted, like 
the filmy images thrown off from the sur- 
face of objects, according to the peripa- 
tetic theory of vehicular vision. It is 
that “Amelia” writes as she feels; 
that she feels naturally ; that her very 
thoughts bubble forth impregnated with 
the affections of a virgin soul, like 
streams that take color and savor from 
the mineral veins which they had trav- 
ersed in their course: in one word, it is 
that she is a poet. 

We would not be understood as setting 
Mrs. Welby above the author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, and the Gertrude of 
Wyoming, upon the ordinary principle of 
poetic rank. Far otherwise. We have 
endeavored to explain the qualified sense 
of this rank which has governed us in the 
comparison ; and, moreover, have declared 
the superiority only in reference to a 
single composition of each. For the 
rest, we do not flinch from avowing our 
general opinion of Campbell; it is, that 
his poetry—much of it—has been greatly 
overrated, judging it even upon the estab- 
lished standard. He has written some 
lyrics, spirited really, but which, perhaps, 
owe their fame no less to the circum- 
stance of having been addressed to the 
strongest of national prejudices, and at a 
crisis when a succession of victories had 
inflamed these prejudices into national 
enthusiasm. Conjunctures of this kind, 
sagaciously seized, have often made the 
fortune of worthless books, as well as of 
worthless men. And reputation once 
obtained, right or wrong—but especially 
when the latter, because of the very in- 
anity—will, we know, be almost as irre- 
versable as a Persian law, so long as 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind are no 
better than an echo of the residue. Camp- 
bell was a man of fair capacity —of finely- 
cultivated taste—of uncommon diligence 
of application ; but, above all, who econ- 
omized his parts and timed his projects, (of 
which we have just seen an instance,) 
with that singular shrewdness of his 
nation, over which even the proverbial 
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thriftlessness of the poet has been never 
known, we believe, to prevail. Poor 
Burns is no exception ; for nature, doubt- 
less, meant him for a neighboring and 
more congenial island. The lime labor 
of Campbell, as well as his mediocrity 
of talent, is manifest in his remarkable 
inequality ; in those lines or couplets— 
those mottoes, not “ of the heart,” but 
of the head—so frugally sprinkled 
through his pages, which have passed, 
indesd, into newspaper maxims and patri- 
otic epigrams, but which, to us, seem, 
notwithstanding, to smell rather strongly 
of the common-place book. Byron did 
not speak the whole of his mind respect- 
ing Campbell’s barrenness, in saying 
that his Hippocrene was somewhat 
droughty: and this Campbell, himself, 
was well aware of. We see how, ac- 
cordingly, he was disposed to retaliate, 
from the conversations recently pub- 
lished in the Dublin Magazine—conver- 
sations which, aside from the poetical 
resentment just alluded to, bear the most 
characteristic marks of their infamous 
genuineness, and for which the only 
palliation we have seen suggested, can- 
not be allowed by the moralist in exten- 
uation of calumny, as it is not admitted 
by the law, in excuse for crime. 
But our affair is with the poet. And 
as, respecting Campbell in this quality, 
we have ventured thus to express a very 
wide dissent from the common estimate, 
it may be proper (as far as our nearly 
exhausted space will permit) to offer 
something more satisfactory than asser- 
tion, and fairer than the example already 
before the reader, in justification of so 
bold a heresy; if but to show that our 
judgment is, at least, not rash, however 
it may still be considered not reasonable. 
Our instances will be taken from the 
most considerable poems of the author, 
the two upon which he has rested, and 
upon which rests, in fact, hisfame. Our 
purpose might be suited, almost at ran- 
dom, from any page of “ The Pleasures 
of Hope.” We quote the opening lines 
as being naturally the most elaborated : 
At summer eve, when heaven’s ethereal 
bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering 
HILLS BELOW, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sun-bright summit mingles with 
the sky ? 

Is this description natural? Are cer- 
tain features of the scene—the «hills 
below,” and the * mountain yonder,”— 
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not somewhat incongruous or confused ? 
Does not the one pre-suppose the poet 
in the rainbow, the other on the earth? 
Be this as it will, weare very confident 
that some of the epithets are what the 
French term ovseuses, to say no worse. 
These are blemishes, however, from 
which few, perhaps, are free, except poets 
of the first class; and freedom from them 
may, for this reason, be relied upon as 
among the surest signs of that class. 
Search even the most purely descrip- 
tive of the poems of Byron, for example: 
you will not find a half-dozen epithets, 
in as many thousand verses, which do 
not contribute either to the significance, 
the light, or the color of the picture. 
Again—to descend to grammar. the pre- 
position “at,” &c., is not English. We 
Say, at sunrise, at noon, at ten o’clock ; 
but not, at morning, at evening, at to- 
morrow. In, or on, (the) is the proper par- 
ticle in the latter cases, because the words 
morning, evening, &c., denote a continu- 
ous portion ; whereas, “at” is applicable 
only to an individual point of time, 
*“« Mingle” is, too, an incorrect metaphor. 
And these are the lines—a fair if not a 
favorable sample, we aver—which intro- 
duce a composition known to have been 
re-written at least a dozen times! In pur- 
suance of our mode of appreciation by 
comparison, let us now set in juxta-posi- 
tion with the above lines an equal num- 
ber, and descriptive of a scene quite 
similar, from the opening lines of the 
** Corsair”—a poem of equal or greater 
Jength than Campbell’s—and of which, 
also, we know that, unlike Campbell’s, 
it was thrown off in a few nights by a 
brain still dizzy from the whirl of fash- 
ionable dissipation : 
** Slow sinks, more lovely e’er its race be 
run, 
Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun ; 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely 
bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 

This is description! This is Poetry! 
Here we have, as it were, by a few mas- 
terly strokes of the pencil, presented us 
in the utmost precision of outline and 
vividness of coloring, one of the most 

lorious views upon the earth. Mark 
the bold elegance of the word * obscure- 
ly!” But it is, perhaps, unfair towards 
Campbell himself—though not so to- 
wards those who will not abate a jot of 
the highest claims for him—to be set in 
even qualified contrast with Byron. 

It is not, therefore, to contrast it, (as 
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we above suggested,) with the parting 
of Conrad and Medora, that we select for 
our last extract, the analogous scene be- 
tween Waldegrave and the dying Ger- 
trude. But we are engaged to justify 
our depreciation of Campbell, also, from 
the production of his which contains that 
celebrated scene; and think it best, for 
ras sake as well as brevity’s, in lieu 
of a multiplicity of proofs, for which only 
room is wanted, to commit the issue upon 
a single passage, which is deemed by all, 
and justly, to be the most finished of the 
poem, both in sentiment and expression. 

Gertrude, expiring of her wounds, is 
represented as making an allocution, 
which, besides being as long as a ** Con- 
gress speech,” seems to us to be, much 
of it, not very feminine to say—however 
natural it may be to feel—in this at least, 
or indeed on any, occasion. As, for 
example : 


** Clasp me a little longer on the brink 
Of fate! while I can feel thy dear ca- 
ress,” &c. 

Byron would have been shocked at 
this, all-voluptuous as he was accounted ; 
which serves to show how much more 
delicately, as well as skillfully—skill- 
fully because delicately—these things are 
treated by the voluptuousness of the man 
of genius than by the prudery of the 
pedant. Farther on, however, Gertrude 
proceeds : 


«« And must this parting be our very last ? 

No! I will love thee still when death itse/f 
is past.” 

* * * . 

** Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this 
earth, 

And thee, more loved than aught beneath 
the sun, 

If I had lived to smile but on the birth 

Of one dear pledge ;—but shall there then 
be none, 

In future times—no gentle little one, 

To clasp thy neck, and look resembling 
me,” &c., &c. 

The pathos and perfection of this turn 
has been lauded in all the superlatives of 
critical panegyric. It has not oom always 
remembered, perhaps, that the thought is 
borrowed literally; nor sufficiently re- 
flected, that it has suffered very materially 
in the transplantation. Upon the former 
point we are not disposed to dwell; the 
second admits of less leniency. 

Virgil assuredly has not relaxed from 
his characteristic decorum (in the Latin 
amplitude of the term) in making Dido 
say to the departing Aneas : 
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Saltem, si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 

Ante fugam soboles ; si quis mihi parvulus 
aula 

Luderet ADneas, qui te tantum ore referret ; 
&e. &e. 


“Had you deferred, at least, your hasty 
flight, 

And left behind some pledge of our delight, 

Some babe to bless the mother’s mournful 
sight, é 

Some young A£neas to supply your place, 

Whose features might express his father’s 
face, &c. &c.” 


[By the by, why does Professor An- 
thon, from whose edition we transcribe, 
adopt the ie reading of tamen for 
** tantum ?” amen is a relative term, 
and it is preceded here in the sentence by 
nothing upon which it can be construed 
to bear. Its reference then, if it have 
any, must be sought in the general tenor 
of the discourse ; as if Dido, winding up 
her upbraidings of the faithless Trojan 
with the wish that he had left with her, 
for her consolation, an offspring of their 
love, should add: * qui tamen, who yet 
—that is, notwithstanding your gw 
would retain to me your image.” But 
this interpretation seems to us strained, 
in the first place, and in the second, 
tautologous, the expression “ parvulus 
#ineas” implying sufficiently this resem- 
blance. amen then, would, in grammar 
and sentiment, be unworthy of even 
Campbell, not to say of Virgil. 

But what can have been the objection 
to the established reading, ‘ tantum ?” 
Itnot only has a meaning much more 
plain and proper than tamen—it has two 
of them ; and, what more rarely happens, 
both equally natural, according as you 
suppose the one or the other of the fol- 
lowing dispositions to be that of Dido: 
If we take her to design conciliation, or 
merely to yield to her tenderness, * tan- 
tum” will signify so much as, at least, in 
countenance. Or it may, on the other 
hand, be dictated by resentment; and then 
the sense of “ tantum ore,” &c., will be 
—who should resemble, but on/y in face, 
his faithless father. The latter construc- 
tion has our own preference, for two rea- 
Sons: it seems to accord happily with the 
import above assigned to Dido’s employ- 
ment of the name Aneas, as implying the 
paternal likeness; but which her pride, 
alarmed lest she should be thought weak 


enough to include the moral qualities, 


hastens to modify by restricting the re- 
semblance to the physical features. The 
second reason is, that the silly spiteful- 
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ness of the reproach seems to us finely 
characteristic ; although this very cir- 
cumstance, we believe it was, that moved 
the heavy industry of the commentators 
to seek the substitute for **tantum” which 
we have been discussing. But Virgil 
probably was of the prevalent, however 
ungallant, opinion, that such is naturally 
woman’s pique: and a queen is still a 
woman—especially a queen in love.] 

To leave this enormous parenthesis : 
we have remarked that the language 
and wish of Dido was entirely in char- 
acter, as well as in nature. She desires 
the solace of a living image of the lover 
she is to see no more. Here the situa- 
tion of Campbell’s heroine necessitates 
an awkward departure from his original. 
Gertrude wishes the solace, not for her- 
self, who in fact is the party leaving, not 
the deserted; she consequently has to 
wish her own the image to be transmit- 
ted in the “one dear pledge.” This 
seems, indeed, more unselfish; but we 
have a great deal of doubt that it is quite 
so natural. 

More obviously questionable, how- 
ever, is the propriety of the imitation at 
all: Diversity of times, ranks, circum- 
stances have not been duly considered. 
Dido had a double prerogative of free ex- 
pression; she was a widow and a queen. 
Gertrude was a newly-wed and a country 
(nay, desert) bred girl. The earlier Ro- 
man manners were less corruptly fas- 
tidious than ours; add to which the 
dignified frankness of the Latin tongue. 
Whereas, with the modern manners and 
the prudery of our English dialect, the 
mere expression of such a desire would 
appear to be of more than doubtful deli- 
cacy, in a woman of the lowest refine- 
ment, or of the highest rank. Upon the 
whole, then, we do not fear to pronounce 
this lengthy “ address” of Gertrude no 
better than a clever school-boy represen- 
tation of book-learned sentiment; evinc- 
ing certainly, (or we are greatly misin- 
formed,)no very deep or nice acquaintance 
with the female heart. 

In compensation of the preceding strie- 
tures, and in order to quit Campbell 
somes with a smile—or more 

attering still to a poet’s memory, as to 
his vanity, with a tear—we subjoin a 
passage entirely worthy of even the ex- 
aggerated fame which we have sought to 
correct, not to disparage, and which, all 
things considered, is perhaps one of the 
best-earned in these times of factitious 
and whimsical reputations : 
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**Hushed were his Gertrude’s lips! but 
still their bland 

And beautiful expression seemed to melt 

With love that could not die! and still his 
hand ; 

She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart! where once each fond affection 
dwelt, 

And features yet that spoke a soul more 
fair,” &c. 


To conclude. The fundamental, and as 
we conceive a fatal, defect of Campbell, 
was want of passion: he had all the ac- 
cessories which accomplish a poet. Ex- 
actly the reverse is Mrs. Welby’s case. 
Using few or none of the aids from intel- 
lect or art, she is the very creature of 
passion—passion, indeed, in those its 
— moods, which take the names of 

eeling and Fancy; but, nevertheless, 
passion pure and perennial. And thus 
are we conveniently brought back to the 
main object of the discussion ; this rather 
long excursion from which, will be 
found, we hope, a digression only in 
appearance. assion as the efficient, 
Pleasure as the effect, these are, then, the 
two poles upon which revolves the poet’s 
world. We foresee a thousand objec- 
tions to this, of course, and are sensible 
that in truth the narrowness of our 
original plan, as well as of our general 
limits, has not permitted the needful de- 
velopment of the principle. We can now, 
however, but entreat reflection upon what 
has been suggested, and add a remark or 
two to aid it. 

oe Ae Poetry has always ranked 
as the lowest grade of the art: the 
reason is, it does not freely combine 
(so to speak) with Passion. Yet we 
have seen the note-book of a tourist, 
European tourist, too—a thing as re- 
pulsive to the Muse, one would think, 
as a lawyer’s brief—turned into one 
of the finest poems in any language: 
need we name “Childe Harold.” 
what alchemy has this been effected ? it 
can have been but by the poetical mag- 
netism, or magic, of Passion. Have 
not his Jove-sonnets placed Petrarch by 
the side of Tasso and Dante‘ Abstract 
the episodical Fourth Book, describing 
the loves of Dido, and who will read the 
neid a second time, for pleasure? What 
has preserved the sprightly frivolities of 
Anacreon amid a wreck which lost us 
some three-fourths of the most precious 
treasures of ancient genius? Only the 
amber of Passion, surely. Is it, you cry, 
that an Epic is not to take rank above a 
Madrigal? Not necessarily,as Poetry ; 





we do not hesitate to answer. As Fic- 
tion, as Philosophy, as Eloquence it may, 
of course, and commonly does, so rank ; 
but these merits would’ be referred to 
their proper classes, if men did not, in 
this as in most cases, view the nature of 
things through their popular titles. We 
might pursue this induction indefinitely, 
where the sentiment of mankind seems 
to configm our position; and we may re- 
sume it on some future occasion. Is not 
Sappho as immortal, aye, and as exalted 
(see Longinus) in her ode of some twenty 
lines, as Homer in his Odyssey and Iliad ? 
What makes the Iliad itself unapproach- 
ably the first of Epics? Because it is 
the only one that has been produced by 
Passion, in exclusion of Thought and Art. 
Because it was composed at a stage in the 
mental development of mankind, when 
this exclusion was not only entirely 
pecans. but even necessary. And 

ence the literal truth of what Butler 
meant for satire, speaking of those 
learned critics, 


‘© Who beauties view 
In Homer, Homer never knew.” 


He only felt them. Is not this obser- 
vation, by the way, of some force against 
the anti-Homeric theory of Vico, and after 
him of Wolffe and other philological 
antiquaries, which rests mainly on the 
assumed improbability, that poems of so 
much merit should have been composed 
by an individual, in so rude anage? This 
rudeness of thé age would, in our idea, 
be an aid, instead of an obstacle. As 
most of those words which are to us now 
figurative, were, indubitably literal in 
those early ages, so those conceptions 
which appear to us efforts of imagi- 
nation, or combinations of intellect, were 
vivid realities of sensation, the vigorous 
perceptions of passion—peculiarly ex- 
cited, perhaps, by the beautiful climate 
of Homer—in the glowing adolescence 
of our race. This is the career of man— 
{rom the concrete to the abstract. [t alone 
explains the beautiful fabric of Heathen 
mythology. But to show how, would ask 
a volume, and we cannot afford a page. 
yrs then is Passion ;—because pas- 
sion is the vitality of the soul, the energy 
of humanity, the reality, in fine, of the 
man. Whereas Thought addresses itself 
but to the understanding ; which is, in a 
— degree, a thing factitious, superin- 
uced, extraneous (so to speak) to our 
essential personality, and formed only to 
conduct us through the hollow masque- 
rade of external life. 0. 
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[We have seen too little of Mrs. Mowatt’s acting to be able to judge in all respects 
of the following criticism. The remarks, however, are from a thoroughly able critic. 
We observe by the papers, that Mrs. Mowatt has had unprecedented success in South- 
ern cities ; and we understand that practice has enabled her very greatly to improve— 


where some had judged her to be defective—in the externals of acting. 


Such a defi- 


ciency results merely from a partial inacquaintance with stage business; but it is, in 
any case, of little consequence compared with the high excellences of spiritualized, 


ideal characterization.—Eb. } 


Tue passion for stage representations 
is almost universal. It has withstood 
all the attacks which the abusers of the 
drama have, in every age, excited ; and 
it does not seem to have lost any vigor 
by the changes of time. It is really ca- 
ree of being made an instrument of the 
ighest and most refined pleasure. 
Through the theatre, the great works of 
some of the world’s greatest poets are 
introduced to the people, and brought 
home to the eye and the heart with pe- 
culiar vividness and power. To be a 
good actor is a distinction limited to a 
very few. The person who can act 
Hamlet or Macbeth, Juliet or Cordelia, 
80 as to impress large multitudes with a 
new sense of their beauty and — is 
entitled to no small amount of the ad- 
miration and respect we award to intel- 
lectual achievement. Of late, it appears 
to us, there has been a fresh interest 
taken in theatrical exhibitions ; and as it 
seems to be a settled point that there will 
be a theatre in every large city, every- 
thing which indicates a revival of the 
true dramatic spirit, everything which 
exhibits the theatre in a favorable light, 
should excite no common pleasure. 

In view of this, it is with peculiar sat- 
islaction that we hail the appearance of 
an actress, who brings to the stage the 
delicacy of feeling and the graces of mind 
and manner, nurtured and developed in 
private life. Previous to her début last 
summer, Mrs. Mowatt had been favor- 
ably known as an authoress. Her con- 
tributions, in verse and prose, to various 
periodicals, her comedy of ‘“ Fashion,” 
and her novel of « Evelyn,” displayed a 
brilliant, versatile and observing mind, 
with a fine feminine perception both of 
the serious and ludicrous in character 
and feeling. But giving all due credit to 
her literary compositions, no one could 
see her act, without deciding at once that 
she possessed capacities which had been 





but imperfectly developed in her writings, 
and that her genius was more especially 
calculated for the stage than for any other 
field in which her fine and rare powers 
could be exercised. We happened to be 
present on the evening of her first ap- 
pearance, and received there a new im- 
pression of her imaginative power, and 
singular depth, intensity and subtlety of 
rae She trod the stage with a seem- 
ing unconsciousness of the presence of 
an audience, and appeared to possess, not 
merely the power to produce an illusion 
in the minds of others that she was the 
character she embodied, but to be under 
the influence of that illusion herseli—the 
greatest merit that can be awarded to an 
actress on her début. 

The great merit of Mrs. Mowatt’s act- 
ing, and the highest merit of any acting, 
is the force and refinement of imagina- 
tion she displays in the embodiment of 
character. er mind, we should judge, 
is uncommonly flexible and fluid, and 
rises or falls into the moulds of character 
with singular ease. She reproduces the 
creation of the poet in her own imagina- 
tion—makes all its thoughts and emo- 
tions real to herseli— stamps on the ex- 
pression of each the peculiar individuality 
she is representing, and loses all sense 
of herself in the vividness of her realiza- 
tion of the part. She ensou/s as well as 
embodies her characters. This gives 
vital life to her personation, and distin- 
guishes her from all those who merely 
avail themselves of the mechanical con- 
trivances of elocution. A vivifying soul 
pervades aud animates her acting, and 
makes itself «felt along the heart” of 
her audience. By conceiving character 
in the concrete, through the instinctive 
processes of imagination, she preserves 
the unity of character amid all the variety 
of its manifestation. This can never be 
done by the mere understanding. The 
custom of some actors, of deducing, by 
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logical rules, the character from the text, 
and then personating that deduction, 
makes their acting mechanical and life- 
less, and leaves on the mind of the hearer 
no unity of impression. This individu- 
ality is especially difficult to preserve in 
those characters, in whom there is going 
on, through the play, a process of change 
or development—whose minds are modi- 
fied by new positions and new motives 
—and in whom we trace the stream 
of the same individual being from the 
moment it is first ruffled by passion to 
the period when it sweeps and rushes on 
with the mad impetuosity of a torrent. 
The difference between understanding a 

rt and conceiving it, measures the dif- 

erence between the actor of talent and 

the actor of genius. We may admire the 
first, but we are conquered and borne 
away by the second. The actor of ima- 
gination also performs with more subtlety, 
gives more pertinence to all the refine- 
ments of the author’s meaning, and fuses 
the different parts into a more propor- 
tioned and concrete whole, than can pos- 
sibly be done by the most patient actor 
who follows the method of the under- 
standing. As the understanding never 
yet created character, so it can never re- 
present it. It will always work «from 
the flesh inwards, instead of from the 
heart outwards.” 

In the most important intellectual re- 
quisite of acting, we therefore think Mrs. 
Mowatt to be preéminently gifted: and 
from the extreme ductility of her imagi- 
nation, she is capable of indefinite im- 
= in her profession, and of em- 

odying, eventually, almost all varieties 
of character. To this great mental ad- 
vantage she joins singular advantages of 
person. Her form is slight, graceful and 
flexible, and her face fine and pure, with 
that strangeness in the expression which 
Bacon deemed essential to all beauty. 
In personal appearance she is altogether 
the most ideal-looking woman we ever 
saw on the stage. Her voice well justi- 
fies the impression which would be re- 
ceived from her appearance. In its gen- 
eral tone it is the perfection of clear 
sweetness, and is capable of great variety 
of modulation. She does not seem her- 
self aware of all its capabilities, or fully 
to have mastered its expression. I[n pas- 
sages of anguish, fear, horror, pride, 
supplication, she often brings out tones, 
which seem the very echoes of the heart’s 
emotions, and which indicate the most 
remarkable powers of vocal expression. 
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In the last act of “The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” and, especially, in the fourth 
act of * Romeo and Juliet,” these latent 
capacities of voice are developed with 
wondrous effect. The exquisite beauty 
and purity of her voice, however, are 
best evinced in the expression of senti- 
ment and pathos—in the clear, bird-like 
carol of tone with which she gives utter- 
ance to inward content and blissfulness— 
in the expression of affection gushing di- 
rectly from the heart, or springing {rom 
it in wild snatches of music—in the 
sportive and sparkling utterance of 
thoughts and feelings steeped in the 
heart’s most gladdening sunshine—and 
in that wide-wandering remoteness of 
tone which gives a kind of unearthly 
significance to objects viewed through 
the mystical light of imagination. : 
A few remarks on some of the charac- 
ters in which Mrs. Mowatt appears will, 
we hope, justify the high estimate we 
have expressed of her capacity, by a ref- 
erence to facts gathered from a_ scrutiny 
of her acting in each. One of her most 
— and popular personations is 
auline, in Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons.” 
In this we do not think she has even a 
rival. No actress that we have seen, 
English or American, approaches her in 
this character. Her conception of it is 
fresh and original, and in its embodiment 
she supplies even the deficiencies of the 
author, who is not much skilled in char- 
acterization. Qhough we, by no means, 
think that her Pauline is a fait measure 
of her powers, her representation of the 
part more than exhausts its whole capa- 
city of effectiveness. She has seized, 
with the intuitive quickness of imagina- 
tion, what Bulwer aimed to produce in 
the delineation of Pauline, and converted 
his intention into a living, breathing real- 
ity. In the third, fourth and fifth acts 
of the play, her acting is characterized 
by —_ force, refinement and variety. 
In the expression of that confusion of 
mind and motives, produced by a conflict 
of antagonist passions, each maddening 
the brain and tugging at the heart-strings, 
her whole action is masterly and original. 
Scorn, contempt, love, hatred, shame, 
fear, hope, pride, humility, despair, meet 
and part, and chase each other in tumult- 
uous succession; every emotion, as it 
sweeps abruptly across her heart, mir- 
rored in her face, speaking in her ges- 
ture—giving significance to every move- 
ment of her frame. The whole persona- 
tion, commencing with the vain, proud, 
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romantic girl—conducting her through 
shame and mortification to the very verge 
of despair and death—her heart, after its 
first mad burst of rage, becoming the 
more beautiful and noble the more it is 
crushed, and finally ending, after her 
long ordeal of sorrow, in happiness and 
love—is most powerful and effective. 
The character, as Mrs. Mowatt performs 
it, gives considerable play to a variety of 
emotions, ranging from the most grace- 
ful sentiment to deep passion, and is 
also full of ravishing beauties. In the 
second act, she displays that singular 
power of expressing insight in the world 
of imagination, which, in its various 
modifications by circumstance and char- 
acter, lends a charm to all her persona- 
tions. When Claude describes his im- 
aginary gardens by the Lake of Como, 
she sees them as realities before her 
eyes—is blind to everything else; her 
face has that fine indefiniteness of look 
which represents the triumph of the sens- 
uous imagination over the senses—the 
bloom tat taguaee of the flowers, and 
the musical gush of the waterfalls, are 
the only objects before her mind—and 
her whole soul seems absorbed in a soft 
and delicious dream. The effect is most 
exquisite, and it is so perfect that its 
meaning cannot but flash on the dullest 
and least imaginative auditor. 

In the characters of Lady Teazle, Juli- 
ana, and « The Duchess,” Mrs. Mowatt 
shows great talent for genteel Comedy. 
Her Lady Teazle, play here last sum- 
mer to Placide’s Sir Peter, was capital. 
The Duchess, in * Faint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady,” is a part to which she 
does full justice, and she makes it very 
effective and brilliant. Juliana, however, 
in Tobin’s “ Honeymoon,” is her best 
character in comedy. This gives more 
scope to her powers than the others. 
Her personation of it comes very near 

rfection. The felicity with which she 

eeps to the truth of character, is well 
illustrated in this Juliana is sub- 
ject to some of the same passions and 
weaknesses as Pauline, though her indi- 
viduality is different. Mrs. Mowatt 
hever suggests the character of the one 
in her representation of the other. Love, 
pride, shame, as she acts them in Pauline, 
ave little in common with the same 
feelings as they appear in Juliana—so 
strong is her sense of the ear of 
emotion. Her brisk, bright, sparklin 

acting in Tobin’s peevish and shrewis 

heroine—the quickness of tone, gesture 
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and movement, with which she animates 
every part—the unconscious tact with 
which she gives continually the impres- 
sion that, beneath all the vixenish out- 
breaks of the proud girl, there dwells 
purity and goodness of heart—make 
er personation of the character one of 
the most delightful we ever witnessed. 
Throughout the play there is nothing to 
interrupt the feeling of pleasure which 
she gives from the first. No person can 
have an idea of the variety of her act- 
ing, and the singular flexibility of her 
mind, without seeing her in two widely 
different characters—Juliana and Juliet. 
Each of these she represents to the life, 
and yet, from her acting in one, none 
could suppose her capacity to impersonate 
the other. 
One of Mrs. Mowatt’s most pathetic 
ersonations, is Mrs. Haller, in “ The 
tranger.” This, to be appreciated, 
should be judged by comparison with her 
Mariana, in Knowles’ play of « The 
Wife.” The latter, as represented by 
Mrs. Mowatt, is most exquisite for its 
moral beauty. It leaves on the heart 
and imagination an impression of sweet- 
ness, simplicity, purity, devotedness and 
heroism, which cannot be forgotten. 
Though, in this character, she is not so 
perfect as in many others, in the minor 
graces of stage effect, it is still one of her 
very best parts, and one in which she 
wil eveatadily gain great fame. The ex- 
treme subtlety of her imagination, and 
her capacity to represent feeling of the 
most ideal purity, are finely shown in it. 
We never appreciated the beauty of this 
character until we saw Mrs. Mowatt em- 
body it. The contrast between Mariana 
the Wife, and Mrs. Haller the wife, as it 
— in her personation of both, is felt 
to be as great as itis in nature. In Mrs. 
Haller there is a stifled, broken-hearted 
sorrow and repentance for guilt com- 
mitted; in Mariana there is hardly the 
consciousness of the idea of guilt. Her 
mind is one of those “ sacred fountains” 
of purity, 


** Which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them.” 


The last scene of the play, in which 
Mariana recognizes her brother, and the 
long, intense and soul-absorbing gaze 
with which she watches the last traces 
of vitality in his dying face, is almost 
sublime in its affectionateness. 

The character of Lucy Ashton, in the 
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‘Bride of Lammermoor,” dramatized 
from Scott's novel of that name, is an- 
other of Mrs. Mowatt’s beautiful and 
thetic personations. None of her per- 
ormances equal this in the depth of the 
thetic impression it leaves on the heart. 
he acts the character fully up to Scott’s 
delineation of it. At first she appears 
merely as the guiltless and confiding girl, 
her tions clinging innocently to others 
for support; and the terrible ordeal of 
fear, horror, anguish and agony, ending 
in “helpless, hopeless brokenness of 
heart” which succeeds, pierces into the 
inmost core of our sympathies. Mrs, 
Mowatt’s power of imagination is grand- 
ly displayed in this drama. In the 
second and last acts she has touches of 
genius of the highest order. Her trances 
of imagination, in these acts, in which 
her eyes are open but their “sense is 
shut,” and the objects before her mind de- 
stroy all perception of external things, 
are very great. In the last scene, her 
tottering walk across the stage to sign 
the marriage contract—her scream when 
Ravenswood bursts into the room, with 
her statue-like insensibility afterwards, 
in which her whole frame seems freez- 
ing with horror—her “Touch me not, 
mother!” as Lady Ashton approaches 
to sever her from ae lover, in those few 
words loosening from her heart its whole 
burden of agony and supernatural! fear— 
and the death which ends her long and 
terrible suffering—are in the noblest vein 
of tragic pathos. The closeness with 
which she embodies character is finely 
displayed in this part. It is like nothing 
else that she performs. An instinctive 
restraint keeps down everything which 
would clash with the vital elements of 
the character. Its boundaries, both of 
thought and emotion, she never passes, 
and yet there is not the slightest appear- 
ance of that constraint, indicating a sense 
of the necessity of keeping to the truth 
of character. She is not thinking of 
Lucy Ashton, and adapting her acting to 
the thought, but, for the time, she is 
Lucy Ashton. She reproduces in her 
own heart and imagination the over- 
powering pathos of the part, and loses all 
sense of self in its intense realization. 
But her greatest character, and the one 
which best indicates what she will event- 
ually do in her profession, is her imper- 
sonation of Shakspeare’s complex and 
passionate creation, Juliet. ere, her 
acting is not only great in itself, but tri- 
umphs over difficulties which we should 


The Acting Stage—Mrs. Mowatt. 
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have deemed insuperable. It will not 
only bear the usual test of stage criti- 
cism, but if tried by the most rigid requi- 
sitions of the poetical critics and inter- 
preters of Shakspeare, it will stand even 
that test, It is Shakspeare’s own Juliet, 
in her ideal beauty, purity, simplicity, pa- 
thos, affection and passionateness—Juliet 
the girl,and Juliet the wife—Juliet as she 
appears when surveyed through the hal- 
lowing light of the imagination. Mrs. 
Mowatt’s personation is absolutely won- 
derful for its combination of naturalness 
with ideality, sweetness with power. An 
elaborate criticism of her performance, 
noticing her embodiment, not merely of 
the character, in its individuality, but of 
all its exquisite parts and minor refine- 
ments, is not now our intention, though 
the subject is a tempting one. The bal- 
cony scene, as played by her, has the 
remoteness of imagination ; it is a poem, 
assuming shape before the very eye. In 
the last scene of the fourth act, where 
she takes the sleeping draught, her ac- 
tion and expression are thrilling. She 
gives sensation to imagination, loses the 

erception of everything but the horrible 
images which come thronging and crowd- 
ing into her brain, and at last staggers 
deliriously to her couch, and sinks down 
exhausted and faint from the mad whirl 
of her fancies. We have no space to do 
justice to the exquisite grace, beauty and 
purity of the earlier scenes with her pa- 
rents, with the nurse, and, above all, with 
Romeo. In‘ these, her wealth of affec- 
tion overflows in tbe richest poetry of 
the heart. The variety of thought and 
emotion she throws into the representa- 
tion, and the subordination of all to the 
unity of the character, are quite remark- 
able, when we consider the process ot 
modification and development which is 
going on in Juliet’s mind during the play. 
There is nothing pretty, or silly, or love- 
sick, in her impersonation; but all is 
bathed in a rich ideal light, penetrated by 
the most artless affection, or intense pas- 
sion ; and reaching into the heart like the 
sweetest or most piercing music. No 
one can appreciate the beauty or power 
of Mrs. Mowatt's voice, without hearing 
it in connection with Shakspeare’s poe- 
try. 

"Her success in Juliet indicates the 
range of characters she is best calculated 
to embody, and to succeed in which is 
worthy the noblest ambition—we mean 


‘Shakspeare’s women. The higher fe- 


male characters of Shakspeare, Desde- 
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mona, Ophelia, Viola, Imogen, Miranda, 
Perdita, Cordelia and the like, have never 
yet been adequately represented on the 
stage, as ideal creations. Indeed, their mar- 
velous loveliness has rarely been appreci- 
ated until the present day, when a large 
and loving criticism has developed their 
latent beauties and meaning. To act Cor- 
delia, so as to affect an audience as the 
character affects the reader, would be a 

reater a a even, than fitly to em- 
ody Lady Macbeth. For this class of 
ideal characters, Mrs. Mowatt’s genius 
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and person are admirably calculated. She 
is more likely to sueceed in them, from 
the fact that on mind and heart have had 
full opportunities for genial development 
in private life, and from the refinement 
of thought and feeling which she brings 
to the stage from that station. We think 
she has sufficient power, flexibility and 
fineness -of imagination, to achieve this 
difficult work ; and we may not say what 
measure of fame would wait upon her 
success. : 
Charleston, S. C. 









At the commencement of a series, to be 
henceforth continued monthly, of brief pa- 
pers on finance and commerce, with special 
reference to our own country, it seems na- 
tural to lay a general foundation—by a 
statement of the existing condition of the 
United States, and of each State—of their 
respective indebtedness, and their raw pro- 
ductions, Entire accuracy in this particu- 
lar is not attainable—but such approxima- 
tion thereto may be made, as to serve for a 
basis upon which to found any future rea- 
soning and investigation. 

The menacing aspect of our public affairs 
gives additional interest just now to inqui- 
ries such as these, for if war shall come, its 
first effect will be to cut off the revenue 
derived from Commerce—now constituting 
eight-ninths of the whole—and to throw 
the government upon the resource of tem- 
porary loans and direct taxation. 

The rate at which money can be borrowed 
by the Federal Government will, in some 
large degree, depend, of course, upon the 
ability of the people of the several States 
to sustain taxation, and upon the amount 
of uninvested capital in the country; for, 
however it may have been in other days, it 
is now to be assumed as certain, that the 
United States would not, in the event of 
war, be able to negotiate any loans abroad 
—so deep is the distrust thrown upon 
American credit by the repudiation of some 
of the States. We stop not now to argue 
this fact, to which we shall on some future 
occasion revert, and consider it at large ; 
but, assuming it as undeniable, it becomes 
obvious that no efficient system of taxation, 
nor reasonable prospect of negotiating loans, 
can be suggested, until after a thorough 
examination of the resources of the whole 
country, and a thorough knowledge of the 
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extent to which these resources, or any of 
them, are already pledged to other objects. 
In this last particular, the position of the 
Federal Government is by no means as fa- 
vorable as at the commencement of the war 
of 1812. Then, no such thing as a State 
debt existed, and the whole resources of 
the country—whatever they were—were at 
the command of the United States Treasury. 
Now, by the exercise, on the part of the 
States—questionable, perhaps, upon the 
true theory of the Constitution—of a con- 
current power of taxation and contracting 
debt, there exist, in round numbers, some 
two hundred millions of dollars of State 
debts, which, of course, abstracts an equal 
amount of taxable values from the sum of 
property in the United States, upon which 
the Federal Government must rely for its 
means. The whole expense of the revolu- 
tionary war, which continued seven years, 
and raised thirteen dependent colonies to 
the station of one of the greatest powers of 
earth, was about $135,000,000, only about 
two-thirds of the debts contracted by sepa- 
rate States within the last twenty years. 
The war of 1812, which lasted about two 
and a half years, cost between eighty and 
ninety millions of doilars. 

But if the means upon which Federal 
taxation and credit are to rest, have been 
pledged in advance by the several States to 
so large an amount, it is to be borne in 
mind that the resources and wealth of the 
country have advanced in some propor- 
tionate degree, so that, in point of fact, the 
ability to pay is not probably less than be- 
fore; but then comes that erperimentum 
erucis for all popular governments—the 
necessity of superadding taxes to those al- 
ready existing. The debtor States are al- 
ready levying taxes—the Federal Govern- 
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ment would, therefore,be obliged to present With these preliminary observations, we 
itself in the unwelcome attitude of adding will now enter upon our general state- 
to the previous burdens. ments. 


The debt of the United States consisted, on the Ist of January, 1846, of these items, omit- 
ting cents. 
Old fanded debt, being unclaimed principal and interest, Oi Mel ie te: ve QA gND 
Outstanding certibeatee, and interest to ah Dec., 1798, {old unfunded debt,} . 214 
Treasury notes ofthe latewar,. . . . a Set a 4,317 
Certificates of Mississippi stock outstanding, .  .) . 0. ew eet 4,320 
Debts of the corporate Cities of the District of Columbia, assumed by Congress, viz: 
Ovy Of Wasktngtod, ©. 6 we Ow / 
“© Alexandria, etc te. bits wiskh ond + beatae 
“Georgetown, e . ‘ : - 210,000 


Loans.—Under act of 15th April, 1842, redeemable Ist January, 1863, . 
Under act of 3d March, 1843, redeemable Ist July, 1833, ‘ , 


Our next statement presents the debts of the several States. 


Debts of the several States, according to returns made to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, and by him transmitted to Congress, June 25th, 1842. 





Amount outstand-| Amountat | Amountat | 4 mount at other te 
ing and unredeem-| 5. . | 6 per cent. f int 
ed, Sept. 2, 1842. 1 : of interest. 


Maine, $1,734,861 47 $140,492 44/$1,528,369 $66,000 00 
Massachusetts, 5,424,137 00 (a)} 5,424,137 00 
Pennsylvania, 336,044 00 (b) 
New York, 91 (c) 
Maryland, (d) 
Virginia, (e) 
South Carolina, u, ) 
) 
if 
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Mississippi, 


Arkansas, . 
Florida Territory, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Michigan, 


0, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, - 
Missouri, 
O Alexandria, 
. < Georgetown, 116,010 00 (x) 
Qa Weilingwa, 817,920 00 (v) 


Total, 198,818,736 35 
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‘ } ony for loans to railroads, all of which are completed and in operation. 
, 355 for Pennsylvania canal and railway ; 1,280,000 for other roads and canals. 
. 17,561,567 91 for State canals and general funds ; 4,235,700 loans to companies. 
. 3,697,000 for Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; 7,197,000 for Chesapeake and Ohio canal ; 
5,223,731 65 for Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad. 
. 1,365,398 14 held by the State itself; 3,991,500 63 for internal improvements. —__ 
3 cae subscription, loan, and guaranty to Charleston and Louisville railroad ; 
1, for rebuilding Charleston, 
. For the State railroad. 
. For the banks. Uncertain how much is negotiated*of the five millions in short bonds. 
ay for the banks, of which 4,811,111 10 is not negotiated, and remains in the 
nks. 
4. For the banks. The State denies its responsibility for five millions of this debt. 
. For banking purposes. 
l. Three millions nine hundred thousand dollars for banking purposes. 
_ m. One million five hundred thousand dollars for the banks; the remainder for internal 
improvements ; seven hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars for works now incomplete 
and abandoned. | 
n. For internal improvements. aaa 
o. 5,320,000 for internal improvements ; 160,000 for a penitentiary and a university. 
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p- For internal improvements ; 4,500,000 for the Ohio and Miami canals. . : 

g. 2,390,000 for the State bank 3 1,069,000 to pay interest; the remainder for internal im- 
provements. ; . ; , 

r. 3,034,998 for the banks ; 854,000 to pay interest ; remainder for internal improvements. 

s. 362,000 for the bank of Missouri ; 232,000 for building the Capitol. 

t. 287,500 for the Alexandria canal. . 

u. For internal improvements. 

v. 421,950 for Washington canal and subscription to Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 

The States are also indebted to the United States for surplus money deposited with them, 
but which will sane never be demanded, $28,101,644. 

The States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, and the Territory of Iowa, have no public debt. 

The Governor of Wisconsin states, that “ it is impossible to give from the records any 
specific information of the amount of the public debt of this Territory.” Bonds to the amount 
of $56,000 were disposed of in March, 1841. “ The legislature, at its late session, repudiated 
all but one of these bonds sold by the agent, amounting to one thousand dollars.” ‘* About 
the 26th of March, 1841, bonds bearing 10 per cent. interest, amounting to $7,200” were is- 
sued by the Territorial Treasurer, ‘They do not appear to have been issued by any proper 
authority, but I believe they have been sold—the Territory having derived very little benefit 
from the sale.” The legislative debt is estimated by the wagers | at about $39,000. To 
this may be added the excess of the expenses of the late session of the legislature, pupgosed 
to be about $16,000. The debt created during the administration of Gov. ge, “ for legis- 
lative, —— and county purposes, is estimated to have amounted to about three hundred 
ousand dollars. 





Since the date of the above returns, New resumed the payment of interest on her 
York has materially diminished her debt, debt, and will, it is hoped, be able to keep 
having paid off in the year 1844, $272,348— it up. 
in the year 1845, 1,718,668—and on the Ist In preparing our next statement we have 
of January of this year, $2,349,764, making relied on the returns of the United States 
her actual debt about seventeen millions of Census for 1840. We have abrid and 
dollars, consolidated, as much as possible, the great 
On the other hand, the debt of Pennsyl- mass of details, in order to arrive at a gen- 
vania has increased, by the accumulation of eral result, which may illustrate the object 
unpaid interest, and otherwise—so that we have in view, that of ascertaining the 
now it exceeds forty million dollars. For means of the respective States to supply 
the last year, however, Pennsylvania has the wants of the Government. 


In the column of Metals, all but about 16,000 tons—of lead, from Wisconsin, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Virginia, and New York—is iron. There is, besides, an annual produce of about h 

a million in gold, in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia; and from other metals, a like 
produce of about $370,000, chiefly in Pennsylvania, New York, and Vermont. , 

There is, moreover, an annual product exceeding three and a half millions of dollars in 
value, from granite, marble, &c , properly coming under the head of mines, of which New 
York furnishes nearly one-half, Massachusetts about one-fifth, Connecticut one-eleventh, and 
the residue divided between Pennsylvania, Maine, Kentucky, and Virginia. i 

In the second column, Coal embraces the two qualities of bituminous and anthracite, in 
nearly equal proportions, the bituminous overrunning the anthracite in yee 44 about 
three million bushels, out of a total of 52,000,000 bushels, equal to 1,850,000 tons of 28 bushels 
each. Of this whole quantity, Pennsylvania alone furnishes 860,000 tons of anthracite, and 
415,000 tons of bituminous. te 

_In the third column, Salt, New York produces nearly half of the whole—which is about 
six million bushels. Virginia about two-sevenths. 

In the fourth column of Cereal grains, Indian corn figures for three hundred and seventy- 
eight million bushels—of which Tennessee furnishes the largest quantity, amounting to 
forty-four million bushels, exceeding Kentucky by five million bushels, and Ohio and Vir- 
ginia by twelve millionseach. Oats go up to one hundred and twenty-three million bushels, 
of which New York and Pennsylvania produce about twenty millionseach. Wheat reaches 
only eighty-five million bushels, of which Ohio produces sixteen and a half millions, Penn- 
ovine thirteen and a half millions, New Yerk twelve and a half millions, and Virginia ten 

illions, 

In the eighth column, Tobacco and Rice, it is all tobacco, excepting from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and Florida, whose produce is rice. , 

Jn the tenth column, of the 64 million head of Stock, there enumerated as owned in the 
different States—twenty-six and one-third millions are swine, nineteen and one-third mil- 
1ons sheep, fifteen millions neat cattle, and four and one-third millions horses and mules. 

In the eleventh column, of the fifty-three millions there enumerated, thirty-three and three- 
fourth millions were produced by the dairy, seven and a half millions from the orchard, and 
nine and a half millions of poultry. : 

For fire-wood, silk, wool, hops, hemp, and flax, which it would carry us too much into 

etail to enumerate, several more millions may be estimated. : 

The products of the forest, including lumber, pot and pearl ashes, peltries, &c., would add 
about twenty millions of dollars more. 
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On another occasion we will lay before 
the readers of the Review somewhat analo- 
gous statements of manufacturing and me- 
chanical industry, each of which adds such 
large amounts annually to the wealth of the 
country, and furnishes a basis upon which 
to calculate the amount of revenue that, in 
a given contingency, can be raised for the 
support of Government. 

We close these preliminary statements, 
for this month, with saying briefly that the 
effect of the last European advices, by the 
Hibernia, was so favorable to the pacific 
views, that all the stocks advanced very 
considerably ; and although there has since 
been some little reaction—-as people take 
time to consider whether in reality the state 
of affairs is materially changed or im- 
proved—the advance has been substantially 
maintained.' 

The demand for bread-stuffs, which— 
under the impression of great deficiency in 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


Of’'d. Ask'd. 


U.S. Loan, 6 per cent., 1862, 1074 108% 

Do. 5 “ 1853, 99 995 
STATE SECURITIES. 

New York 7 per cent.,1848, 1034 104 
je aa - 1849, 104 105 
Do. 6 _ 1854, 104 105 
Do 6 “ 1860, 1054 106% 
Do. 6 “ 1861, 1054 107 
Do. 6 “ 1862, 106 1073 


Do 5h “ 1861, 101 1025 
Do. 5 7 1846, 98 99 
Do. 5 - 1847, 98 99 
Da. ‘5 = 1848, 98 995 
Do, 5 “ 1849, 98 99% 
Do 5 o 1850, GS} 99% 
Do. ~$ ” 1855, 99 995 
Do. 5 ” 1858, 99% 100 
Do. 5 _ 1860, 99 100 
Do. 45 * 1819, 94 98 
Ohio, 7 “ 1851, 99% 100 


Do. 6G “* 1850, 914 924 
Do. 6 “ 1856, 914 924 
_ S. yas, oe 


Kentucky, 6 99 99 
Dea 5 = 84 86 
Illinois, 6 * 1870,(Sp’l) 36 363 
Indiania, 5 ** Ster.25 yrs. 40 Al 
Do. 5 * Dol. 25 yrs. 41g 42 
Arkansas, 6 se 38 43 
Alabama, 5 ee 65 67 
Pennsylv’a, 5 ae 70 704 
Maryland, 6 “ 754 76 
Tennessee, 6 ee 95 98 
Do. 5 - S4 86 
ciry, &c. 


N. Y. City, 7 per cent.,1857, 106 112 
Do 7 #=“ 1952, 105 106% 
Do 5 © 1850, 91 92 
Do. Water L’n, 1858, 91 92 
Do. « 1870, 92 924 
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the English markets—was expected to be 
great, is languid, since it was ascertained 
that the crop in England will not be much 
below an average. 

The cotton crop of this year will fall be- 
low that of last year in quantity; but the 
prices now ruling are so much above those 
of the last year, that the money result to 
the producer will be, at least, as large. 

In conclusion, it is to be stated that the 
apprehension of war still exercises an un- 
favorable influence upon the money mar- 
ket, and upon commercial enterprise. Cap- 
italists hoard their money, and merchants 
hesitate about embarking in distant enter- 
prises. The effect of this state of things 
must continue until our political relations 
assume some positive aspect. 

The annexed quotations were the prices 
of the principal stocks in the New York 
market, January 30th. 


Off*d. Ask’d. 
Brooklyn, 6percent.,1855, 100 103 
Do. ss 1857, 100 103 
Do. 6 i 1858, 100 103 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


New York Life Ins. & Tr.Co. 110 111 
Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co. 28 284 
Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co. 94 94% 
Camden & Amboy RR. Co. 114 118 
New Jersey RR. & Trans. Co. 98 102 
Mohawk & Hudson RR. Co. 514 524 
Utica & Schenectady RR. Co. 120 121 
Syracuse & Utica Railroad Co. 112 117 
Auburn & Syracuse RR. Co. 100 103 
Auburn & Rochester RR.Co. 100 101 
New York Gas Light Co. 113 «+116 
Phil, & Reading RR. Co, 58 584 
Norwich & Worcester Railroad, 633 64 


DOMESTIC EXCHANGES. 


Boston, par a } discount. 

Philadelphia, par a } discount. 

Baltimore, par a j discount. 

Virginia, 3 a 14 discount. 

North Carolina, 3 a 1} discount. 

Charleston, 4 a 3 discount. 

Savannah, 4 a@ 3 discount. 

Mobile check, par a j discount. 
«notes, 4 a 1 discount. 

New Orleans checks, par a 3 discount. 

we notes, § a1 discount. 

Nashville, 2 a 24 discount. 

Louisville, 1 a 13 discount. 

St. Louis, 1 a 14 discount. 

Cincinnati, 1 a 13 discount. 

Apalachicola, 13 a 3 discount. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


London, Pe 108% 
Paris, 5.27F a5.264 
Amsterdam, 394 a 39% 
Hamburg, 353 


Bremen, 78k a 78% 
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FOREIGN 


MISCELLANY. 


TToAAdw 0° dvdpwarwy dev didréa, xai voov Fyvw. 
“*He beheld the cities of many nations, and became acquainted with the opinions 


of men.—OpysseEy. 


_We commence again our Tables of For- 
eign Miscellany, and shall continue them 
from month to month, without interval. 
We shall be able to present many matters 
of great interest and importance from many 
countries ; and this is expected to be here- 
after one of the most attractive portions of 
the journal. 


The past month has brought us news of 
stirring events from various parts of the 
world. Another revolution has occurred 
in Mexico, a country apparently fruitful in 
nothing else. The previous one seemed to 
be the revolt of the people against the 
armed tyranny ofa military dictator. This 
has been effected by the army, yet, so far as 
appears, with the full consent of the people 

emselves. But the truth is, the people 
had nothing to do with either; or, to speak 
still more accurately, there is no such 
= ga as that of the people in Mexico. 

e country, so far as it is ruled at all, is 
ruled by the sword ; and the only struggle 
that is likely soon to arise, is between one 
military leader and another. Santa Ania, 
though at the head of the army, and one of 
the ablest Generals Mexico has ever had, 
owed his overthrow to the tyranny which 
had, not oppressed the people, but alien- 
ated his troops. The army turned against 
him, and the people stood by and applaud- 
ed. His successor was a statesman, not a 
general. He thought it better for his coun- 
try to remain at peace than to plunge into 
a war, of which her own destruction must 
be the issue. He preferred to expend 
what money he could raise in improving 
the condition of the people, to wasting it 
upon useless and idle soldiers. He was 
for peace with the United States, for the 

tent reason, if no other had existed, that 

e was unable to make war against them. 
The troops, on the other hand, were for 
war, because it would increase their pay. 
Their rebellion was flattered and cherished 
by a leader, either skillful and ambitious 
himself, or the tool of others who are so, and 
when the time had come, he pronounced 
against the government. The army respond- 
ed to his declaration, and the people, as usu- 
al, had nothing to say. Paredes, therefore, is 
now at the head of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. He is placed there by the army, to 
gratify its desire for war, or at all events, 
to increase the pay of the troops to the 


actual service standard. Of course, all 
this has been done under the most ener- 
getic professions of patriotism, and of a 
supreme regard for the good of the nation. 
Paredes, in his manifesto, dated the 15th 
of December, declares that the object of 
his movement is: 1, to obtain a popular 
representation; 2, to rescue the govern- 
ment from the hands of factions; 3, to 
restore to the producing classes the wealth 
and influence they have lost ; and 4, to give 
to the laboring classes the position in the 
State that lene to them. When the 
Assembly which is to effect these results 
shall have been convened, he declares his 
intention either to retire to private life, or 
to ask the privilege of marching to the 
frontier to meet the usurpers of the terri- 
tory, and the enemies of the independence 
of Mexico. These professions are suffi- 
ciently vague to conceal any design he may 
entertain; while he cannot be expected, 
judging from established precedents, to re- 
member his promises after they shall have 
answered the purpose for which they were 
made. At the latest dates from Mexico, 
our Ambassador, Mr. Slidell, had not been 
received as Minister. We can see, there- 
fore, no approach to peace in any of the 
recent proceedings of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Rumors have reached this country from 
Havana that a project was on foot to secure 
the future tranquillity and integrity of Mex- 
ico, by —— upon the throne a European 
prince, the form of government to be 
changed to that of a constitutional mon- 
archy, and the stability of the government 
to be guarantied by the united powers of 
France and Great Britain. The report is 
scarcely sufficiently authentic to challenge 
serious attention, though it has been made 
to play a part in the debates of the Senate 
of the United States. That portion of the 
late Message of the President, in which the 
interference of European powers with the 
affairs of the independent States of this 
continent was pronounced inadmissible, 
has excited general attention, and elicited 
warm discussion, in both England and 
France. There seems to be no difference 
of opinion whatever, in these countries, 
upon the subject. The doctrine is rejected, 
as at war with established international 
law, and as, in the last degree, arrogant on 
the part of the United States. It is expli- 
citly declared by the most authoritative 
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journals of both countries, that America 
will not be allowed to claim any exemp- 
tion from the general law upon this point, 
that various European powers have large 
ions upon the Western Continent, 
and that intervention in the affairs of the 
American States would be justifiable in the 
game circumstances, and upon the same 
conditions which justify it in the affairs of 
the Eastern World. Resolutions are now 
before Congress, reaffirming the doctrine 
of the Message, It is not unlikely that 
they will be adopted ; and, in that event, 
the United States will occupy a position 
precisely antagonistic to that of the leading 
powers of Europe. 
American affairs have, of late, attracted 
a remarkable degree of attention in England 
and France. The receipt of the Message, 
in the last week of December, gave occa- 
sion for endless comment and speculation. 
Public expectation had been so highly ex- 
cited, in regard to the claims which the 
message would put forward, especially in 
regard to Oregon, that when it arrived, it 
seems rather to have fallen short of, than to 
have surpassed, the anticipations of the 
public. It excited, therefore, especially in 
England, very little angry feeling. The 
taunting—we must say, uncalled-for and 
unwise—allusions which it makes to the 
defeat of French intrigue sustained in the 
triumphant annexation of Texas to the 
American Union, created, in Paris, a great 
deal of bitterness. The Debats especially, 
the French official, repelled them in the 
most angry and vehement terms, and ex- 
tended its denunciation to the entire foreign 
policy of the American Union. It gives 
us distinctly to understand that, in the 
event of war between us and England, we 
must not hope for French alliance or even 
sympathy: but that the interests and the 
feelings of the French will impel them to 
espouse the cause of Great Britain against 
the encroachments, and the overweening 
ambition, of their Trans-Atlartic rivals. In 
the course of its discussions, it makes allu- 
sion to the extraordinary increase which is 
how going on in the armaments of Great 
Britain; and says that France had taken 
umbrage at it, mal-d-propos. From this 
observation, we observe, Senator Cass has 
inferred that France has demanded of Eng- 
land the object of these extensive hostile 
preparations : and that the answer returned 
proved entirely satisfactory to the govern- 
ment of France. From this the inference 
s very natural that this answer indicated 
the United States, instead of France, as the 
object of these belligerent demonstrations. 
The opinion of this distinguished senator, 
upon a point of this nature, is certainly 
entitled to great weight ; but we confess, 
that without his aid, we should never have 
discovered, in the expression cited, so full 
and so important a meaning, as he has given 
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to it. The opposition papers of France 
have not failed to use the message as a 
weapon of attack upon the Ministry. The 
omission in the King’s speech of any, the 
slightest, allusion to this country, and the 
unusual warmth with which he speaks of 
the friendly relations subsisting between 
France and England, have given still far- 
ther cause of offence to the Anti-English 
and Anti-Ministerial party. Inthe Cham- 
bers, however, the Ministry, on the elec- 
tion of President, had the very decided ma- 
jority of 30. 

The English papers abound in dis- 
cussions of the Oregon question. Their 
general tone seems to us pacific—that is to 
say, they evince an earnest desire to renew 
negotiations upon the subject, and a wil- 
lingness even to concede what, hitherto, 
they have constantly and firmly refused, in 
order to a peaceful settlement of the con- 
troversy. 

The past month has witnessed a singular 
disturbance of the English ministry. Owing 
to causes which have not yet been satisfac- 
torily explained, Sir Robert Peel, with all 
his associates, threw up the seals of office, 
and Lord John Russell attempted to fill 
his place and form a cabinet. The last 
design proved to be beyond his power; 
and he accordingly withdrew, giving place 
again to the premier and the ministry who 
had resigned in his favor. This strange 
proceeding was in some way connected 
with the corn laws. Lord John Russell 
had recently avowed himself in favor of 
their total repeal, rather in consequence 
of existing exigencies than upon general 
principles of political economy. With his 
usual promptness to catch the popular 
breeze, Sir Robert Peel determined to bring 
forward the repeal as a ministerial measure 
in the House of Commons, the Duke of 
Wellington doing the same in the House 
of Lords. Subsequently, however, the 
Duke is said to have changed his mind; 
and thereupon Sir Robert resolved to re- 
sign, in which he was followed by all his 
cabinet. This statement ascribes the dis- 
rupture to a disagreement between Well- 
ington and Peel; and yet they acted to- 
gether in every case, the Duke going out 
with Sir Robert, and just as promptly taking 
office with him on his restoration. The 
explanation is thus unsatisfactory, though 
it is the only one that has yet been given. 
The failure of Lord John Russell’s attempt 
to form a cabinet is involved in similar 
doubt. Mr. T. B. Macaulay, speaking for 
the Whigs, says distinctly that “all their 
plans were frustrated by Lord Grey ;” and 
other reliable accounts attribute the event 
to Lord Grey’s refusal to accept office in 
the cabinet if Lord Palmerston should have 
charge of the Foreign office, on the express 
ground that the appointment of the latter 
would endanger the peace of the world. 
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It seems, however, far more likely that 
Lord John Russell found he could not com- 
mand a majority in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and that he could not, therefore, in 
any event, carry on the government. What 
course the restored ministry will pursue 
with regard to the corn laws, can only be 
matter of vague conjecture. Itseems clear, 
however, that they cannot remain as they 
are. The scarcity of food in Great Britain, 
the progress of free trade sentiments, and 
the increased power of public opinion, will 
combine to force upon the government, no 
matter in whose hands it may rest, if not 
the free admission of foreign grain, the 
abolition of the sliding scale and a very 
decided reduction of existing duties. From 
the tone of the British journals, it is evi- 
dent that such a measure, should it finally 
be adopted, would be regarded as a boon 
to the United States, in return for which 
it is supposed we should very gladly abate 
something of our demands in Oregon. It 
is not unlikely that the same views may 
prevail at Washington; nor is it impossible 
that, however unwise, the Oregon dispute 
may finally be settled upon this basis. Our 
own vpinion is, that even the total repeal 
of the corn laws would be of no benefit to 
the agricultural interests of this country, 
so far as those grains are concerned which 
are raised by us in common with the grain- 
ees regions of continental Europe. 

e might, and probably should, supply 
the British market with Indian corn ; but 
nearly all their supplies of wheat would 
come from the fertile countries which sur- 
round the Black and the Baltic seas. It 
may not be without interest to state that 
the highest number of votes which have 
been given in the present House of Com- 
mons for a repeal of the corn laws is 125, 
the highest number for the substitution of 
a moderate fixed duty is 226; while the 
principle of the existing law has received 
the support of 349. In the House of Lords 
the highest number of votes for the repeal 
is only 6. 

There is nothing else in the political 
events of the month in England and France 
worthy of attention. 

In the continental countries out of 
France, nothing has transpired of great im- 
portance. The visit of Nicholas, Emperor 
of Russia, to Rome, and his interview with 
Pope Gregory XVI., have excited some 
attention. In former times, in the palmy 
days of the Romish Church, when the 
word of a Pontiff gave law to monarchs 
and his frown caused thrones to tremble, 
the proudest kings have been repelled by 
the reproof of the Pope from the threshhold 
of the sacred city. Even Attila, with his 
savage cohorts, was turned from Rome by 
the curse of Leo. The visit of Nicholas, 
who, as the imperial head of the Greek 
Church, has visited the Catholics within 
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his dominions with the severest perse- 
cutions, was the occasion of great rejoicing 
in the Imperial City. The Pope, it is 
said, bore himself with a dignity and cour- 
age worthy the best days of his wide 
dominion. At the first interview between 
them, he led the conversation to religious 
matters, and urged the Emperor to revoke 
certain edicts which have severely op- 

ressed the Catholics of both Russia and 

oland. His manner is described as hay- 
ing been firm, severe, affectionate and 
profoundly melancholy. His request was 
received with the greatest favor, and the 
best results are confidently predicted. It 
is reported that the Emperor protested his 
entire ignorance of the injuries complained 
of, and promised that the matter should 
receive his prompt attention. 

In Prussia, King Frederic William IV., 
was laboriously endeavoring to form a 
satisfactory Constitution. The great diffi- 
culty to be encountered lies in the mutual 
jealousies of the several states, and in their 
common dislike of anything like consoli- 
dation. In Spain, the Congress of Deputies 
was in session al the latest dates. The 
Election of Committees, so far as it had 
taken place, indicated that the government 
would have overwhelming majorities. Its 
proposed modification of the Tariff, the 
chief object of which is to render it more 
protective, it is supposed will meet with 
strenuous opposition. The Cortes of 
Portugal were to meet on the 2d of Janu- 
ary. A royal decree has been issued, 
creating a commission for the formation of 
new civil and penal codes. Great attention 
had been dfawn to a bazaar held by the 
ladies of Lisbon, for the benefit of orphan 
asylums. It was patronized by the highest 
personages of the kingdom, and its collec- 
tion was rich in the specimens of royal 
industry. A revolutionary plot has been 
recently discovered in Tuscany, the object 
of which was the invasion of the Roman 
States. Some of the troops were concerned 
in the affair, and of one battalion twenty 
had fled upon the discovery of their pro- 
ject. A law has been enacted in Belgium, 
fixing the contingentiof the army, for 1846, 
at 80,000 men: and another admits a 
certain quantity of coffee from Dutch 
colonies, at a reduced rate of duty, and 
provides for the admission cf tobacco upon 
more favorable terms than hitherto. The 
Commercial Treaty with the United States 
was ratified unanimously. The King of 
Sweden has authorized the construction of 
railroads in his dominions. The principal 
lines will be from Stockholm to Gotten- 
burg, Stockholm to Istad, and Stockholm 
to Upsal and Gefle, with various branches. 

From the remote East we have intelli- 
gence of the greatly increased’ probability 
that the British army will speedily bring 
the Punjaub within the British dominions: 
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that a very strong effort will be made to 
evade the fulfillment of existing treaties 
with China, and thus retain the Island of 
Chusan; and generally of the gradual but 
certain and irresistible progress of the 
British domination over the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia. Persia seems to be tottering to 
its fall. With few exceptions, of which 
Tabriz, Teheran and Schiraz are the most 
prominent, all its cities have been almost 
depopulated. Even Ispahan, once the mag- 
nificent capital of this great kingdom, 
offers now little more than a mass of ruins. 
The government is in the hands of selfish 
tyrants, and the monarch Mohammed Schah 
is capable of few enjoyments except that 
of gluttony, and is not only reckless of the 
welfare of his subjects, but ignorant of 
everything pertaining to the duties of his 
high place. In intellect he is described as 
almost an idiot. The provinces are all 
impoverished ; the influence which the 
Persian kings once had over the affairs of 
Central Asia has disappeared; and the 
kingdom is evidently in the last stages of 
its existence. An extensive conspiracy 
against the Grand Vizier has recently been 
detected at Teheran. Syria is still in 
commotion, Fresh engagements have taken 
place between the Christians and Turks, in 
which, so far as we can gather, the latter 
were successful. The Consuls of the 
Five Powers find great difficulty in agree- 
ing upon a policy to be pursued, as each 
has particular political views of his own 
which can only be advanced through en- 
croachments upon the others. 

Of Scientific and Literary matters we 
have not much to say. Great interest has 
been excited by the discovery of a new 
Planet in our solar system. It was ob- 
served at Berlin, on the 14th of December, 
by Mr. Hencke, and by Professor Schu- 
macher, at Altona, subsequently. It be- 
longs to the family of the four small planets, 
or asteroids, and has been named Astrea 
by Mr. Hencke. Mr. South, of the Eng- 
lish Observatory at Kensington, has pub- 
lished several communications upon the 
subject in the London Times, in one of 
which we find the following elements of the 
new planet, as given in a letter from Schu- 
macher from observations by Mr. Hencke: 
‘Epoch of mean Jatitude, 1846, Jan. 0, at 
0 hour, 89 degrees, 32 minutes, 12 seconds 
1-10th ; longtitude of perihelion 214 de- 
grees, 53 minutes, 7 seconds ; longitude of 
ascending node, 119 degrees, 44 minutes, 
37 seconds 5-10ths ; inclination, 7 degrees, 
42 minutes, 8 seconds 4-10ths; eccen- 
tricity, 0,207993; logarithm of semi-axis 
major, 0,42144; daily mean motion in 
longitude, 827 seconds 65-100th; periodic 
time, 1565 days.” 

The phenomena of Magnetism are at- 
tracting great attention in England, and 
Mr. Robert Hunt, who has been for some 
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time engaged in experiments upon the sub- 
ject, has published some curious results 
which he has attained. By placing a glass 
trough on the poles of a powerful magnet, 
and filling it with any fluid from which a 
precipitate is slowly forming, it is found 
that the precipitate arranges itself in the 
magnetic curves. Crystallization, taking 
lace under the same circumstances, ex- 
uibits also the influence of magnetism on 
the molecular arrangements. This influ- 
ence, so far as appears from Mr. Hunt’s 
experiments, is universal. 

Accounts of the British Polar Expe- 
dition, under Sir John Franklin, have been 
received up to the 10th of August. The 
ships were then on the north coast of 
Greenland, where they intended to winter. 

A voluminous and very interesting cor- 
respondence has recently been published, 
between the illustrious Cuvier and his 
intimate friend Pfaff. It is said to-em- 
brace not only scientific subjects but 
literature, politics and the occasional top- 
ics of the day. A collection of letters, 
addressed by D’Alembert, to the great 
Swedish chemist, George Brandt, has also 
been discovered at Stockholm. 

Great interest has been excited by the 
discovery of a manuscript history of the 
French Revolution, by the illustrious 
Niebuhr. It is passing through the press 
under the supervision of a son of the his- 
torian. 

A German artist, Herr Kenig, has com- 
menced a series of designs, intended to 
illustrate the Life of Luther and the his- 
tory of the Reformation. He isa devoted 
admirer of the great Reformer, and has 
studied each event of his eventful history 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The designs 
are to be about forty in number, and are de- 
scribed, by those who have seen them, to 
be most beautifully composed. 

The celebrated astronomer, Bessel, was 
dangerously ill at Koningsberg, at the 
latest dates. 

The religious reformation of Ronge 
seems to have been for a time at least 
checked, by his quarrel] with Czerski. The 
two have separated, and the followers of 
the latter, who are comparatively few in 
number, have drawn up a petition to the 
King, in which they profess their adhe- 
rence to the apostolic creed, and complain 
of the confession of Leipzig as mere human 
tradition and unsound. They pray to be 
recognized under the title of the “ Chris- 
tian and Apostolic Catholic Communion.” 
A curious illustration of the tyranny, and 
the cowardly compromise between tole- 
ration and persecution, which prevail in 
Prussia, has grown out of this religious 
movement. It seems that a distinguished 
geographer, Herr Lewenberg, had pre- 
pared a map of the Religions and Confes- 
sions of the Prussian monarchy—its pur- 
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being toexhibit the poogres of Ronge’s 
Sloe. He did this, by designating the 
religions of the various localities by various 
devices, such as mitres, crosses, &c., &c. 
To secure himself against persecution he 
applied to several censors of the capital, 
who decided that the map was not subject 
to censorship. He took the precaution to 
appeal to the High Court of Censorship, 
which confirmed the judgment, so far as 
his maps were concerned. He accordingly 
published them, and sold an immense 
edition. Another censor, however, entered 
a complaint/against Herr Lewenberg him- 
self, and another against the High Court of 
Censorship, by which his publication had 
been permitted. Both cases remain to be 
tried. 

Aseries of paintings, of the time of Henry 
VIII., has been discovered upon the end of 
Carpenter’s Hall, in London. It has been 
examined by a committee of artists, and 
measures have been taken to preserve it. 
The painting is almost three feet in depth, 
and extends the entire width of the wall. 
It is divided into four subjects, all bearing 
allusion to the craft of carpenters. The 
first represents God ordering Noah to build 
the ark, and the consequent progress of the 
work, The second is a group of figures 
with a regal personage enthroned, who 
bears a remarkable resemblance to Henry 
ViIL.! An inscription states, that the pic- 
ture is intended for King Josias ordering 
the money collected in the temple to be 
delivered to the carpenters for repairing 
the building. The third exhibits Joseph 
at work at his trade; Mary is seated be- 
side him busily engaged in spinning, and 
the child Jesus, with a halo round his 
head, is picking up the chips and putting 
them into a basket. The fourth subject is 
Jesus teaching in the temple. These paint- 
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ings are executed in distemper, and are 
said to be an excellent illustration of this 
art in the time of their execution. 

Of new publications in England, there 
have been few worthy of special notice, 
Southey’s posthumous poem, Oliver New- 
man, is in press in this city,and will prob- 
ably be before ene pene before our maga- 
zine has been issued. The hero is a son of 
one of the regicides who fled from England 
after the accession of Charles II., and the 
scene of the Poem is laid in this country, 
We notice among our foreign papers a re- 
mark made by a person, who has been 
favored with a perusal of Wordsworth’s 

reat poem, the Recluse, of which the 
cursion is a part, that it abounds in 
personal allusions toeminent British States. 
men of the time of the French Revolution, 
of the utmost bitterness. It is suggested 
that this may have been one among the 
reasons which have combined to delay its 
publication so long. Dickens’ Italian 
Sketches, it is said, are to be first published 
in the Daily News, the new paper of which 
he is to be the literary editor. The first 
number was to be issued on the 2ist of 
January. 

We have before us a great amount of 
valuable and interesting matter for our 
Miscellany, in the reports of the doings of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, those of the 
various British scientific, literary and artis- 
tic associations, and in the literary journals 
of England and the Continent. A lack of 
space, however, compels us for the present 
to lay them aside, and to close this hasty 
and inadequate summary. Hereafter, we 
shall endeavor to make this department a 
more complete and satisfactory rehearsal 
of the various matters of interest, in all de- 
partments of thought, of speech and of ac- 
tion, which may reach us from foreign lands. 





CRITICAL 


HART’s BUST OF CLAY. 


Iv was said by an acute and brilliant 
man here at the North, several years since, 
“that American Art must come out of the 
great West.” Now, what renders this 
worth quoting at all is the fact that it had 
been said before Powers was known. It 
would look like being owlishly oracular 
upon a “ foregone conclusion,” to expatiate 
now, with pretension to originality, upon 
such an assertion, since Clevenger had first 
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surprised men into the suspicion that this 
would prove true, and the world-renown 


of Powers has left no room for doubt. We 
can all see now why it should be so, nat- 
urally enough. We have to be reminded 
some two or three times a century that 
true Genius does not and cannot grow 10 
hot-houses. That masterful and concen- 
trated quiet of energy necessary to make 
itself felt, like an unheard volcano, in the 
shaking of its times, must have large, 
healthful lungs, which do not often grow 
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so amidst the cutting dust of Resort. Its 
strength comes to it unconsciously, as it 
does to Nature’s sublimest creatures out of 
the repose of her elements, The same 
solitudes of air, sun, dews and storms in 
which the thews of the oak have grown 
knotted through its century-shading arms, 
are favorable to the formative period of the 
Creative Power. Amid her grand objects 
and fresh life, Genius assumes that indi- 
viduality, those garments of strength, the 
world is to know it by through all time. 
When it is thus fully clothed, the period 
for its acT10N has come, and it goes forth— 
no matter from or through what obscurity— 
it must make itself recognized. There are 
sone everywhere with the prophetic vision 
and the open hand, who are not slow to 
help. The law and necessity of action in it 
is to ascend. Its mission has to be ex- 
pressed. 


«And what if Art, an ardent intercessor, 

Diving on fiery wings to Nature’s throne, 

Checks the great Mother, stooping to ca 
ress her, 

And cries, Give me, thy child, Dominion?” 


Dominion is its right, which it will have 
if it be true to itself. Healthy strength is 
resistless. Diseased strength may be ex- 
pected to defeat its own purposes. How- 
ever sublime its wings, they are not oiled; 
and when the rains come, it sinks floun- 
dering. 

We could hardly avoid such a course of 
thought in this connection. We have been 
strongly impressed with the image, that 
from the mighty shadows of our remote 
and vast interior, beneath which such 
countless throngs of hardy, daring Life are 
moving, there must come forth many a 
quick-eyed Shape—large-boned and large- 
hearted—whose tread the age wil] feel! 
They will come redolent of their native 
airs—rude but intense—the physical em- 
bodiments of that yet clouded but magniti- 
cent Force which is to constitute our Na- 
tional Character. And as they come, if 
they be true Expressions, let us welcome 
then—no matter from what soutce—into 
the light. We must shake off from our 
thews and nerves the venom of that Trans- 
Atlantic taunt that we are unoriginal in 
our Literature and imitative in our Art! 
That we can and shall do this has been 
already significantly intimated from various 
quarters in our science and literature, and 
1s beginning to be even more so in our Art. 
The respect for Art, and a feeling that its 
encouragement among us is necessary to 
our self-respect in view of our reputation 
and recognition among nations, we are 
pleased to see, is becoming every day devel- 
oped with more emphasis. 

An Association of Ladies (Heaven bless, 
as it kindled them!) has determined to 
embody in monumental expression the in- 
dignant sense of the injustice done by his 
country to one of her greatest statesrren, 
and the glory conferred by him upon his 
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countrymen! This Association has, in 
characteristic good taste, selected as the 
Artist who is to crown their enduring dedi- 
cation with the statue of Mr. Clay, the 
Sculptor who has executed the only irue 
bust of him in existence, and who is in 
addition from his own State. Hart's bust 
of Clay has surprised connoisseurs in many 
respects. There is not only a remarkably 
minute and it would seem at first painiully 
skillful élaboration of the slightest and 
most delicate play of his (at present) at+ 
tenuated muscles, but you are surprised to 
find united with this the daring and dash- 
ing vigor ot general etlect which could 
alone express the ensembd/e of his powentul 
character. Though to some degree ac- 
quainted personally with the chivalric 
Hero of modern statesmanship, we were 
not prepared to realize how fully the cool 
but keen-glittering spirit of the man shcne 
through lis physique, until we had studied 
this white, dumb articulation. Nor did 
we feel a less yearning, intense interest in 
the artist who had produced this magical 
work, when we learned that he came trom 
that region of remote massive shadows we 
have mentioned; and that, too, it was be- 
neath the deepest obscurations of a poverty 
and ignorance unusual even there—with 
no other light than that which came down 
upon him, self-attracted, out of Heaven— 
he had toiled patiently ar.d unsmiled upon. 
That still, small light, though, has been 
sufficient to guide his boyish leanings to- 
wards Plastic Art, through the rude brown 
forms of squirrel, bird and hcrse in clay, 
up to this blancheu sublimation in the pure 
Parian stone. We congratulate the courtry 
that such a man has been already so signi- 
ficanily rewarded, and hope, as we believe, 
this Artist of the West is to chisel his way 
through a triumphant career of ** marble 
achievement.” He shal] net only transfer 
to ** monuments eterne” the Actual and 
the Real in the living subject. The Ideal 
is built up from the Real ; and the Sculptor 
who can reproduce in stone the whoie 
varied expression ef a countenance so ex- 
ceedingly mobile as Mr. Clay’s, cannot fail, 
in the development of much study, to give 
free embodiment to the visions of high Im- 
agination— 

** Making the pale stone show the Shapes of 

Thor ght, ’ 
Whereon jong ages shall in worder gaze.” 


The Life of Mozart, including his Cor- 


respondence. By Epwarp Homes, 
author of a **Ranble among the Musi- 
cians of Germany.” New York: Har- 
PER & BrotueERs, 82 Clifi street. 1545, 
Tux character of Mozart is one of the 
most remarkable of mcdern histery. In 
some respects, it is the absolute anomaly 
of all times. Nature seems, in this case, 
to have taken a mischievous delight in 
setting at naught al] these signs she her- 
self had accustomed the nations to regard 
as peculiarly marking the idiosyncrasies of 








Genius. In the first place, his person was 
very insignificant—failing utterly to express 
that harmonious symmetry of the physi- 
cal with the spiritual, which has usually 
characterizéd the unity of power—such as 
was exhibited in the physique of the classic 
sages—in that of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Gothe, Schiller, Alfieri, Napoleon, Shel- 
ley, &c., as well as that of Christ—if the 
institution of such a comparison be not ir- 
reverent. In proof of this we quote from 
his biographer. 

** He was sensitive with ~ to his fig- 
ure, and was annoyed when he heard that 
the Prussian ambassador had said to some 
one, ‘You must not estimate the genius of 
Mozart by the insignificance of his exterior.” 

Then, again, he was what is called a 
“ precocious Genius ”—a sort of inconse- 
quential phenomenon, become proverbial 
for its ** hollow promise.” At the age of 
four, he composed little pieces which his 
father wrote down for him; at six, he com- 
posed and wrote a concerto, with a full 
score of accompaniments. Besides per- 
forming on any instrument presented, with 
perfect ease and readiness, the most diffi- 
cult compositions of the masters, yet, con- 
trary to all such instances, before or since, 
his after life was a consistent development 
of this amazing promise ; and the Mozart, 
in the glory and fullness of his matured 
Genius, as the great composer, was, and 
could only have been the healthy and natu- 
ral growth upon Mozart—the infant prod- 
igv—the pet and marvel of all the kings 
and courts of Europe! Then, again, all 
our ‘ precedents” are confounded and 
set at naught by another peculiarity, even 
more at variance than these with all we 
had thought and known, as characterizing 
the bearing of the Creative man, con- 
cerning whom we have been involuntarily 
accustomed to think, with Keats, as of one 
“ Who ponders high and deep, and in whose 

ace 
We see astonied that severe content 
Which comes of thought and musing.” 

Mozart is represented as exceedingly im- 
pressible and volatile—a very embodiment 
of the spirit of Unrest, with quicksilver in 
his veins—one of those who 


“ Renage, affirm and turn their halcyon 


beaks 

With every gale and vary——” 
of humor and accident, This must have 
been the case to even a ludicrous degree— 
reminding his friends rather of “ the silly 
ducking observant,” than of the power- 
ful Genius. : : 

“Mozart, when he washed his hands in 
the morning, could never remain quiet, but 
traversed his chamber, knocking one heel 
against the other, immersed in thonght. At 
table he would fasten the corners of his nap- 
kin, and, while drawing it backward and 
forward in his mouth, make grimaces, appa- 
rently ‘lost in meditation.’ Schlictegroll 
has observed that Mozart’s physiognomy was 
remarkable for its extreme mobility. The 
expression d every moment. 
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body, also, was in perpetual motion ; he was 
onnee Paring with his hands, or beating the 
ground with his foot.” 

These facts are more curious than un- 
natural. This exquisite, nervous suscepti- 
bility—this vivid and irritable sense of 
external effects, constituted the whole 
physical man a perfect instrument—each 
minutest fibre of all the delicate tissue of 
his frame, a living chord, vibrating ten- 
derly to every motion of the outward life, 
Nature first made melody to his soul 
through all his senses; then it was repro. 
duced by his pen, to harmonize the souls of 
others. Indeed, considering the whole life 
of Mozart, from his wonderful infancy, up 
through his gloomy, struggling, neglected 
manhood, to his mysterious and romantic 
death, it has left upon us an impression as 

“A wild and harmonized tune 

His spirit struck from all the beautiful.” 

Poor Mozart ! his was the pitiful, though 
common fate of Genius—suffering and ne- 
glected about in proportion to its superiori- 
ty! By the way, there is a great deal of 
cant in the world about “ neglected Ge- 
nius,” with its crust and garret. It isa 
question with us, whether this asceticism 
of necessity, so much bemoaned, has not, in 
nine cases out of ten, been the “ compul- 
sion”? on which Genius has risen to its 
highest accomplishments—*‘Power resting 
on its own right arm ”—soon grows to love 
the luxury of repose! Starvation rouses 
the lazy, lumbering-looking pelican into 
the most graceful of * arrowy- winging fish- 
ers.” Yet, the case of Mozart was really a 
very hard one. His restless nature needed 
no compulsion; [here the other question 
arises—whether true Genius ever does’) 
but worked fromn a law and a necessity of 
its being , whether it would havebeen with 
the prolific intensity which filled out the 
immense catalogue of his labors, had the 
brutal and selfish courts whose patronage 
he sought, shown a more liberal apprecia- 
tion, we think is doubtful! It is certain, 
though, that his most famous Opera, “I! 
Don Giovanni,” was composed under the 
exaltation of his glorious reception at 
Prague, by the enthusiastic Pohemians 
With all its painful vicissitudes, his life 
was rendered beautiful by at least one 
charming passage—that of his long and af- 
fectionate intercourse with his great rival, 
Haydn, whom he styled his * Father in 
music,” and who, with equal magnanimity, 
pronounced him “the greatest composer 
in the world.” The biography is written 
by a profound connoisseur, ‘scholarly 
withal,” and in a neat and simple style. 
Reports of Criminal Cases tried in the 

Municipal Court of the City of Poston, 

before PETER OXENBRIDGE THACHER, 

Jud ge of that Court, from 1823 to 1843. 

Edited by Horatio Woopman, of the 

Suffolk Bar. Boston: Charles C. Little 

and James Brown. 1845, 


Law books are usually so limited in their 
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nature and interest, except to members of 
the profession, that they seldom come pro- 
Lc, Con 24 our notice. The volume before 
us, however, is an exception, in almost 
every particular, from this class of books, 
It extends over a period of twenty years, is 
the work of one hand, and many of the cases 
it contains excited intense interest at the 
time of their occurrence, and have a pecu- 
liar and abiding importance. As our courts 
are constituted, it seldom happens that a 
criminal tribunal has such an extensive 
jurisdiction as that of the Municipal Court 
of the city of Boston; and it is still more 
rare that a judge of the learning, ability 
and reputation of the late Judge Thacher 
presides over such a court so long. No- 
thing need be said by us of his conscien- 
tiousness and integrity in the administration 
of justice, or of his learning and capacity 
asalawyer. His high character as a ma- 
gistrate was not only known to the profes- 
sion in New England, but his published 
charges to grand juries, and occasional 
reports of important cases tried before 
him, had made him known throughout the 
country. Itis almost the only American 
work deserving the name and authority of 
a book of criminal reports; and it will help 
to supply the want which the profession 
has long felt of books of criminal prece- 
dents and authorities in the United States. 

But it is the general interest and import- 
ance of the work to which we intended 
particularly to allude. It has been well 
said that no one can write the history of a 
nation without reading its statute books ; 
and if these, which are sometimes the land- 
marks and again the petrifactions of the 
genius of a people, are thus important, 
certainly the trials which arise under them 
arg at once the guage of the force of the 
statute, and eminently illustrative of the 
character and habits of a people. Statutes 
are often dead letters; and the frequency 
and results of trials tell us which of them 
the moral sense of a community keeps alive 
and stringent, and which, from loss of vir- 
tue or freedom from bigotry, it allows to 
lapse into desuetude. 

This volume, extending over so long a 
period, and embracing such a variety sf 
topics, is replete with local and historical 
interest. It illustrates New England mor- 
als, laws and life. It opens to us scenes 
Where the passions or sympathies of a 
community noted for its “sober certain- 
tes” were aroused, which eloquence 
soothed or stimulated, and which judicial 


| learning, firmness and impartiality disre- 


garded or tempered to a deeper respect for 
the law and its ministers. There are some 
five important cases of libel, before and 
after the law admitting the truth in justi- 
fication, in which the history and bearing 
of the law of libel are treated with great 


_ fullness and ability. The trial of Abner 


Kneeland for blasphemy, which excited 
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great attention throughout the country, is 
reported at length, and will be read with 
great interest. Among other important 
trials may be found those for conspiracy, 
dueling, forgery, perjury, counterfeiting, 
kidnapping, selling of lottery tickets and 
making false bank returns. The volume 
is large and beautifully printed. 


Sketches of Modern Literature, and 
Eininent Literary Men. By Grorce 
GiLFILLAN. From the Second Edition. 
Appleton’s Miscellany. 


This is a capital book. It is light, flow- 
ing, exceedingly readable, and displays a 
peculiar acuteness. Like remarks by ano- 
ther about persons with whom we ourselves 
have been familiar, we do not take all the 
writer’s opinions for our own. He occa- 
sionally makes too much of his subject— 
elevates his Hero a few numerals too close 
to the “seventh Heaven”—of invention. 
We can readily perceive the source of this 
error, and as it isa virtue not very common 
to Biographical analysts, we can readily 
pardon it. He seems to be a sort of sketchy 
Admirable Crichton—in his singular facul- 
ty of assimilation, a perfect literary Chame- 
leon. He projects himself so vividly and 
forcibly into the mind he depicts, that he 
seems to become literally unified with it. 
In the chapter on Carlyle, you find yourself 
suddenly involved in the subtle mazes, and 
amused and astounded by the rugged and 
flashing grotesquery, peculiar to the style 
of that writer. So, in talking of Landor, 
he adopts the grand sententious march of 
his Orphic delivery. The sombre force of 
the gloomy and ascetical Foster is assumed 
to depict himself—so with the rattling ver- 
satility of Brougham, the subdued humor of 
Lamb, &c. He handles the different in- 
tensities of this various thunder with the 
grasp and freedom of a master. In this 
view the book is quite a phenomenon—a 
literary curiosity. Of Jefferey, Brongham, 
and Macaulay, Coleridge, Shelley, Words- 
worth and Campbell, Hazlitt, Wilson, Lan- 
dor, Lockhart, Lamb and Carlyle—a gossip- 
ing and pleasant article might, and may be 
made from the materials furnished by this 
book of Gilfillan’s; but we advise the read- 
er to read for himself. 

We shall also take another opportuntiy 
of expressing again at length the high es- 
timate which the country ought to set upon 
*©’Che Farmer’s Library and Monthly 
Journal of Agriculture.” We cannot but 
think it well worth the fullest support of 
that greatest of our national interests. 


_— 


Montezuma, the Last of the Aztecs: An 
Historical Romance on the Conquests of 
Mexico. By Epwarpv MATURIN. 





A splendid theme, certainly, has here 
been selected—onc little known and less 
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illustrated. The author deserves credit for 
his enterprise and industry. He has done 
what we could wish our American authors 
were more in the habit of doing—he has 
introduced his readers to what should be 
claimed by ie gga as an exclusively 
American field—for, in a Literary sense, at 
least, 


** The whole boundless continent is ours.” 


The legendary and historical wealth of this 
entire hemisphere should be made ours by 
the bloodless conquest of the Pen. Itisa 
duty we owe to our Literature, and each 
pioneer in a new field should be greeted 
with kindness. Mr. Maturin is a polite 
scholar, possessing great zeal and earnest- 
ness. We would suggest whether such 
capabilities and energies might not be suc- 
cessfully applied in bringing to light, 
through translations, many of those quaint 
old records of the Conquest, left behind by 
the Spanish monks, which would pleasantly 
illustrate those times of gorgeous romance 
and daring chivalric adventure, Such a 
work would be appreciated, and received 
with favor. Though we have the cream of 
most of them in Prescott’s laborious work 
—yet there is an an antiquated character 
and fullness in their gossiping details, 
which would be highly interesting. This 
romance is a pleasing one—though the style 
is overcharged and wants vigor. 


Wordsworth, a Poem, by Wriiram WaL- 
u 


Lace. New York: Huntington & Sav- 
age, 216 Pearl street. 

We are pleased to perceive in the style 
and elegance of the little volume before us 
that the publishers have done their part 
not ungracefully in expressing the value 
of this fine poem, which, it will be remem- 
bered, appeared in our columns last month. 
In addition to the neatness of typography 
and beauty of externals, which do them 
great credit, they have embellished it with 
as good a portrait of the gray Seer of 
Winandermere as we remember to have 
seen. As for our contributor, we will let 
his poet-brother speak for us. Mr. Street, 
in an Albany Journal, says: 

**Then succeeds a noble poem by Will- 
iam Wallace, entitled ‘Wordsworth. It 
= to be a soliloquy of the * crowned 

ard,’ upon whose tomb 


‘The dust of four great worlds will fall _ 
= mingle—thither brought by Pilgrim’s 
eet. 


This poem has the deep, solemn and ma- 
jestic harmony of an organ. Its highly- 
gifted author stands iu the front rank 
among the young poets of our country.” 
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Appleton’s Literary Miscellany. Life of 
Schiller, by T. Cariy.e. 


This volume and his life of Burns have 
been named by some of the admirers of 
Carlyle as his best books. The reason as- 
signed for such preference is, that they 
were written in clear, smooth English, and 
before he had set himself to make our lan- 
guage bristle (monstrum horrendum) * with 
as many heads and horns as the beast in 
Daniel’s vision!” We will not dispute 
tastes. The books are exceedingly good, 
unquestionably, and would make the 
reputation of half-a-dozen writers who 
come under the average of “scholarly and 
able,”—for they are ‘full as an egg is of 
meat ;” but as contrasted with Sartor Re- 
sartus, the Lives of Mahommed, of Crom- 
well, &c., they remind us of 


‘The man’s thought dark in the infant's 


brain,” 
or of two pictures we once saw—one a 
Peasant’s Child just learning to walk, and 
clinging to the Grand Dame’s arm-chair to 
support its tottering steps; the other—the 
same Child—a hirsute Chamois Hunter, 
vaulting sublimely the deep rifts of Alpine 
crags, while avalanches thundered down 
loosened beneath his daring, heedless 
tread! To us this image is satisfactory. 
It fully expresses the extremes of differ- 
ence. These rude salient points com- 
plained of are the spiritual features of the 
man Thomas Carlyle. Around their rough 
exalted pinnacles “the lightning of his 
being plays.” ‘The quick illumination he 
throws down upon the “flattened earth” 
would yot be Ais were it not glanced from 
these peaks and angles; neither would it 
so pierce and fire the darkened hearts or 
brains of men but that it were disjected 


just as it is. As an admirable book in 


itself, contrasted with other books of the 
sort, we like this one; but we think it is 
not to be regarded as the expression, more 
than remotely, of the present Carlyle— 
who, as the matured critic of Schiller, 
would have made a very different book. 


American Journal of Science and Arts, 
Second Series. Conducted by Pror. 
Suuiman, B. Susman, Jr., and 
James D. Dana. New Haven, Conn. 


On the third page of our cover will be 
seen a prospectus of a new series of Silli- 
man’s Journal of Science. Of this work, 
for nearly thirty years the scientific pert- 
odical of the country, and of a European 
Teputation, it is unnecessary to speak In 
terms of commendation. But we shall take 
occasion hereafter to speak at some length 
of the importance of such a work to the 
country. e hope, meanwhile, the new 
series will be largely subscribed to amongst 
the intelligent men of the community. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue stated meeting of the New York 
Historical Society, for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1846, was held on the first Tuesday 
of the month, at their Rooms in the New 
York University. 

In the absence of the President, the 
Hon. L. Bradish, 1st Vice President, pre- 
sided, assisted by the Rev. Thos. De Witt, 
2d Vice President. 

After the Society was called to order, a 
communication was read from Mr. Bige- 
low, the Recording Secretary, tendering 
his resignation of that office, which was 
accepted. Mr. A. Schell was appointed 
Secretary, pro tem., and the minutes of the 
last meeting were read, corrected and ap- 
proved. 

This being the meeting at which the 
annual reports are presented to the Socie- 
ty, each came up in its order. 

The reports of the Domestic and Foreign 
Corresponding Secretaries showed that the 
transactions of the Society were attracting 
attention both at home and abroad. They 
were approved and accepted ; as was also 
the report of the Treasurer, which repre- 
sented the finances of the Society to be in 
a prosperous condition. 

The report of the Librarian gave a full 
and elaborate statement of the present con- 
dition of the Library, and the additions 
which have been made to it during the 
past year. The principal object of atten- 
tion connected with the Library, during 
the year, has been the preparation of the 
Alphabetical Descriptive Catalogue, which 
is now completed according to the plan 
adopted; yet, as it embraces merely the 
books in actual use, it is recommended to 
defer printing it for the present, and dur- 
ing the ensuing year, to extend it to all 
the objects in the possession of the Socie- 
ty—manuscripts, maps, coins, pictures, 
and the cabinet generally. 

Numerous additions have been made to 
the Library, both by donation and pur- 
chase. The purchases have been directed 
principally to the completion of the de- 
partment of public and State papers, and 
the collection has now become one of the 
most perfect existing. The Legislatures 
of several of the States have appropriated 
to this Society documents published, or to 
be published by them, and it is suggested 
that the good offices of the corresponding 
members, residing at their several seats of 
government, be solicited to obtain and 
transmit them regularly to the Society. 
Documents have been received from Con- 
gress and the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and North Car- 
olina, and from the City of New York, and 
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sundry publications from Societies with 
which this Society is in correspondence. 

Among the most valuable donations is 
the ** Biographie Universelle,” presented 
by Mr. H. Onderdonk, Jr., of Jamaica, L. I., 
making, with the supplement, 61 vols. 
Other donations are, a file of the Long Isl- 
land Telegraph, and the Hempstead In- 
quirer, into which it was merged, presented 
by Mr. Thompson, of Long Island; a file 
of the New York Courier, for 1844, by Mr. 
T. D. Lowther; of the Evening Mirror, 
from its commencement, by the publishers; 
acomplete file of the New York Ameri- 
can, from its commencement to its discon- 
tinuance, by C. King, Esq. 

There have been purchased various other 
newspapers—a file of the New York Ga- 
zette, from 1811 to 1835, which nearly 
completes the file from its commencement 
in 1725 to the date of its discontinuance ; 
the Index to the ‘* Moniteur Universel,” 
in 2 vols, folio; and several rare docu- 
ments to complete sets before imperfect. 

Nearly 200 vols. of papers are now lying 
useless in the store room, for want of funds 
to bind them. 

In the department of Maps and Charts, 
the Library has received an accession of 
unusual value. The collection of the De 
Witt maps was presented in the early part 
of the summer, but is now for the first 
time laid upon the,table of the Society. 
The collection is entitled ‘* Rough Drafts 
of Surveys, by Robt. Erskine, F. R. S., 
Geographer, U. S. A., and assistants, be- 
gun, A. D., 1778.” It consists of one hun- 
dred surveys, most of them being in 
numerous parts, and fills 4 vols., atlas 
folio. The surveys cover a great portion 
of New York, western New England, New 
Jersey, and a part of Pennsylvania. Their 
Historical value may be imagined from 
their minuteness and accuracy—not only 
topography and measurements, but even 
the names of the residents on the various 
routes, being given. The donor is Mr. 
Richard Varick De Witt, the son of Simeon 
De Witt, and Mr. Erskine’s successor as 
Geographer to the Continental Army, and 
afterwards Surveyor General of this State. 

The other maps presented are, one by 
Mr. Gordon of N. J., which was also drawn 
by Mr. Erskine, and is, apparently, a com- 
pilation from the above surveys; one of 
the New York and New Hampshire grants, 
by Mr. F. De Peyster ; two original sur- 
veys in this State in 1685, and a map enti- 
tled “ copy of Lord Baltimore’s own map, 
annexed to his agreement with the Penns, 
in 1732, with additions, showing a survey 
by Pennsylvania, in 1722,” by Mr. G. W. 
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Ward, Jr., and is probably contemporaneous 
with the settlement in 1732 of the long- 
contested boundary question between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; an old draft 
of Fort Herkimer, presented by C. A. 
Clinton, Esq.; a plan of Forts Montgom- 
ery and Clinton, presented by Wm. B. 
Crosby, Esq. ; an atlas of the Mediterra- 
nean Islands, curiously illuminated, on 
parchment, of very ancient date, presented 
by E. C. Lester ; two lithographic fac-sim- 
iles of the maps of this province, dis- 
covered in the Netherlands, by Mr. Brod- 
head, and presented by him; charts of the 
Bay and Harbor of New York, pertaining 
to the government survey, presented by 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city. 

Among the manuscripts, the Horsman- 
den papers, presented by Mr. H. Van 
Schaack of Manlius, N. Y., one of the cor- 
responding members of the Society, de- 
serve notice, and throw light upon some 
points of high interest in the history of 
this State, particularly the trial of John 
Peter Zenger ; some original papers relat- 
ing to the early history of New York, in 
the year 1689, consisting of an original 
letter, signed by Jacob Leisler, Abraham 
De Peyster, Col. Charles Lodowick, (a 
name illegible,) and Nicholas Wm. Stuy- 
veysant, to agents in Europe, inclosing an 
address of the militia of this province to 
William III., and copies of several papers 
and affidavits relating to Leisler’s business ; 
a number of original letters from President 
Adams, and others to Samuel Osgood, pre- 
sented by Mr. Field. 

The lease of the roams now occupied by 
the Library has been renewed ; and in con- 
nection herewith, the Librarian particu- 
larly called the attention of the Society to 
the fact that its library and collections are 
constantly exposed to destruction by fire, 
and urged the importance of erecting a 
fire-proof building, for protection against 
a loss which would be irreparable; and 
further stated, what must strike every one 
as somewhat remarkable, viz: that the 
only bequest ever made to the society, was 
one of $300, made by Mr. Josiah Thomas 
of Worcester, Mass. 

The report was accepted, and referred 
to the Executive Committee, with power. 

The Executive Committee, through their 
Chairman, Mr. P. M. Wetmore, made an 
able and interesting report of their action 
during the year, and by a brief and con- 
densed analysis of the proceedings of the 
Society at each of its meetings, presented 
a clear outline of its operations for that 
eg The report was accepted, referred 

ack to the Committee, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society : 

Corresponding Members: Right Reve- 
rend J. HL Hopkins, Burlington, Vt., Rich- 
ard Bell, Esq. 
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Resident Members: S. C. Foster, J. F. 
Foley, E. M. Mason, J. Green, Dr. S. Sar- 
gent, H. P. Wilson, G. Robinson, J. War- 
ren, and R. Winterhoff. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to 
the Chamber of Commerce, for the map ot 
the Bay and Harbor of New York; to Os- 
good Field, Esq., for the Osgood papers ; 
to Dr. Morton, for his work on Craniolo- 
gy; and to the Librarian and the Execu- 
tive Committee, for their interesting re- 

orts, and the faithful and efficient manner 
in which the duties of each had been per- 
formed. 

On motion of Professor Robinson, it was 
‘resolved that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare and present a memo- 
rial to the Legislature, soliciting that the 
Secretary of State be authorized to con- 
tinue and complete the Historical and 
Ethnological reconnoissance of the State, 
commenced under the late census, so as to 
embrace a full description of its antiqui- 
ties, and whatever other proofs exist of its 
former occupancy by different races.” H. 
R. Schoolcraft, Esq., Hon. J. W. Edmonds, 
and J. R. Brodhead, Esq., were appointed 
the committee by the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Brodhead, “ resolved, 
that it is expedient that gentlemen known 
to be interested in the cause of historical 
investigation, in the various counties of 
this State, be from time to time elected 
corresponding members of this Society.” 

The chair appointed the following gen- 
tlemen the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year: P. M. Wetmore, E. C. Ben- 
edict, Rev. E. Robinson, D. D., H. R. 
Schodfcraft, F. De Peyster, J. R. Brod- 
head, and A. Schell. 

The Society then balloted for officers for 
the ensuing year, when the following were 
unanimously chosen : 


For President, 

Hon. Ausert Gauuarin, LL. D. 
For ist Vice President, 
Hon. Lutruwer BraApisn. 
For 2d Vice President, 
Rev. Tuomas De Wirr, D. D. 


For Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Joun R. BARTLETT. 
For Domestic Corresponding Secretary 
Joun Jay. 
For Recording Secretary, 
ANDREW WARNER. 


For Treasurer, 
Rev. Cyrus Mason, D. D. 


For Librarian, 
GrorGe GipBs. 


All reélections, except the Recording 
Secretary, who was elected to fill the ve- 
cancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Bigelow. se 

Adjourned to the first Tuesday in Feb- 
ruary. 
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